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At the end of four years’ business man- 
agement of The Christian Union Mr. S. A. 
_ Gilbert retires with the hearty good wishes 


is > of all his associates in both the editorial and 


the business departments. To his marked 
administrative ability and thorough busi- 
ness methods The Christian Union owes a@ 
good share of its steadily increasing pros- 
perity, and all who are interested in the 
agiccess of the paper are glad to recognize 
most cordially the value of Mr. Gilbert's 
services during the last four years. 





He would not reduce taxes on raw material, but 
would apply the principle of protection to fermers 
and miners as well as to the mauufacturers. He 
also impliedly approves of liberal appropriations for 
National improvements, coast defense, and pension 
bills, and the expenditure of whatever surplus might 
still remain in purchase of bonds in ths open market, 
at whatever premium may be necessary. In short, 
if Mr. Sherman’s views are a little less explicitly 
stated, they are substantially in accord with those of 
Mr. Blaine. These two leaders of the Republican 
party are agreed in putting the party upon a plat- 
form involving three articles—reduction or abolition 
of internal taxation, perpetuation of high protective 
duties, and liberal expenditures in National works 
of various descriptions. The Democratic platform, 
as outlined by the President, and as likely to be sus- 
tained by a maj rity of the Democratic party in the 
House, if we can judge anything from the composi- 
tion of the Committees, will be a reduction of the 
tariff, especially on raw materials and articles of 
necessity, a continuance of the whisky and probably 
of the tobacco taxes, and economical expenditures 
in National administration. Thus the issues are 
shaping themselves for the Presidential election of 
1888. ; 


General Armstrong, in his last Hampton Report, 
declares as his jadgment that the time for giving 
Natioval aid to the education of the people of the 
South, black and white, has passed. He says: ‘‘I 
do not believe in the Blair bill as a wholesome 
measure, and, indeed, do not see how the needed aid 
can now be given, the crying evil remedied, by any 
National remedy. Every year, however, will brighten 
the outlook. The educational progressive move- 
ment at the South is, I believe, the most marvelous 
and grandest feature in this century of Amer- 
ican life.” We have been, as our readers know, an 
earnest advocate of extending National aid to public 
education in the States devastated by the war. We 
are still of the opinion that this aid should have been 
extended immediately at the close of the war. If 
this bad been done, if the advice of Garfield and 
Grant and Arthur nad been followed, in our 
judgment the Southern problem would have been 
far advanced toward its solution by this time. 
But we suspect that General Armstrong is right ; 
that the time for such a megsure has passed ; that 
now education in the Southern States can best be 
promoted by throwing the responsibility of all pri- 
mary edutation upon the States, or, rather, leaving 
it there, and by pushing forward through Ohristian 
and benevolent enterprises the work of normal 
education, especially of colored teachers. and for 
colored schools, as rapidly and as vigorously as 
possible. We are still of the opinion, however, that 
the Nation should assume the responsibility of pro 
viding systems of education in all the Territories— 
systems which should be turned over to the States 
as fast as the States are organized. If the Nation 
would adopt this principle, it would solve the Mor- 
mon problem in less than a quarter of a century. 


We have already indicated the principle on which, 
in our judgment, the United States Senate should act 
in determining the question of the confirmation of 
Mr. Lamar as Supreme Oourt Judge. The facts that 
he is a Democrat anda Southerner, and was a de- 
fender of slavery and an advocate of secession, con- 
atitute no objection to his confirmation. The simple 











declaring the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments are as valid and binding as any other 
part of the Oonstitution ; that in February, 1874, he 
delivered a eulogy on Oharles Sumner, which empha 

sized the wholly unsectional character of the speaker ; 
that in the Forty-third Oongress he publicly declared 
that th» Southern people “‘ fully recognized the fact 
that their claim to the right of secession from this 
Union is extinguished and eliminated from the Amer- 
ican system, and no longer constitutes a part of the 
apparatus of the American Government ;” and thai 
in his own State he has vigorously and vehemently 
opposed the organization of the whites in political 
antagonism to the negro, declaring in the face of a 
hotly hostile sentiment that ‘‘the people of Missis- 
sippi have pledged themselves to sustain the three 
amendments to the Oonstitution, and have no power 
or desire to change them. They confer upon the 
newly enfranchised race the sacred right of free men, 
and their rights are your duties.” That Mr. Lamar 
is a man of honor and has the courage of his convic- 
tions is a fact universally recognized. Such a man, 
with such convictions, is above all others the one 
best fitted to represent the South upon the Supreme 
Oourt bench. Republican Senators will certainly 
misrepresent the public sentiment of their own con- 
stituency in the North if they act upon the assump- 
tion that the South is to have no representative upon 
that bench, and if they are to reject Mr. Lamar they 
must make it a great deal clearer than the press 
which is urging them to such a rejection has yet 
done, that Mr. Lamar entertains, or has, since the 
war closed, entertained, any sentiments which unfit 
him to be an official interpreter of the Constitution. 


The Reading strike, so far as it wasa strike against 
the railroad, has substantially come to an end. This 
was, indeed, as we understand the matter, a strike in 
aid of a boycott, and never had any promise of perma- 
neuce or success. The strike of the miners, of which 
we gave some account last week, has assumed much 
larger proportions and a much more serious aspect 
than we supposed at that writing it would do, 
and presents a much more serious question than 
we supposed at that writing it presented. What- 
ever our readers may think of Mr. Raymond’s views 
of this strike, as given in another column, there is no 
question as to the entire trustworthiness of his 
figures. The Philadelphia & Reading Ooal and Iron 
Company in September last raised the wages eight 
per cent. until January 1, 1888, agreeing to adopt 
whatever advance rates should be then agreed upon 
by ‘‘ all the other companies ;” in case no agreement 
was reached, wages should return to the previous 
rate. It appears from Mr. Oorbin’s statement, on 
which our Oatlook last week was’ based, that no 
advance had been made by other companies. This, 
it now seems, is not strictly true. A majority 
of the individual collieries in the Schuylkill district 
have granted the advance of eight per cent. on 
the former basis. But the strike still continues in 
the Lehigh district, and the old rates are paid in the 
Wyoming district. Whether the higher or lower rate 
is a fair rate of wages only an expert can, probably, 
judge ; we certainly shall not venture to express an 
opinion on that question. But we are clear that it 
is a question that should be determined by arbitra- 
tion, not by a battle and by the relative power of cap- 
italist or workingman to hold out the longest. The 
existence of such a strike, which already threatens 
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some districts with a coal famine, and which has 
already caused a larga deputstion of merchants and 
mnufacturers to wait upon President Oorbin and 
en‘eavor in the public interest to secare rome ad- 
jastment, emphasizes the justice of the position 
wh'ch Tae Oaristian Uaion has so long taken, that 
the law should provide courts of arbitration to settle 
disputes be‘wee2 corporations and their employeer, 
and with p>wer, in all cases where public interests are 
ernecerned, to enforce their decree upon the corpora- 
tion, which should be a!lowed to possess its chartered 
powers only by consenting to have such questions 
determined for it by an impartial tribunal. 





A brief sersition was made last week by the 
declaration of Dr. McGlynn in an address that Oardi- 
nal Manning had declared that ‘a starving man had 
a natural right to his neighbor’s bread.” The New 
York ‘‘Times” telegraphed to its London corre- 
epondent to verify Dr. McGlynn’s citation, and re 
csived in reply the following passage from an article 
in the January ‘- Fortnightly :” “I auswer that the 
obligation to feed the hungry springs from the 
natural right of every man to life and to the food 
necassary for the sustenance of life. 89 strict is this 
na‘ural right that it prevails over all posi.ive laws 
of property. Necessi’y has no law, and astarving 
mau has ana‘ural right to bis neighbor’s bread.” Our 
readers may remember a somewhat analogous state 
ment made by Dr. Parkhurs’, of this city, in an article 
in the ‘‘ Forum,” if we recollect aright, something 
like a year ago. Itis certain that no man would be 
inclined very severely to condemn the farmers of 
K ansas for stopping coal trains and providing them- 
selves with corl enough to prevent their families 
from freezing to death. In any concrete case we 
suspect the Oardinal’s ethics would be acted upon by 
mo3t msn. Bu’, if so it would be becauze “‘ neces 
sity kno#s no law,” aud the right of existence takes 
precedence over the right of property. There are, 
however, some questions in ethics that cannot be 
advantags usly disused in public; whether it is 
ever right to tell a lie is such a question. If it is 
ever right, it is cerfain that the duty of lying in any 
particular exigency will be discovered and acted upon 
without pious exhorta'ion thereto. So, if it is ever 
right to take another man’s proper’y. the circum 
staness which justify sucha taking will be quickly 
enough recognized Ualess a discussion of this 
principle is going to make clearer the Jaw of truth 
and honesty, itis worse than va'ueless, b-cause if 
men %ncees come to think that under a stress of neces- 
sity they may p'uoder their neighbor, they will nt 
try to avoid che stress of necessity by great toil them- 
selves, always holding in mental reservation the 
possibility that they may eecape the pangsof hunger 
by a process which they mistak snly euppose to be 
easier than that of earning their da'‘ly bread by the 
sweat of their brow. We have not seen Cardinal 
Manning's paper, only the brief ex‘ract from it ; but 
it is certainly w s+, ia the present condi'ion of affairs, 
to strengthen rather than to weaken respect for 
proper y rights, and the courageons determination 
t» earn one’s living and to bear wit every privation 
rather than to resort to any form of thievery to 
escape from it. 





We hardly see how Father McGlynn can apy 
longer call himse'f a priest, or even a Roman Oatho 
lic, unless h's address last Saaday night in Cooper 
Uaion is entirely misrep>rted in the morning papere. 
H; denounces the papacy with vehemence, jastifies 
the R:formation as a necessity, and personally and 
bitterly inveighs against the Pps. He declares, 
what is union>tedly true, that the Popa was for 
years simply Bishop of Rom», and for centuries was 
elected by the other bishops and clergy. HH: scoffs 
at the notion that the Pope is either infallible or im. 
peccable. ‘‘Tae P pe ia politics—‘nfallible? The 
most fallible of men. Imp:ccable? Hea cannot take 
a step in politics without making a blunder that is 
worse than acrime Every man should stick to his 
owa basiaess, aad every ecclesiastic ul cobbler should 
stick to his last.” Waile in its doc'rine his address 
is nvt only fardacen ally P.otes'aut, bat radical 
Protestantism, t: power is marr-d, if not destroyed, 
by a bitterness of tore and a personality which is 
uaow>rthy a great subjsct and a Oaristian teacher. 
To evi a distiagasiai diplons, who occupies a 
pipiicha'r, a “bag of bon.” 18 to in'‘roduse into 
seriou: discassion a spirit wh'ch ought not to find its 
- way from political iato religious discussion. 


The Boston Suiday ‘“‘G'obe” publishes nearly a 
page of letters from promiaent mon on pugilism, io 








answer to three questions sent out; namely, What 
is the reason for the public interest in pugilism ? 
what the moral effec‘ of it upon young men? what 
its value as a means of physical training? Itis 
difficult to classify the replies, though there Is a gen- 
eral agreement that the newsp.pera bave exaggerated 
the public interest in pugilism and that the moral 
effect of it is Jargely, if not wholly, bad. Oolonel 
Higginson thinks that it is of small value as an eda 

eatorof courage. ‘‘If,” he say», “‘I ware recruiting 
acompany or a regiment, as ia 1862, I shonld rather 
enlist ten sober, strady young men from Mr. Bald- 
wio’s Christian Union or Father Scully’s gymnasium 
than twenty professional pugilists ; and any man of 
ac‘ual experience would say the same.” George 
William Oartis attributes the interest in pugilism to 
the savage which remains in civilized man, and 
regards the moral effect of it as altoge'her debasing. 
George W. Oable thinks it wholly bad, and believes 
that ‘‘any skillful gymnastic trainer can find forms 
of exercise to supply ’ the place of boxing. Robert 
Onllyer, while condemuing pugilism, thinks the art 
of boxing may be cultivated to advantage, and says, 
‘*T have more than once wished I could use niy fists 
as wellasI can use my tongue” Minot J. Savage 
is of the same opinion: ‘* N>w and then we al! meet 
a@ man who has no immediate use for the Testament, 
and who can be really benefited only by being 
knocked down.” 





The general result of {hese interviews, so far asa 
general result can b3 deduced from them, is this— 
though in this statement we are interweaving per- 
haps our own conviction: The proper development 
of the body i3 an essential part of the development 
of the man, and the proper development of the 
muscular system is an important part of the propor 
development of the body; and though there are 
o‘her gymnastic exercises which may do allfor a m2n 
that boxing can do, thera is no other one exercis> 
which on the whole will do more for an even muscular 
development than boxing with gloves. The difficulty 
with such boxing is the difficu'ty with every other 
form of sport, or, for that matter, with every form of 
activity : men grow interested, then excited, then 
almost fanatic, lose their heads, cease to consider 
what is the end co be sough', and turn a healthful 
exercise into one that is demoralizing and even pby3 
ically injarious. A man may beable to strike or 
receive a heavy blow and ye‘ be far from possessing 
an evenly developed phy ical frames. H+» may have 
a muscle in the arm that is like a whipcord and yet 
a body that is a very poor organ for the soul that is 
within Hs may bea fiacly developed animal and a 
dwarf or monstrosity asa man. O2.ething is always 
to be kapt in miad : that physical athletics ought to 
be subordinate to in‘ellectual and moral athletic, 
and that no one is really a man wh» does not practice 
on the !'t:le gri’s rendition of Paul’s counsel and 
‘*keep his soul on top ” 





We are rather surprised to fiad opposition to the 
substitution of a more humane m3thod of capital 
punishment than the brutal one of hanging coming 
from such journals as the ‘‘ Ohristian Advocate” and 
the ‘‘New York Opzerver.” We should have sup- 
pored that by this time the course of history had 
abundantly demonstrated that brata! and painfu! 
methods of executing the death ponalty promote in- 
stead of deter crime, b2cause they harden the sensi 
bility, and it is to the sensibility wa mast primarily 
look for the influences which deter from crime. We 
do not here discuss the ques‘ion of tho legitimacy of 
capit:] punishment, though, in our judgment, in 
higbly c‘vilizs1 commu ai¢ies like those of most of the 
States of the Union there should b2 some botter way 
of guarding agaiost a criminal than that of putting 
himcu‘ of existence. Batif no other way can be 
found, if the criminal is to ba k lled because he is a 
constant menace to others, he certainly shoul! be 
killed in the eas‘est, simplest, speediest, and most 
humane method possible. A report will be made to 
the L>gislatare of Naw York State on this suj ct, 
and we have reyson t» believe that it will recommend 
the substitution of death by electricity for that of 
hanging. A very carefal examiaation has been made 
by this commi tee into the history of capital punrish- 
ment in all ages and countries, as well as a very care- 
fu' inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining what meth- 
od of infil ctiog death isthe most painless and speedy. 





O11 the Continent there is less tans‘oa of feeling 
than existed two or three weeks ago, but there is no 
real relief from the apprehensions of war. It seems 
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to be the general opinion of those best informed that 


war is inevitable in the early spring. Bat there have 

bsen so many rumors of war, and the suspense has 

now continued so long, that predictions are not to be 

trusted even from official quarters. S» many reports 

of the increasing infirmity of the Emperor of Ger- 

mary have lately been sent from Berlin that, not- 

withstanding the prompt denials which always follow 

such reports, the impression gains ground that the 

Emperor is really failing. Oa the other hand, 

the latest reports of the condition of the Crown 

Priace are more favorable. Ia Eagland there is a 

lull in the political tempest. During the past year 

the L'berals have won ten seats in the House at by- 

elections. Lat week, however, there was a turn, or: 
at least an eddy, in the tide. Winchester is natu- 

rally a conservative old town, and at the last regular’ 
election the Tory candidate for Parliameni received a: 
maj rity of 336. Before thee'ection which took plac: 
last week there was a very vigorous contest, and}, 
although the Liberals had no hope of returning their’ 
caudidate, they were hopeful of reducing the maj rity 
of the Tory candidate. Oae reason for their confi- 
dence was the fact that this cand'date was a brewer, 

and that the temp2rance p2ople might therefore bo 
expected to vote witb the Liberals. These expecta- 

tions, however, were disappointed by the election of 
the Tory candidate by a majority of 514 This 

result is a victory for the Oonservatives, but it does 

not seem to he regarded in E1gland as significant of 

any change of p iblic sentiment, but rather as due to 
local causes. 


If the epscial dispatch to the New York * Trib- 
une” respecting the latest phase of the antagonism 
to Professor Woodrow, of Oolumbia, 8. O., is to be 
trus'ed, theological intolerance has shown a new 
phase, and one rather worse than any which we have 
hitherto had to report. Professor Woodrow, it will 
b2 remembered. was turned out of his chair in the 
Theological Ssminary for teaching that it was not 
inconsistent with the B’b'e to hold that the animal 
man is the product of evolution from a lower order, 
and that the spiritual man was breathed into him by 
the Sirit of Grd, when by this evolatiorary process 
the body was fitted foritst-naxt. This is afar less 
radical form of evo'utioaism than ia held by some 
eminent divines bith in Eagland and America. 
Profesior W>1cow acc2pted the dismissal, and has 
since gone on qnie Jy with his work as a Professor 
in the University of Sya:hOrrolina The rest of the 
story we will tell in the words of the ‘ Tribune’s ” 
dispatch : 

*O1e of tha !aiusa nents offsrei to the stadents of the 
Seminary is that thev can attend the lectures of the Uni- 


versity professors. 8 >me of the Seminary stadents applied 
to De. Word:ow for private instruction. He refused. 





They then matriculated ia ths U :iverstty in order to hear - 


Woodrown’s lectures, which he could not prevent. When 


the Seminary facul y ascertained this, a boycott was de- . 


termined upon. The students were visited and told that - 
attendance upon Wovodrow’s lectures was injuring the, 
Seminary ; that outside friends would withhold contribu--. 
tions ; that the support of those who porsis‘ed in attending: 
would be cut off ; and that the attendance upon the lectures; 
of Dr. Woodrow was in direct opp sit'o. to the will of the 
Church. The boycott was for a time complete, but some 
of the Seminary stuients have informed the faculty that 
they purpose to conti 1ue attending the Woodrow lectures. 
No other action has been taken by the faculty ” 

We have no comm:nt to make on this new appli- 
cation of the bryce t: exzep* this: Professor LaOonte, 
of the Uatvarsity of California, a Onristian man as 
well as a scientist, says in his forthcoming volume 
on evolution and religion that ‘‘ the day is past whem 
ev lution might bs rogarded a3 a schol of thouzht. 
We might a3 well talk of gravitationi ts az of evolu- 
tionists.” If the Naw York “ Tribune’s” report can 
ba trusted, the students of O.Jumbia Theological 
Saminary ave not permitted, if professo ial ir fluence 
can prevent, to even know what, according to such 
Onristian testimony, is ths accepted philosopby of 
mdern science. 





A correspondent culls oar attention to an article 
in the Naw York ‘ Tablet” which. under the guise 
of defending D:. Joseph Parker, mikes a bitter 
a‘tack upon Piy nou‘h Ohurch for its supposed treat- 
ment of its guest : 

**A3 the Rov. J »3eph Parker is a man, with the necees'ties 
and duties and responstbilities of a man, it wis clearly 
absurd to expec’ him to cmstract wings for bis spirit, send 
it over here, and make it daliver the enlogy withont impos- 
ing steamship, ratlway, or hotel bills upon Plymouth 
Church. Tae latter appeirs to have expxcted Mr. Parker 


to do something of the kind. There has heen from the. 


begianing a singular lack of common sense, of sound and 
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sane business method, if, not of common decency, in the 
proceeding of the Plymouth committee. Bungle, bungle, 
bungle ; that was the mode... . Dr. Parker is certainly 
{onocent of any and every offense against rectitude. He 
has been as wantonly and bratally assailed as if he were 
Herr Most. The people primarily to blame are the Plym- 
outh Church Committee. After starting the buffeting of 
their own guest, whose services in honor of their dead 
pastor they undertook to deadbeat, they finally passed 
‘prosy resolutions that, after all, there was nothing whatever 
wrong with him. It was too late to repair the wrong they 
had done.”’ 

“ Bungle, bungle, bungie,” is the mode of the New 
York ‘‘ Tablet” in this extraordinary article. Piym- 
outh Church had nothiog more to do with inviting 
Dr. Parker to deliver the memorial address than had 
the New York ‘‘ Tablet,” and is no more responsi- 
ble for the newspaper criticisms of his course than 
was the Pope of Rime. Plymouth Ohurch invited 
Dr. Parker to supply its pulpit for two Sabbaths, 
and paid him what it usually pays for pulpit supply, 
adding provision for his entertainment while in the 
city. This was the beginning, middle, and end of 
all relations between Plymouth Oburch and Dr. 
Parker. The Memorial Committee, which invited 
Dr. Parker to deliver the address on~ Mr. Beecher, 
was not a committee of Plymouth Church, had 
nothing whatever, either directly or indirectly, to do 
with this appointment, and it so happens that not a 
single member of Plymouth Ohurch was upon that 
Committee. Moreover, neither Plymouth Oaurch 
nor that Committee ever criticised the course of Dr. 
Parker. The criticisms came from the daily press. 
When at length they essumed such proportions as to 
deserve attention, the Memorial Committee investi- 
gated the whole matter and passed resolutions 
approving the course of Dr. Parker, and Piymouth 
Oburch, on the strength of those resolutions, reiter 
ated the approval. One member of Plymouth 
Chureb, to put an end to the unseemly controversy, 
paid out of his own pocket the entire expenses of Dr. 
Parker, in order that the memorial fund might have 
the gross proceedsearisizg from the address. Bat 
even this creditable act was the act, not of P ymouth 
Ohureh, but of one of its individual members. Will 
the ‘‘Tablet” have the honor to correct its falee 
witness against its neighbor ? 








GrneraL News.—Congress has been in session a 
month. Weshall resume our ‘‘ Congressional Pro- 
ceedings ” wheu it begins to do something ——Sena- 
tor Brown, of Georgia, made an argamert in favor of 
abolishing internal revenue texes last Monday.—— 
Eight N..hilists were hanged in S;. Petersburg on Janu. 
ary 2. They were charged with a plot against the Tsar’s 
life. Their trial was s cret.——Secretary Litchman, of 
the Kuights of Labor, says that the order now has over 
500,000 members. ——The rema‘ns of Napoleon III 
and hia sop, the Prince Imperial, have been removed 
from Ohislehurat to Farnborough.——Secretary La- 
mar has resigned his Cabinet portfolio.——Superin- 
tendent Willis 8S. Paine, of the S:ate Banking Depart. 
ment, has made a report containing a strong argument 
against the Saturday Half-Holiday Jaw.—— King 
Kalakaua has yielded in the matter of certain ap- 
pointments to his Oabinet.——The Russian Univer- 
sity troubles continue, and overtwo hundred students 
have been expelled.——Boramy Price, the famous 
Eoglish writer on finance and political economy, is 
dead. He was Professor of Political E2onomy at 
Oxford. 


CONCERNING PROFIT-SHARING. 


E are not inclined to entar into any contro- 

versy wih Mr. Gaorge or the ‘‘S andard,” 

but we should like to have the ‘‘ Standard,” and the 
constituency which the ‘‘Standard ” representr, un 
derstand the position of The Christian U sion, and 
that portion of our constituency which agrees with 
the views of The Ohristian Union, on the so-called 
labor question. This is by no means the whole of our 
constituency ; it is only a fraction of it. How large 
a fraction we have no means of adequa‘ely judging. 
The ‘‘ Standard ” and The Ohristian Union agreein 
believing that there is a labor problem; ihat the 
laborer is worthy of his hire ; that he does not get 
fa'l compensation for his services ; that there is a 
concentration of wealth going on under the modern 
rystem of industry ; and that this concsntration of 
Wealth is dangerous both to the so-called upper and 
the so-called lower classes, and has in it the possi- 
bility of serious disaster. The ‘‘ S-andard” looks tor 
remedy, if we understand its position, to a change in 





the system of taxation. This change is based on the | 


doctrine that land is not a proper subject for private 





ownership ; that, in strictness of speech, it belongs 
not to the individual, but to the community. Ac- 
cordingly, the ‘* Standard” would levy a tax upon 
land, which would amount toa fair rent paid by the 
user or tenant to the community, which would be 


the landlord and the owner. If this change of tax- 
ation could be brought about, the ‘‘ Standard” be- 
lieves that the labor problem wou'd be solved, and 
all other difficulties would adjust themselves. 

Tu this view of remedy we are not able to concur. 
Whatever force or justice there may be in the prop- 
osition to increase the taxes upon land and take it 
off of other thing:—and we are inclined to think 
there is a measure of force and justice in this prop- 
osition—we do not believe that any readjustment 
of taxation whatever will solve the relations between 
labor and capital. Nor do we fora moment suppose 
that they can be solved by mere individual benefac- 
tions, xhether by charity doled out to the poor, 
however generously, or by increase of wages, how- 
ever equitable, or even by participation of profits in 
individual concerns here and there. This last is 
not what we mean by profit-sharing. 

But the essence of the wages system, by which the 
indu:tries of to-day are carried on, consists in tlis: 
That a small number of men called capitalists own, 
and therefore control, all tools and implements of in- 
dustry—all mills, manufactories, organized machin- 
ery, railroads, telegraphs, and, more and more, the 
land—while a large number of men called laborers are 
employed by the few to use these tools and imple- 
ments. and are paid wages for their work, the amount 
of wages being determined, s.metimes by mutual 
agreement between the wage-earner and the wage- 
payer, sometimes by a hot battle between them. As 
formerly all political power was in the hands ofa few 
men, and the great mass of men did politically what 
they were bid, so now pret'y much all money power 
is in the hands of a comparatively few men, and the 
great mass of men do industrially what they are bid. 
D:-mocracy has been established in politics. Political 
power is now in the hands of the many ; and thefew, 
though they are men of genius and leadership, are 
nevertheless the servants of the many. In ourjudg- 
ment we are entering upon a transition industri- 
ally, analogous to that through which Eag/and passed 
politically in the seveateenth century. Political power 
has passed from the hands of the few into the hands 
of the many. The wealth power must also pass from 
the hands of the few into the hands of the many. 
The employers and the emp!oyed must become part- 
ners in a common enterprise. The term ‘‘ boss” 
must drop from the workshop as the term king has 
dropped from the State. The tools and implements 
of industry must become property of the many, not of 
the few; and the proceede of industry must come to 
be equitably shared. This involves nothing less than 
a radical revolution ; but we believe that it will be 
wrought peacefully, not by bloodshed. The Obristian 
Union is, if you please, far more radical than the 
* S andard,” in that it does not believe that any 
molification whatever of the tax system will solve the 
industrial problem of the nineteenth century. That 
problem will only be solved when, by process of edu- 
cation, of Ohristian culture, of diffased thrift, of 
victorious temperance, the great masses of the people 
have learned how to receive, to utiliz3, to save, the 
profits of industry, and so have learned how to be 
the jast and rightful owners of the world’s capital. 
When all capitalists are workiogmen and all working 
men are capitalists,there will no longer ba a problem 
of relationship between capitalist and laborer to be 
solved. And we have gone further in America 
toward this consummation in this nineteenth century, 
though it lies still in the fature, than any other 
country has gone in this or any other epoch. 

This is what we mean by profi:-shariug. 








B30K DISTRIBUTION. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately said, in 
connection with the copyright question, that 

the only two peoples who have delicacy enough to 
aopreciate the rights of authors are the French and 
the Italian. By this he means that the average 
Italian and the average Frenchman has a keener 
sense of the rights involved in the making of a book 
than the average man of any other race. Whether 
this be true or not is a question which can be settled 
only by thoze who are familiar with these peoples. 
It is certain, however, that the average man differs 
greatly in his sensibilities among different races, and 
that this is due generally to some fortunate environ- 
ment which has exercised a distinctly educational 
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influence. The average Athenian, for instance, was 
probably quite as good a judge in matters of art as 
the most thoroughly trained modern man. He lived 
in an atmosphere full of the art spirit, among a 
people trained to critical judgment, and in the pres- 
ence of the noblest standards of artistic conception 
and workmanship. The commonest man in Athens 
knew good art work when he saw it ; and that is more 
than can be said, probably, of most educated men in 
any modern country. In Italy, for very much the 
same reasons, the art instinct has been highly 
developed. Michael Angelo discloses his respect for 
the popular taste in matters of art when he declared 
that the true test of a statue was the jadgment of the 
public square. The presence of noble works of 
architecture and sculpture and of the great paintings 
of the Italian school have trained even the unedu- 
cated Italian to a clear and intelligent perception of 
the essentials of a true work of art. In other coun- 
tries even educated people lack this sort of training, 
and have very vague and untrustworthy notions of 
art work. If the art instinct were at all generally 
developed in New York or Boston, such monstrosities 
in the way of statues as now disfigure our public 
squares and parks would not be tolerated. 

The secret of the possession of any uncommon 
gift or faculty of this sort by a people at large is quite 
as much a matter of traiaing as of inheritance. The 
Germans, for instance, have never possessed in any 
great measure the artistic instinct, but they have to 
a very large degree possessed the scholarly instinct ; 
and scholarship has been so widely diffused that the 
German people as a whole represent probably the 
largest body of expert opinion to be found in any 
country. This result has been due, not only to the 
hospitality with which the universities have wel- 
comed students of every social class, but als» to the 
facility with which German readers everywhere have 
been able to possess themselves of the latest contribu- 
tions to the different departments of knowledge. There 
has long existed in Germany a system by which the 
freshest books have been practically witnin reach 
of every one whocared to examine them. The Ger- 
man publishers cond uct a great loan business as a 
part of their general scheme for the sale of 
books, and a German scholar or student living in 
a remote country town has only to give his 
local bookseller the name of the volume which 
he desires and it is in his possession by re- 
turn mail. He may retain it for weeks, or even 
months, master ita contents, make copious ex- 
tracts, and return it without any expense whatever 
to himself. The publisher finds his compensation in 
the fuct that this system results in the sale of a great 
many volumes in the course sf a year. Incidentally 
it, uts the moet secluded scholar in the position of a 
resident in B-rlin, so far as access to the latest books 
is concerned. The advantages of this system in the 
way of extending scholarly interest and scholarly 
standards are apparent. Unfortunately, there are 
some indications that it is about to give way to newer 
business me’hods, A correspondent of the ‘‘ Nation” 
comments on the change which has been going on in 
German booksellers’ methods during the last few 
years. S me time agocertain booksellers began pur- 
chasing from publishers large numbers of books of 
the sale of which they felt assured, demanding in 
return an increase of fifteen or twen‘v per cent. in 
the discount. This large discourt mad: it possible 
for these dealers to undersell the old-fash'oned re- 
tail bookseller, and this important function sry in 
the book distributive system has been com ng to 
grief, and with him has come to grief also the old 
method of loaning books. Two years ago the pub- 
lishers discovered that this change of arrangements 
was disastrous to themselves, and they are now en- 
deavoring by co operation to stop the giving of these 
large discounts and to secure the revival of the old 
method. The ‘‘ Nation’s” correspondent thinks, 
however, that, in spite of these precautions, the local 
bo. kzeller in Germany will soon be a person of the 
past. There may be certain advantages from the 
substitution of newer business methods, but it will 
be a misfortune to German scholarship if the new 
method breaks up this system of inexpensive and 
constant connection between the great publishing 
aud literary centers and the remote villages where 
Geiman scholarship, with indomitable patience and 
marvelous intellectual unselfishness, devotes itself 
to. the great problems of modern knowledge. A free 
interchange of opinion and knowledge is one of the 
highest achievements of civilization, and ought tobe 
sought for as an invaluabie adjanct in the develop- 
ment of national life. 
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THE SWADDLING-CLOTHES. 


P(\HE swaddling or swathing band was a long 

piece of linen cloth in which the new-born 
babe was wrapped from head to foot, fastening 
the limbs together and clasping the arms tightly 
to the body. Thus the new-born babe enter- 
ing life was clothed much as the mummy after 
death. For the ancients did not believe in the free 
play of the child’s powers and their natural develop- 
ment by natural exercise. And the swathing-bands 
were a symbol of the bondage from which childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age were never free. 
The chief, at least a chief, duty of both State and 
Ohurch has ever been to see that the swathing-bands 
are put on strong and fast, and not allowed to become 
destroyed or loosened. We no longer wrap our babes 
in swaddling bands; but as soon as their childish 
activities begin to become inconvenient to us, we 
begin to put swaddling-bands on. From babyhood 
to old age, who is wholly free from them? Cuhrist’s 
first words when Lazarus came forth from the 
grave, still entangled in the wrappings of the burial, 
were, ‘‘ Loose him, and let him go.” This is still the 
command which the Emancipator gives to each 
individual soul. But it isthe last word that ever 
his church hears. We dare not obey it. And still 
we wrap ourselves and each other round with restric- 
tions, and laws, and regulations, and prohibitions, and 
rituals—all grave-clothes, all swaddling clothes, all 
worse than useless entanglements and restraints, 
forbidding the free play of every faculty in which 
there is the highest safety because the speediest and 
the largest development. Life is one long battle 
with bondage, from the cradle to the coffin. We are 
never free from life’s impedimenta; we never get 
quite clear of our swaddling-bands till death sets us 
free from them. 

Now, it was the sign of Ohrist’s Messiahship that 
he voluntarily took upon himself the very bondage 
from which we all our life restlessly seek escape. 
Not only he did this, but that he did this was and is 
the evidence that he is indeed the Obrist. ‘‘ And 
this shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling- clothes.” 

He took upon him the weakness of a bodily organi- 
zation which, if not exceptionally weak, was certainly 
not exceptionally strong. The perfect physique of 
the Greek demi-god was not his. The prophet de- 
clared of him that when men saw him they saw in him 
no beauty that they should desire him. He wearied 
of the walk sooner than hig disciples, and sat on the 
well-curb to rest while they went on into the city to 
buy food. He succumbed to the lingering pains of 
the crucifixion after three hours of endurance ; while 
the two robust robbers still lingered in life. .His 
ministries of mercy were at the cost of great drafts on 
his pbysical and nervous resources ; so that at the 
end of a day spent in teaching and in healing, men 
looked upon his weary and worn face and said, He 
hath himself taken our infirmities and is bearing in 
himself our sicknesses. His zeal was seen and felt 
to be one too great for his physical frame; and 
when they saw his passionate eagerness and how it 
consumed him they remembered the prophetic 
words, The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 
Who has not sometimes wished that he might be 
furnished with relays of bodies, as in past days 
men were furnished with relays of horses, and, having 
tired out one set of physical organs, might continue 
his work with new and fresh ones? What is the body, 
after all, but a kind of swathing-band of the spirit, 
keeping it in restraint till the time of its nesting is 
over aud it gets its wings and may fly forth free and 
unencumbered into the blue? This Ohrist took 
upon himself in taking on himself the form of a 
rervant. 

Along with it go—necessarily go—all the impedi- 
ments of our imrerfect human condition : limited 
knowledge ; limited power ; limited understanding 
of self ; limited area of beneficent activity ; and im- 
perfect tools and instruments. Christ entered in these 
respects into all the conditions of humanity ; emptied 
himself—to use Paul's expressive phrase ; became a 
man, and, becoming one, took on man’s swaddling- 
bands. The future was hid from him, or seen at 
brst but dimly and as through clouds. He could not 
tell his disciples when they might expect his return 
and the consummation of his kingdom. He atilled 
the tempest and multiplied the loaves of bread ; but 
the greater his power the greater the cross of not 
using it on a scale commensurate with its real but 
hampered forcefulness. He could not award places 
in his future kingdom to his disciples ; nor with one 
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great miracle, as throwing himself from the terrible 
height, usher in the kingdom of God on the earth. 
He must wait ; wait the long centuries for its slow 
development. There are abundant indications that 
with him, as with us, the knowledge of himself came 
gradually, and with many a doubt and uncertainty. 
He no more walked constantly in the full conscious- 
ness of his divinity than the man of genius 
in the full inspiring power of his genius. He 
had his doubts, fears, struggles, hesitations. His 
questionings of the future: When the Son of man 
comes, shall he find faith on the earth? His burden, 
which only patience urgently summoned to recruit 
his hope could endure : How long shall I be with you? 
How long shall I suffer you? His struggle to escape 
the inevitable anguish of a seemingly needless suffer- 
ing : Father, let this cup pass from me. The dread- 
ful sense of isolation which sometimes comes upon 
a soul in its direst need, struggling to find solace 
for the abandonment of friends in the companion- 
ship of God : Ye shall be scattered every man to his 
own, and leave me‘alone ; and yet I am not alone, be- 
cause the Father is with me. The far more dreadful 
sense of even desertion by the divine Father, which 
sometimes tries the courage and fidelity of the truest 
children of God : My God ! my God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me? These are not the experiences of a 
Samson who knew that he could at any moment 
break the withes that bound him ; they are the ex- 
periences of a divinely inspired soul in captivity, 
doing his work in chains, ani ever saying, with Paul, 
I would that ye were altogether as I am, save for 
these bonds. 

He knew, too, the limitations, and if he had not kept 
his soul in that perfect peace of one whose heart is 
stayed in God he would have known the perpetual 
fret, of a soul whose eonscious power is far greater 
than his apparent opportunity. His area was lim- 
ited. His whole ministry was confined to a province 
no larger than the State of Vermont. His con- 

ations were insignificant in comparison with 
those which have been addressed in our own time by 
Dwight L. Moody, John B. Gough, or Henry Ward 
Beecher. He saw all Greece and Rome involved in 
a night of darkness, and could bear them no measure 
of God’s love. He could only wait, and in those 
long nights of prayer lay the burden of humanity at 
his Father’s feet, and so find rest in the patient 
expeetation of a divinely inspired yet long deferred 
hope. And for inatruments to carry on his work 
after he had gone, he was dependent on men of a 
very common mold: ambitious, self-seeking, nar- 
row, prejudiced, prosaic—on a James and John who 
wanted the best places in his kingdom ; on a Peter 
who boasted of his self-sacrifice and asked what he 
should get for it; on a Thomas who would pelieve 
nothing that he could not see ; on men who, warned 
against the leayen of the Pharisees, thought Obrist 
cautioned them against eating bread of Phari- 
saic baking, and, admonished to buy swords for the 
spiritual conflict impending, praised their own 
foresight in having two swords ready at hand. 

And ever since his resurrection Ohrist has been in 
the world as it were in swathing-bands. He has 
been in his body the church ; and the church has 
been a very infirm body: sometimes crazed with the 
fever of fanaticism ; sometimes intoxicated with the 
strong drink of worldliness; sometimes comatose 
with the stupor of spiritual indifference. Obrist has 
even had to do his work with tools which are im 
perfect : a ministry proclaiming a gospel of God’s 
love that had hardly become emancipated from the 
pagan religion of law and of terror. The missionary 
has been but a neophyte ; the catechumen who has 
not yet learned has been the only one toteach. The 
leaders of Ohristian life and thought, the captains 
of the Lord’s host, have marched only a little way 
before the army which followed them; not only 
breasting the same darkness and storm, but wading 
through the same miry clay. The ministers. of 
Ohrist’s grace have been half-saved sinners ; the 
teachers of his truth, balf-taught pupils. 

If, reader, you ever weary of life’s swaddling- 
clothes, or grow impatient of them, remember that 
Christ wore them, and wears them yet; that they 
were the sign of bis Messiahship ; that they are the 
insignia of your ordination ; that no one can truly do 
Ohrist’s work of emancipating others from life’s 
burden and bondage who does not enter into and 
become subject to it himself. Be not impatient of 
life’s swaddling-clothes. 

Let this mind, then, be in you which was in Ohrist 
Jesus, who thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, yet emptied himself. 








THE MARK HOPKIN’S MEMORIAL. 


There ought to be no trouble in raising the sum of $100,000 
for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a building on 
the college grounds at Williamstown, to be known as the 
Mark Hopkins Memorial. A committee was appointed 
by the alumni of the college last summer for the purpose of 
raising funds and taking the necessary steps for the com- 
pletion of such a memorial. That committee has now 
issued a circular, and subscriptions are invited from all 
those who desire to honor the memory of one of the greatest 
teachers of the century. A considerable sum has already 
been pledged, and there is no doubt that the balance will 
be secured. Such a memorial ought to represent, not only 
the large donors, but the great mass of those who received 
the highest impulses from the teaching of Mark Hopkins. 
Such a building as that which it is proposed to erect at 
Williamstown ought to be the joint investment of a multi- 
tude of doners. Such we hope it will be. The country at 
large owes a debt to Dr. Hopkins which can never be paid. 
We should be glad, not only to see the specific amount 
named secured, but a very large addition to it. Itisan 
admirable plan to build a memorial which shall speak to 
the eye, and by its beauty and solidity constantly recall the 
memory of the great man whose name it will bear. But 
there ought to be added to this another memorial, in the 
form of the generous endowment of the philosophical 
department in the college This would be a most appro- 
priate and fitting way of perpetuating the work and influ- 
ence of the.teacher who gave Williams College a great 
place in the educational history of the country. By all 
means let the $100,000 be raised, and raised quickly. But 
we are confident that the friends of Mark Hopkins will not 
stop with such an expression of their gratitude and rever- 
ences. The committee has appointed the Rev. Charles H. 
Burr as its Secretary, and has authorized him to conduct 
the practical work of securing the necessary funds. His 
office is at No. 1 Broadway. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


T the annual meeting in Boston last week of the 
National Divorce Reform League reports showed 
the most prosperous year’s work of its history. Finan- 
clally the League has made good gains, although there 
is still a small debt and the work of the Secretary is 
hampered by the smallness of the funds. Several gen- 
tlemen now psy $100 a year into its treasury. It 
would seem that the number might be increased so as 
to easily bring the receipts the coming season above the 
minimum of $8,000 called for by the directors. The 
League adopted the new policy of offering opportunity 
to both men and women to become asscclate members 
by paying five dolfars each, In this way persons 
interested may place themselves in position to receive 
constant information of the doings, at the same time 
financially aiding one of the most useful reforms of the 
day. The report of Secretary Dike will be printed in 
full. It isa paper which should be read by all earnest 
people who desire to see the family rise to its true place 
in civilization. As I have studied the work of the 
League year by year, I am impressed with the grasp it 
has already upon educators, legislators State and 
National, and upon literature. In his quiet, philosophic 
way, the Secretary, as a student of socfology, has not 
only brought valuable information before the public, 
but has so taken his departure from the family as 
the constructive point from which to work out the 
social problems that a new feature of political science 
is presenting itself to economists. A specially valuable 
plece of work by the Secretary is his success before 
Congress, after patient efforts, in getting an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 to be expended by the Commissioner 
of Labor in gathering marriage and divorce statistics in 
the United States, the plan being to cover the last 
twenty yeara and to uncover tne doings of 2,700 divorce 
courts, This process has attracted attention from 
abroad, Archbishop Benson and others having re- 
quested in advance the report as goon as it shall be 
published. The Secretary, in calling attention to the 
work, as 4 lecturer before women,of Mrs. Marla Upham 
Drake, of Newton, emphasized the utility of organiz- 
ing societies of women to study the problem of the 
family as it is presented in the newer literature. In the 
vicinity of Boston this is being done, and if the move- 
ment should extend through New England it would 
kindle to a flame the zeal and efficiency of women 


Civil Service Reform in Massachusetts has been set 
clearly before the public by an admirable address issued 
by ite Secretary, R. H. Dana. This document shows that 
the examination system is working satisfactorily, the 
selections being from the three highest on the roll. 
Questions are adapted to the kind of service required. 
The Secretary, combating the popular sneer that it 
is a “schoolboy” scheme, and that recent graduates 
from the schoojs will get the places, observes: ‘‘ With 
nearly three years’ experience in Massachusetts, it has 
been found that the average age of those who have 
passed is not that of the schoolboy, but of persons with 
practical experience. For the clerical service it is over 
thirty years, and for prison service thirty-six years, 
while ninety-elght per cent. have had only a com- 
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mon-school education.” The bearing on politics is 
stated tersely : ‘‘ Where the reform has been tried, it 
has, to be sure, diminished the great struggle for ap- 
pointments, but by lessening the power of political rings 
it has given the great mass of citizens more weight in 
the selections of their representatives, and has greatly 
increased the general interest in the politica! questions 
of the day.” For Massachusetts tho non-elective civil 
service officers call for salaries (including the cities) of 
over $5 000,000 a year, while in the nation these sala- 
ries rise to the aggregate of about $200,000,000 a year. 


Dr. J. P. Langworthy, who might appropriately be 
called the father of the Congregational House, and who 
for many years has been at the bead of the library and 
had charge of the building, passed away the past week, 
at the advanced age of over eighty. It is but a month 
or two since he was released from service by the choice 
of his successor, the Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Uxbridge. At 
the funeral appropriate and tender tributes were paid to 
his memory in the First Church in Chelsea, of which 
he was formerly pastor, by Dr. A. H Plumb, his imme- 
diate successor, by Dr. A. P. Foster, who was successor 
to Dr. Piumb, and by the present pastor, the Rev. F. W. 
Baldwin; also by Dr. Quint and others. Oxszrven. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


F any of our Puritan ancestors really thought that 
the observance of church festivals was a long step 
toward Rome, they would surely have groaned to per- 
ceive how universally their degenerate descendants 
nowadays make Christmas not only a social but a relig- 
fous festival. Evergreen decorations are not confined to 
the Episcopal church, and this year the services, includ- 
ing the sermon, in churches of every name were directed 
to making real the glad truths that the day commemo- 
rates. It is doubtful, however, if the children of Pari- 
tanical training did not find a Sunday Christmas a very 
severe trialto their patience. The fact that the New 
Year came on Sunday seemed to give an unwonted 
seriousness to the religious gatherings and addresses of 
that day, and made especially appropriate the commun- 
fon services and large additions to the churches. The 
succeeding holidsy was as bright and cold as the ideal 
January 1st ought to be, and the winter sports of sleigh- 
ing, tobogganing, and skating were to be had in perfec- 
tion. The calling custom of former years, with the 
accompaniments which had brought them into disrepute, 
were relegated almost entirely to ‘innocuous desue- 
tude, but instead there was a good deal of informal 
visiting of friends, who were as informally received. 
Several pastors held receptions for their congregstions 
on that day, while others employed it in carrying greet- 
ings toas many as possible in their parishes, 


The past year in Chicago has been noteworthy in 
several respects. Besides the usual and steady growth 
of the city, there has been an addition to the population 
ef about 75,000 by the annexation of suburbs. The 
dangers that threatened through the Anarchists have 
been averted, and, as it seems, thoroughly. The city 
government has been revolutionized under the new elec- 
tion law. The long-continued system of stealing by the 
County Commissioners has been broken up by the con- 
viction of the boodlers, The clearings of the Chicago 
banks are about three times as great as they were ten 
years ago, and $865 000,000 more than last year. 
Real estate transfers amounted to 95 millions, which 
is 27 millions more than last year. Butlding permits 
representing the value of 20 millions were issued. 
The newspapers report the year’s business as 
remarkably prosperous, in spite of the specula- 
tions which culminated in the great fall of wheat last 
spring, when twenty-two firms belonging to the Board 
of Trade suspended, and in spite of the famous strikes 


After years of freezing in winter, and being very un- 
comfortable at all other times of the year, because of a 
poor horse-car service, the people of the West Side have 
lately been nourishing a spark Of hope that a day of 
better things was dawning for them. They do not dare 
to become very jubilant just yet. Occasionally, for 
several years, there has been a mild agitation of the sub- 
j2ct of rapid transit, but it has been succeeded by a 
great calm, and the one company which controls all the 
lines has gone on absorbing every rival as soon as it 
became established, and furnishing accommodations 
both poor and ecanty. Now a new company hag bought 
Out the old horse-car corporation, and is ready to run a 
cable road through the tuanel If this ia not all that is 
desirable, it will at least be as rapid as the present system, 
and furnish a train in which tired men and women can 
sit ins‘ead of standing, and be comfortable instead of 
freezing on the platform or being packed too closely to 
move inside. Just at present the chief obstavle is with the 
City Council, who said nothing so long as the old com 
pany simply held the tunnel as a guard against compe 
tition, but who, as soon as a new company desires to 
use the old right of way for the convenience of the 





















public, begin to object, or haggle over rates, or append 
such conditions to their consent as to make it worth 
very little. Other parties also are ready to build an 
elevated railway, and are seeking to get the right to do 
80. Meetings of citizens in favor of and opposed to such 
a scheme are of frequent occurrence. It may be, there- 
fore, that the west side of Chicago will in time be as well 
provided with means of transportation as other and 
smaller cities which make no claims to be especially 
enterprising. 


The law by which matters become worse and worse 
until a long-suffering public can stand them no longer’ 
and rises up to demand somethiag better, is one which 
brought forth vigilance committees in California, and 
which belongs rather to barbarism than to civilization, 
but it is one by which most of our reforms come. Many 
are thinking that it is time for some tremendous protest 
to rise, according to this law, against the carelessness 
which has resulted in so many railroad accidents 
within the pasttwo weeks, If {it be true that we regard 
human life as very cheap, and the sacrifice of it as not 
worth making a fuss about, still we hardly like to con- 
fess it. It is refreshing, therefore, to know that an 
engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio road who recently 
ran his engine rapidly through a crowd of people who 
were boarding a suburban train, thereby seriously 
injuring one woman, is in a fair way to receive some 
punishment. There is hope also in the fact that the 
City Council has just passed an ordinance requiring the 
steam railroad companies to construct viaducts over the 
streets which they paes, and their approaches, and ulso 
fences on both sides of the track between the viaducts 
When this ia done, trains may run at a high rate of 
speed When it {is not done, they must not exceed six 
miles an hour. Such an ordinance, if enforced, will 
not only be a measure of public safety, but wil] prob- 
ably make suburban life much more desirable. 


A brewing company on the South Side astonished 
the city the other day by accidentally striking what 
seemed to be a flowing gas well The phenomenon was 
discovered by a search to find what clogged the pipe by 
which water was brought to the boiler of the engine, 
and it was found that the gas interfered with the action 
ofthe pump Experts declare that the gas is the gen- 
ulne article, and arises from the decomposition at the 
bottom of the lake [fit is not abundant enough to 
revolutfon!ze manufactures, everybody wishes that it 
might be abundant enough to furnish some competition 
to the Chicago city gas, which is of phenomenal : poor- 
ness. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION.’ 
By Rossiter W. Ravmonp, Pz.D. 


HE first part of the address, the latter portion of 
which we reproduce in full, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the pending strike in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania Mr. Raymond {sa director of one of 
the companies whore men have been on a strike since 
September last, and gave facts and figures respecting 
the wages of the men and the profits of the company in 
detail, A detailed analysis of the pay-rolls of the 
Lehigh Company for cizhteca months (January 1, 1886- 
June 80, 1887) shows t':at every miner, good, bad, or 
lodifferent, skillful or uo.klliful, workiag by contract 
for the company during that period, averaged $2 72 
for every day worked. During the year ending June 
80, 1887, their average net recelpts over and above ex- 
penditures he states to have been at least $660, the 
hours of labor not exceeding ten. The arrangement 
bet ween the miners and the operators is such that wages 
go up and down with the price of coal at New York, 
thus giving the miuers in a certain form a certain rate 
or share in the profits. The employees of the Lehigh 
O»mpany have during the last five years pald $86 505 
for building lots, and own 1,178 private houses. He 
declares that the strike of Jast fall, which has now ex- 
tended from the Lehigh into the Schuylkill region, did 
not originate in any distress of the mining population. 
‘* It was part of a deliberate plan to conquer once for 
all the anthracite business, and this was part of a wider 
and wilder plan to rule the country, in spite of law and 
justice, by a comparatively smal! minority of its labor- 
ers, arrogating to themselves the credit of representing 
labor.” This plan he thus describes : 

The plan was to make s sudden demand upon the 
operators of the Lehigh region and enforce it with a 
strike, to the support of which the miners of the other 
regions were expected to contribute. Then, after the 
Lehigh collieries had been forced to yield, the Schuyl- 
kill and the Wyoming regions were to be attacked in 
succession in the same fashion. The Wyoming miners 
did not heartily co oparate with their contributions, and 
the strike was apparently doomed to swift fatlure. For 
the Lehigh opsratora, knowing that to yield was ruin, 


1 Being part of an address delivered before the New York and 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Churches, Brooklyn, 
Janusry 10, 1888. 
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resolved unanimously to resist. But, unfortunately, the 
great ‘Reading Company, occupying the Schuylkill 
region, was just in the throes of reorganization after 
previous disasters, and could not afford to imperil its 
existence by the complications of a labor confi!ct. 
Accordingly, Mr. Corbin made a written agreement 
with the organization to which his miners belonged, 
that the Reading Company would grant the advance of 
wages demanded until January 1, on condition that if no 
similar advance should be given before that time in the 
other coal regions, the men should return to the former 
scale of wages with the New Year This unfortunate 
bargain made it directly the interest of the Schuylkiil 
miners to support the Lehigh strike ; and it was evident 
at once that no settlement could be reached before the 
end of the year. That period bas now passed: the 
Reading miners have repudiated their solemn contract, 
after enjoying all the benefits of {t; and public sym- 
pathy is again invoked for the causeless and frultlese 
suffering which will result. 

Passiog over the miners’ strike to a general consider- 
ailon of the labor question, Mr. Raymond proceeded to 
discuss this question as follows : 

The permanent truth underlying the Saviour’s utter- 
ance, ‘The poor ye have always with you,” is this: 
That in every generation, under every system of govern- 
ment or industry, there will be those who suffer hard- 
ship. The spirit of Jesus Christ, imperfectly expressed 
by his visible church, and potent far beyond ita limits, 
has wrought a mighfy change in mankind already, and 
is yet working mightily for the removal of many causes 
of suffering. The public sentiment of the world cries 
out against oppression and fraud They exist, but they 
are no longer unchallenged, no longer fashionable. The 
laws of civilized States condemn Injustice and violence, 
and repress or discourage vice ; and even the organized 
charities of Christendom are more and more so shaped 
and directed as not to perpetuate the causes of the misery 
they relleve. But even when public sentiment and law 
and benevolence shall have done their utmoat, there will 
be no progress without pain; for there will still be 
change, and change ja pain. There wil) be organ!za- 
tion ; and organizition means social machinery ; and 
machinery means friction ; and the more complex the 
machinery, the more polats of friction. The part of 
Christianity is not to set itself against progress, which 
is the fruit of its own loins ; not to destroy the social 
machinery which has been built up at so much cost ; but 
to oil the joints and bearings with love, diminish the 
friction as much as possible, and seek and prove and 
accept all modifications of it which are real improve- 
ments. But Christianity is espectally set to guard the 
principles on which all progress toward the elevation 
of mankind is founded. 

These princ!ples have been admirably stated by one 
of our most thoughtful and earnest Christian eitizena, 
the Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, now Mayor of New York, 
in a paper read at the Church Congress in Cincinnati, 
in October, 1878, as follows : 

‘* The three cardinal and unchangeable facts of hu- 
manity are the individual, the family, and society. 
There {is and can be no other basis for government or 
religion. The fundamental characteristic of the indi- 
vidual is personal liberty ; of the family, love; and of 
society, justice.” 

Liberty, love, and justice! These three abide; and 
we might add, the greatest of these fs love, for it really 
includes the other two. The philanthropy which 
destroys liberty on the one hand, or distorts justice on 
the other, is apurious. For love must seek, vot the 
temporary pleasure, but the highest good, of its objects. 

The liberty of every man {is bounded by the liberty of 
every other. Within these boundaries it is sacred. 
To protect it isthe ~ighest function of government. 
This protection involves the maintenance of order. But 
order may be maintained by tyranny. Hence we must 
go a step further, and require that kind of crder which 
secures liberty—namely, justice. Justice comprises the 
protection of the individual, and hence of the commu- 
nity, sgainst violence and against fraud. In the sphere 
of justice all men should be equal—equally entitled to 
protection, equally bound to keep their word, equally 
able to invoke the ald of the law to exact the keeping 
of promises made for due consideration to them. 

That these principles are fundamenial our Conatitu- 
tion expressly declares in the safeguards which it pro- 
vides for personal liberty, the rights of property, and 
the obligation of contracts. Unless civilization be a 
failure, and all progress a chimera, then this much is 
settled: that anything which proposes to remedy real 
or supposed evils by impairing either liberty or justice 
is a step backward, not forward. 

Now, such proposals are rife in our day. It is seri- 
ously declared that the so-called laboring classes are to 
be elevated on masse by destroying the freedom of the 
individual to work where, for whom, and at what rate 
he pleases. Workingmen are exhorted to make a vol- 
untary abdication of this liberty ; those who will not do 
go are terrorized or aseaulted ; employers who assert 
their corresponding rights as free men to make contracts 
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with free men are “‘ boycotted.” The violation by the 
laborer of a contract so made is lauded as a resistance 
to oppression. It is even declared to be his duty to 
inflict violence and Joss upon parties in no way con- 
nected with his dispute, to spread distress throughout 
the community, by way of coercing a summary conces 
sion of his claims ; nay, even when he has no complaints 
he is urged to use all these terrible forces for the simple 
purpose of punishing those of his fellow-lsborers who 
will not become subjects of the central, secret, irrespon- 
sible tyranny he has set up, or who, having or ce sworn 
allegiance to it, fail to pay thelr dues, upon which its 
salaried ¢ flicers live. 

Along with tbis voluntary suicide or violent arsaseina- 
tion of liberty, we hear noisy assaults upon the existing 
forms of justice. All property is robbery; wage- 
recelving is slavery ; the police are not the min‘sters of 
order, but the myrmidons of despotiem. We must have 
socialism, communism, anarchy, beginning with im- 
partial, indiscriminate murder, that the reign of true 
brotherly love may begin. 

Now, is there no special reason at this time for such 
outcry ? Are all these labor troubles imaginary, the 
result of wild harangues and criminal conspiractes ? 
Certaloly not. There is hardship, though mostly not 
where the greatest tumult appears. 

There has been from 1873 to the present time, with 
but slight and temporary relief, a pecullar commercial 
depression throughout the clviliz2d world. The tariff, 
too many silver dollars, too few silver dollars, intem- 
perance, taxation, the surplus, the banks, the extortions 
of eapital, the extortions of labor, superabundant har- 
vests, deficient harvests, Republican mismansgement, 
Democrat'c mismanagement—do not explain it. It has 
affected most severely the most enterprising nations 
And it is unquestionably the result of one chief cause— 
namely, the sudden destruction of some occupations 
and the sudden revolution in nearly all, produced by 
the cheapening of production and traneportation, the 
opening of new sources of supply, the substitution of 
new materials and new processes and machinery for 
old—all resulting from the rapid extension of labor- 
saving inventions. An admirable summary of this great 
change will be found in the series of articles by the Hon 
David A. Wells io the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” 
particularly the second of the series, published last 
August. I will give but a few typical examples. 

The Suez Canal, opened in 1869 gave ‘“‘the death- 
blow tosailing vessels.” According to some authorities, 
2 000,000 tons of shipping previously employed in the 
East Indian trade was virtually destroyed at once. 
The work of commerce with India began to be carried 
on by steamers, a great number of which were built in 
1870-78 But these were nearly ali made useless 
within three years by improvements in marine engines ; 
and since 1876 these improved steamships have been 
discarded in favor of still better ones, saving some 
twenty per cent. ia fuel-consumption. All these 
changes ruined many capitalists, and threw many em- 
ployees out of work. 

Again, the reduction of the voyage to India from six 
or eight months to less than thirty days, and the estab- 
lishment of telegraphic lines to the East, have destroyed 
completely the warehousing and dis ributing system 
which made Londou the center of the commercia) 
world. Similar «ffects have been produced, or are in 
progress, upon the Australian wool crop, which was 
formerly shipped to England, and even upon the foreign 
market for American wheat. 

B:fore 1875 steamships did not compete serfously with 
sailing vessels for bulky freights. They had to carry 
too much coal. Now they are larger, run more cheaply, 
and are fast monopol'zing the sea The number of men 
employed in ocean commerce has been redvced more 
than one-half per weight carried, and ocean freights. 

The extension of railways, and the introduction of 
the Bessemer prccess by which steel rails can be cheaply 
made, has cheapened land transportation to a still 
greater extent, so that the rich fields of Dakcta and 
Manitoba and the cattle on the plains of the West have 
come into the markets of the world. The land question, 
which underlies all other troublesome questions of the 
day in England, has been raised by the invention of 
Sir Henry Bessemer more than by any other one 
cause, 

But cheap steel and steam have had much wider 
effects than this The most stable measure of value 
known to mankind for centuries had been, that a day's 
labor was worth a bushel of wheat. To-dsy, on the 
plains of Dakota, machinery {s applied to agriculture to 
such an extent that one day’s labor of one man produces 
more than fifteen bushels of wheat. All industries show 
a similar, though a smaller, increase. In sbort, the 
average amount of labor required in civilized countries 
to produce a given product is less to-day by at least 
forty per cent. than it was a score of years ago. 

I might go further, and show how petroleum has de- 
stroyed the former manufacture of Illuminating liquids, 
from whaleoll up; how the former cultivation of 
madder has been killed by the production of an artifi- 





clal substitute, and so on. But I have said enough to 
show what a stupendous series of changes has taken 
place. 

These changes have come ‘u idenly and all together, 
It is indeed a marvel that they have not produced greater 
disturbance. For the world is poor,asa whole It hae 
hither'o eaten and wern and u‘ed up nearly all that it 
annually produced. It c-u'd not, we might infer 
affcrd to have its ships, bulldings, machines, and bust- 
ness arrangements swept away, and to be practicslly 
ordered to begin again. 

Yet society has endured this revo)u‘ton, and fr u1d it 
benefic'al on the whole. Nothing is mcr. certain than 
this, that the wages of Jabor have increased, while the 
cost of living has decreased. Moreover, tho rate of in- 
terest has fallen—a ture sign that the profits of cep!'tal 
are not greater than formerly. 

The chief attendant hardships have been so-called 
overproduction, and consequent du'lness of trade, and 
the presence of surp'us lab>r, unemployed. Mr Wells 
shows clearly that these and other evils often cited as 
causes of depression are in reality results of the over- 
whelming cause outlined above. They re incidental to 
the prccess of readju‘tment which must goon No 
device of Jegisiation or orgau'z tion will evade this ne. 
cessity ; most of them simply enbance and prolong the 
trouble. For if capital must engage in new enterprises 
aud men mu:t find new employments, the imposition of 
fresh burdens upon capital and of fetters upon individual 
men must directly hinder the process, Legislative reme- 
Gies are worse than useless When the surface of water 
has been disturbed and is seeking its levei again, you 
cannot burry or help it with a paddle 

We hear sometimes that the next step of progress will 
be the ownersh{p by the laborer of the tools. machinery, 
and plant of manufec‘ures and trade Tals wou'd be 
a good thing in many cccupations, and a bad thing in 
others. But ft is, in any event, not a thing to be forced 
up%n the laborer agatnst hts will, [f ‘“‘labor” had 
owned the property destroyed within the past fifteen 
years by the progress of the arts. the world would be 
full of outcry about its wrongs. And if a laborer, 
fearing such chan ges and Irsses yet to come, prefers to 
make a bargain which gives him definite wages and re- 
lieves him from the risks of losses, he should be free 
to make it, and bound to keep it. 

The best way in which a poor man can become an 
owner in a large business {s through the prirc'ple of 
incorporation, with limited lability. Th's has been 
done to an immense extent. Stocks of cur great cor- 
porations are held by hundreds of thousands of small 
owners, who have invested in them their savings. But 
the fashionable philanthropy of the day denounces 
corporations as in'quitous ; and no flicer of a corpora 
tion, striving to discharge his duty to its stockholders, 
is exempt from fierce and slanderous attack. 

The principle of association, whether of capital or of 
labor, is good and necessary; but it is a power in the 
State which needs to be closely watched Assoclated 
capital we do watch, restraining it by law and by publ’c 
opinion. But associated labor may also bicome a 
menace to liberty and justice. All associations must be 
voluntary, open, and responsible. And no association, 
whether of capital or of labor, should be allowed for 
one moment to stand beyond the reach of Jaw. The 
most pressi2g problem of the hour fs to make the labor- 
er’s contract free, and then to make it binding. S»lve 
this, and time will solve the rest. .Neglect this, and 
your social reform, founded upon {n/quity, will topple 
into chaos. 

Perhaps it is not difficult for you and me to see that 
all these turbulent movements are ease. tlally retrogrest- 
{ve and barbaric; that they are bound to fall, and 
would bring ruin if they could succeed, because they 
contravene both liberty and justice. But what is easy 
for us is not so easy for the ignorant, the half educated, 
the just-awakened, eager souls of those who become the 
victims of doctrinaires and demagogues. Hence it is 
most unfortunate that, besides men of selfish design, 
there are men of high charac‘er and benevolent pu’p se, 
who inflsms the minds of the less {ntellizent by thelr 
loose sympathy and mistaken encouragement. Above 
all, Christtan miaisters, half informed or reckless as to 
the facts, are denouncing ths oppression of labor which 
they assume to exist, aud which they say causes such 
unfortunate outbresks, and must have speedy and rad- 
ical remedy. Men who would not give a quarter tos 
street tramp who sald he was hungry, because they 
know that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he is 
an impostor and would snend thelr alms in drink, will 
accept the sensationsl story of an irresponsible news- 
paper reporter, and lavish forthwith upon an unworthy 
case, not money to buy intox'cation withal, but words 
that are themselves intoxicating. Now, the firat duty of 
a Christian to his fellow-man under such circumstances 
‘s to tell him the truth ; and I hold those who, without 
taking pains to ascertain the truth, pour ‘‘ the ofl of 
sympathy” upon the fires of passion, to be dangerous 
incendiaries. If they go further, and with reckicss 
tongues denounce what they call wickedmess in high 





places, taking the wickedness for granted because the 
places are high, attacklag by name individuals and 
corporatfons, jiries and judges, undermining the confi- 
dence of the employed in the good fatth of thetr 
employers, swallowing open-mouthed all manner of 
mons'r us statistics brewed by sensation-mongers, and 
ranging themselves as apostles of labor alongside of 
that fncarnation of mischief-maktng idleness, the Walk- 
ing Delegate, then I say they are guiliy of a crime 
against truth’and liberty and justice and man and God, 
for which good intentions are no excuse. 

Some, featiog to speak amiss, are dumb. At least, 
they sre not drawn by a maudlin sentimentalism iato 
virtual slander and complicity with crime. Butis not 
more than this to be expected? Brethren and fathers, 
we ask more: we Christian men, bearing the burdens of 
great trusts, administering as the cfficers of corporations 
the property of thousands of the industri>us poor, sirlv- 
{ng with anxicua study both to give to the great con- 
sum'ng public cheap transportation, cheap fuel, cheap 
necessaries of life, and to secure to our employees steady 
employment, fair wages, inducements to Indus'ry. self- 
elevation, and manliness—struggling to 1espect. liberty 
and maintain justice, and to help without pauporizing 
our fellows—we atk, not merely that the filppant libels 
of the press shall not be reinforced with the red hot 
rhetoric of the pulpit, but that the representatives of 
Christ shall speak out for his cause betrayed and belied. 
We do not ask that ministers shall understand tustoesa, 
but that they shall perceive when the eternal priaciples 
of right are endangered, and shall cry aloud and not 
spare—even the ‘‘ workingman |” - 


COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENARY 
OF TOLERATION IN FRANCE. 


By Prorgessor Henry M. Barrv, D.D., LL D 


HE one hun¢reath anniversary of the Edict of 
Toleration last month called fortb, as was antic- 
{pated, a goo’ly amount of enthusiasm and the ex- 
pression of a great deal of heartfelt gratitude. to 
heaven on the part of the French Protestants. 
Taere seems to be scarcely a corner of the Republic 
in which the Huguenots are still represented by their 
descendants where the occasion was not commemo- 
tated in some public manner. A scora of newspapers 
lying before us at the moment of wridng indicate 
in one way and another the widespread interest. 
Among them are journali from Chateau Oamb: éiaia, 
on the Belgian frontier, which we astoclate mentally 
with the disastrous treaty of Henry II. and the Spanish 
Ktog Pailip, and from Orthez, in the old province of 
Baro at the foot of the Pyrenees; from Saintes and 
Rochefort, on the western seaboard, where the Reforma. 
tion once counted its adherents by tens of thou- 
sands, and from Nice, on the Mediterranean, Ssinie- 
Foy, in ancient Guyenne, and Anduze, in Languedcc, 
are represented by esheets both of which bear the 
historic title ‘‘ Le Huguenot,” and Saint Jean de Gird 
calls up memories of Cavalier and Rolland and the other 
dauntiess Camisard chiefs by its Protestant publics fon, 
“La Cévenole.” Paris itself is here, both with the 
daily paper and with the more stately magaz'ne; and 
the pens of such able writers as Eugé.e Réveillaud, 
Ariste Viguié, Charles Dirdier, and D. Benoit have 
been employed in rehearsing a story which the multi 
tude know scarcely if at all. It is significant of the 
times in which we live that the great political dally of 
the capital, the ‘‘ Journal des Dé ate,” bas given nearly 
four of its large columns to the discussion of the history 
of the great law of L u's XVI ; and that the author of 
{ts article is the first of the gentlemen named above, well 
remembered by many of tho readers of The Christian 
Union because of his visit to the United States seven 
vears ago, in company with the lamented Taeophilus 
D>dds 
Some of the public celebrations were of exceptional 
interest. Most dramatic was undoubtedly that which 
was first held. A year since, the idea of marking the 
advent of the centenary by a memorial column, to be 
erected on the very scene of the exploits o’ the daunt- 
less Cam({sards, was suggested at a meeting of Jaymen 
and ministers held in one of the churches of the 
Cévennes. The project was received with favor, aud 
on the 14th of August, 1887, a large throng of Protest- 
ants from far and near met at Font-Morte to witness the 
solemn ded’cation of the monument which had been 
reated The number of persons pri sont was estimated 
at between five and six thousand, including some 
twenty-six pastors, all wearing the Genevan gown which 
is stil used by French Protes'ant ministers in the ru pit 
on solemn occasions The spot where they were gath- 
ered w:sa wild mountain plateau, fully 2 500 feet above 
the sea, and on the very watershed that separates the 
tributaries of the ocean from those of the Mediterravesn. 
So lonely a place, far removed from the habitations of 
men, might well be supposed to have been exempt from 
the clash of arms and the din of battle. Instead of this, 
however, Font-Morte witnessed not less than three 
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‘gangulnary engage ments in the memorable years of the 
“Oamisard revolt— 1702 1703, and 1704, In the last two 
‘of these engagements the Ipsurgenta were tignally vic- 
torious. It was sppropriate, therefcre, that upon the 
stone just set ud these words should be {ncribed : “Oa 
the cecasion of the centenary of the Edict of Toleraiion 
the sons of the Huguenots have, on the theater of ancient 
combats erec'ed this monument to ieligtous perce and 
to the memory of the martyrs.” Such a gathering 98 
met at the dedicatory exercises weuld, only a little more 
than a century ago, have called down upon all present 
the most severe penaliies of the Fienchlaw. For no 
greater offense than that of attending such a meeting 
many & Mav, Mary a woman and child, were fired upon 
and killed by the royal sroops eent to break tt up. 
Many a man taken prisoner was sent to the galleys for 
life, while his mother or his wife was immured ta 
prison or convent It was something to bo able even 
now to jon in the repetition of Calvin’s famous C onfes 
sion of S'ns. and in singing the grand cld psalms of 
Marot and B2ga, and to Isten to a stirring historical 
address by Profesror Vi. u'é of the Protestant Theolog- 
fecal Faculty of Paris, without fear of hostile ioter 
ference “ 

For some years the Frérch Protestants have been fn 
the habit of celebrating, on the first Sunday of Novem 
ber, the * Festival of the Reformation.” In many towns 
and villages this day was observed the present year with 
aptcial reference to the centenary. In other places a 
second service was held on Sunday, the 20 h of N vem- 
ber. being the nearest Loru’s day to the auniversary of 
the Edict, wh'ch, though bear!ng no day of the month, 
is known to have been tigned on the 17h ard to 
have been bre ught to the Purliament to ba registered 
two days later. At Besumont, not far frem the cliy of 
Valence, the celebration trok place on Tuerday, No- 
vember 1, and occupfed tte entire day. Ia the morn- 
ing Pas'or Fages delive*«d s spirited address on the 
Aistinctive traits of the H .. uenots, and in the afternoon 
M. Benott, of Montauban. spoke of the Etict of Tolera- 
tion itself. The orcasion was interestiog for more than 
onereason, The P-otestaxt ‘‘tewple,” which has re- 
cently been very tast:fu'ly restored and decorated is 
one half of an old church ; the other half still serves the 
Roman Catholics of the place fer thelr worship. 8o it 
was that, the day beingthe R man Catholic feast of All 
Sainte, the Protestas's while list ning to Pastor Fages’s 
excellent speech, could from time to time hear the 
monotonous chart of he mass from the other part of the 
eacted edifice. 

It may be noted“hs 8 gratifying cl: oumstence that the 
public addresses, as well as the sriicles in the French 
Protestant press, on the occasion of the centenary, are 
generally not merely historical and congratulatory In 
character, but aim at producing a salutary ¢ffect. The 
chronicle of the past century —the century since Protest- 
antism has had more or Jess epportunity to ¢x-rt itself— 
Ya not one of which {ts adberents may justly be preud. 
Coldness and Indifference have taken the place of the 
ardent zeal for the truth which distinguished the Hu- 
guenots fn an age of persecution and proscription If the 
Protestantism of ‘‘rance is to be of any value, it muat 
srouse {itself from itstorpor. This is a fact which many 
of those who recently sp ke or wrote did not overlock 
** Court de Gébelin,” writes Elfe Oaris in the Bulletin 
Evan; 6''que of Saintes, ‘in a tabular view drawn up in 
1782 estimated tLat the number of Protestants in France 
was about fifteen hundred thousand «ut of the sixteen 
milHons which the kingdom contained at'that tlme We 
stand In smezement before such 8 figure. After a cent- 
ury of persecution, the Protestant population, whore 
extermination tad been undertaken, is discovered to be 
large, having lost none of its energy, none of {'s mcral 
elasticity, bc cause it has kept the faith. But »hat ead 
refleetions should we not be cal'ed upon to msks if we 
were to cast a glance on the present atate of Protestant 
is after acentury of Hiberty ? Let us ‘aks heed lest 
ind!ff-rence and infidelity, which are mak!ng such 
advance among us, should succeed fn an un‘ertaking in 
which the diazoonsof Louis the Fourteenth, the most 
cruel punishments, and one hundred years of horrible 
vesations, utterly failed ’ Osher writers are not less 
explicit and candid in diecussing this theme. M. B -nolt 
does not hetitate to admit that, if C urt de Gé>elin was 
correct fn his census, the Protestants of France are 
scarcely one-half as numerous a3 they were a ceniuty 
ago. And M Draussin concludes an able a’ticle with 
these mournful senter ces : ‘‘ Perhaps, in celebra‘ing the 
centenary of the Edict of Toleration, we have more reason 
to humble curselve3 than to rej ice, if it is true that we 
have been less faithful, lees alive, in a time of peace than 
our ancestors were in a time of tribulation, and if, by 
spiritual apathy, our Pcctestantism of the ninet-enth 
century Bas lost more members than it gained in the last 
century. May the Lord make us more wortby of free. 
dom, and, after having built the Church of the Desert 
on the ruins of the ‘temples,’ may he preserve us from 
the ruin of thechurches in the deserted ‘temples’! 

Yet all is not dark in the prgsent condition of French 
Protestantism. There is & growing spirituality and ep 





Increasing activity. Ifthe Christians of France are far 


from being so consecrated in life as they should be, 
they are also far from the lethargy of the beginning and 
early part of the present coatury. Batter and more 
Biblical views prevail. The Protestant ministry, which 
seventy-five years ago was predominantly unsound on 
some of the most vital points of the C aristian faith, is 
now as decidedly ranged on the side of revealed truth 
The so-called ‘‘libsral” partv acknowledges defeat by 
ustog its influencs with the Government to prevent the 
convccation of the cfficlal synods of the church, in 
which the evangelical wing would certainly have an 
overwhelming msj rity. Zor this lack of cfficlal 
synods the evangelical wing makes up, so far as poss!- 
ble, by the ‘‘unofficlal” synods which it regularly 
holds. Taking everything into consideration, the 
Frerc> P.otestanta have never bsfore been in so 
promising a position. Thia fs brought out very strik- 
{ngly by a writer in the ‘ Huguenot” of Silote Foy, 
who has briefly reviewed the successive steps of the 
legislation of France since the issue of the law of Louls 
the Sixteenth which granted the Protestants a mre 
right to a civil ex'stence. Certainly it shculd not be 
forgotten, in estima'iog the religious condition of the 
couatry du'ing the interval that has elapsed since the 
promulvation of the EjSfct of Toleration, that for 
ninety-four years of the cen\u-y the Protestants were 
constantly interfered with whenever they attempted to 
hold meeticgs ou'side of their regular churches. It was 
pot until the publication of the law of June 30-July 1 
1881 that the work of evangel!s ition every where and at 
all times became possible; fcr its first article declared 
that public meetings might be held ‘‘ without any au- 
thor zation previously obtained.” 

That the Roman Catholic clergy was the persistent 
and implacable enemy of toleration during the long and 
dreary pericd of one hundred and two years svcceeding 
the R:vocation fe a fact waich Eigéas Réveillaud 
brings cut with great effect in the masterly article to 
which referexce has already been made. M. Welas has 
corroborated his statements in an exhaustive paper pub- 
lished In the Bulletin of the French Protestant Histor- 
ical Soclety. In each one of i's successive assemblies 
the clergy, as M Révelllaud shows, uttered cries of 
alarm at the bare posstbility that some measure of 
toleration might be extended to the Protestants. ‘‘Up 
to the last minute it fought without wavering. Only 
when {t saw that the game was lost did it alter its tone 
and seem to concede toleration, but only in order to 
prepare the better to combat liberty.” In the Assembly 
of Notables the c’ergy had an important coadjutor in 
the person of the Count of Artols, afterwards King 
under the name of Crarles the Tenth. Even after the 
edict had been passed which recogn'zed the rights of 
the Protestants as citizens, allowed them to make their 
marriages valid in the sight of the law, and removed 
from the offspring of those marriages the stigma of 
illeglifmacy, the clergy strenuously endeavored to pre- 
vent the Parllament from spproving th's scant conces- 
sion of justice to the unforturate Huguenots. Despite 
this opposition, the Parlfament registered the edict on 
the 27%:h of January, 1788 ‘‘I have sald,” remarks M. 
Réveillaud, ‘that immediately the clergy changed Its 
tone. On the 27h of July, the Avchbishop of Nar. 
bonne, speaking to the King In its name, ¢xpreseed 
himself thus: ‘In rendering thanks to your Majesty for 
having removed from our altars the danger of fa'se- 
hood and perjury, we shall never envy our erring 
brethren the sweet nanes of father and husband. We 
shall see with satisfaction children born without shame 
partaking, under the law's protection, the heri'aze of 
those «bo gave them birth. We bless your M jesty for 
having «t !cogth re established the precious harmony that 
should always reign between the law and the rights of 
pa'ure. R:move, 8're, from your ordinences (it is the 

‘shops of your realm that conjure you in the name of 
relizion)—r: move the rigorous penalties which reason, 
justice, and humanity alike disown.’ It isa pity that 
this pathetic language was heard then for the first time 
For a century the asembiies cf the clergy had not 
spoken a single word cf protest against the atrocious 
ordinances that shocked men’s donsciences. They had 
always encouraged the King to place his subj<cts, ac 
cording to the elegant euphemism of the orator of the 
Assembly of 1675 ‘in the blessed necessity of being 
always faithful.’ Now they found themselves com- 
pelled to speak the langusgeof nature. But it was too 
late.” 

A alngle fact may be added to indicate the present at- 
titude of the Government and people of F:ance in respect 
to the great names of Huguenot history. On the 26:h of 
May, 1887 cfiicfal report was made by the muatclpal 
erchitect of Paris that, in accordance with a resolution 
of the Municipal Council, approved by the prefect of the 
department, he had had a commemorative inscription 
p'aced upon the front wall of Nv. 144 Rue de Rivoll, 
to the following effect: ‘‘On this spot.stood the man- 
sion where Admira! Coligny perished, assassinated on 
the ulghtof Saint Bartholomew, the 24th of August, 
1572.” 





SUNDAY AND THE THEATERS. 


By GrorGce J, Manson. 


HE readers of The Christian Uaton are probably 
aware that our theaters give eight performarces a 
week—nightly performance« from Monday to Saturday, 
inclusive, and matiné s on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Toe readers will probably be surprised to learn that 
p rformances ate also regularly given, in some large 
ciiles, on Sunday nights. 

The firat clty to give Siaday night performances was 
Nw Ocleans, where there {3 a large French population, 
and where, theatrically spaxktnz, Sanday night Is the 
best night inthe week In Sin Franclec> they have 
had Suaday night perf »rmancas alaca 1865; fa Cincin- 
nati ani 8. Louls for ab out ten years past, {a Chicago 
for the same length of time in Milwauk3e for about six 
years, fa San Antoalo, T.x.2 for two years, and in 
Minne: p lis the custom of § inday night performances 
has been introduced this sess0n. In Naw York we do 
nxt have Sunday night dramatic performancss, but 
Sunday night © sacred ’c ncarts, of high ani low de- 
gree, are plentiful. [a Cinclnostl the Liw and Order 
Lzague has lately made a spectal eff rt to prevent 
dramatic performances on Sinday. Theatrical man- 
agers in that city, {t is sald argue that they are willing 
to refrain from opening their places of amusement 
provided the concert siloons and the bser gardens are 
kept closed ; they argu: that the |.w ehould not favor 
the G:rmans ani the | wer class of ‘‘shows” and pro- 
scribe the higher clags of dramat'c entertalament. 

Is toe Sunday night performance a finarclal benefit 
to the manager? A:k some managers, and they will 
tell you ft is not. They w'll say that the large audl- 
euces on Sunday n'ghis are offset by a small attendance 
on Monday and Tuesday nights Ask another man- 
ager, and he will tell you that Sunday night fs the beat 
alight fa the wesk. Thoare ts no doubt that fn cities like 
Chicago, St. L uls. and Nsw O-leans the theatrical 
manager does au {mmoense bis{aess on Sunday nights. 
As for Monday and Tuesday nights, there fs always a 
moderate attendance, whether Sunday performances are 
given or not Svill it rema'ns true that some cities 
without Sunday performances ylald a b:;.ter floanctal 
return than others with them I‘ will be found that 
two weeks’ bus{ness fn Chicago, 8: Louts, ani Clacla- 
nat! with Sanday p2rformaucas will not yield as much 
profit asatwo weeks’ stay in Brooklyn, boston, Paila- 
delp'ifa, or Baltimore, where the theaters are closed on 
Sundays 

Actors, as a rule, do not care to play on Sunday 
Some do not cire to because they are not paid extra for 
their services ; others obj3ct on the ground of religious 
principle. S me of our leadiag actors refuse point 
blank to play on Sunday ; as. for instance, Joseph Jeffer. 
son, Elwin Booth Liwrencs Barrett. Miggzte Mitchell, 
Henry Irving Mary Anderson. Mme. Morj ska, Fanny 
Davenport, and others. Miss Aiderson and Mme. Mod- 
jeska (both of whom it may besaid, are estimable lad!ss 
and strict Roman Catholfc:) will not play duriog 
Holy Week [a Now Y rk, of late years. two of the 
theater.—the Madison Squire and Dsly’«—are closed on 
the night of Good F.fiay. 

Leaving the question of the religious side of the actor 
to ba briefly discussed further on, it should be stated 
that performers in a company, at the begianfag of the 
season, sign a contract as to what they are to do, how 
much they are to be pald, etc The following {s a copy 
of a c ntract for an actor fa a traveling company : 


This Agreement, made and entered into this........... 
kas sus « 649 A D., 1887, by and between..............Manager, 
OEP Ty party of the first part, and Miss............ 
oceceeeut , Artist, party of the second part ; 

WitnesETH, That the party of the first part engages the 
party of the second part for season of 1887 and 1888, com- 


mencing on or about............ 1887, to play............666 
Se Theaters, traveling at a weekly salary of....... j 
dollars. 


The number of performances constituting the week’s 
services shall be according to the custom of the Theaters 
and Cities at which she may be required to appear, and on 
all holidays. 

Wis co tsdnesstassns not to play or perform for any other 
person, gratuitously or for profit, previous te and during 
above date of engagement in cities, or during tour, without 
written consent of manager. 

The party of tha second part engages and binds herself 
unto the party of the first part for the time, terms, and con- 
ditions stated above, and agrees to aid, to the best of her 
ability, in thecapacity as above stated. Tals engagement 
holding good until it has been faithfally fulfilled by the 
party of the second part, or canceled by the party of the first 
part, ty valgarity. or infringement of the rules by the party 
of the second part. 

It will bo seen from the above that “the aumber 
of performances constituting the week 8” services ordi- 
narily are ‘‘ according to the custom of the theaters and 
cities at which she may be required to appear, and on 
all holidays’ In other words, in cliles where there are 
Sunday performances, she would be required to appear 
on that day, and with no extra salary. Many of the 
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better actors, however, now demand extra pay if they 
are to play on Sundays. The manager, with a view to 
thrift, searches for some cheaper actor who will play 
without additional compensation—and there are many 
of them—and an incompetent actor gets an engsge 
ment. 

Whatever principle an actor may have on this Sunday 
question, unless he be a star he must play, as the con- 
tract says, “‘according to the custom.’ It may gall 
htm considerably to do this, but he will have to do it or 
go without an engagement, unless he can secure a post- 
tion In a stock company in a city where there are no 
Sunday performances, which is almost an impossible 
thing to do. There are many actors who do have 
scruples against this Sunday work, but they argue in 
this way : “I’ve got to make my living for myself and 
family. If I refuse to play on Sundays I cant secure 
an engagement I am in the same position as the car 
driver and conductor. I would rather, after a hard 
week’s work, have the day for myself, but I’m the 
creature of circumstances; the public insist on hav- 
ing Sunday performances, and I must submit” A 
theatrical menager, one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, who has a theater of his own ina non-Sunday- 
playing city, but who takes out his company every 
season to play in other large cities, sald to me, not long 
ago: “I am not a church-going man, and I have no 
religious sentiments on the subject, but when I am with 
my company, and a Sunday night performance takes 
place, I must sey I don’t—I don’t feel exactly easy ; it 
don’t seem natural, because I am not used to it, and I 
wasn’t brought up to it.” If the ethical professor 
should weigh this sentiment in his delieate scales, it 
would probably reach the weight of a coneclentious 
scruple. Inthe case of thie manager it should be added 
that he formerly allowed his theater to be opened for 
concerts on Sunday evenings, but for the past two years 
he will not rent it for any purpose on the first day of 
tho week. 

Rehearsals are sometimes held on Sunday nights, 
but they are the exception rather than the rule. Of 
course there are many week-day rehearsals before a 
new play is produced, but when a full-dress rehearsal is 
to be given. it is, in our best theaters, in New York at 
least, given on a Monday night, when the theater is 
closed to the public. Of course, there are reasons other 
than religious for this In the select audience invited 
to attend the rehearsal, consisting of dramatic critics, 
men of society, doctors, lawyers, etc., there will surely 
be found some who would not come on a Sunday night, 
and their influence is so great that their prejudices must 
be respected. Besides, it inspires the public with con- 
fidence that the play will be wortkily produced when 
they read the announcement th t “the theater will be 
closed on Monday night for a full-dress rehearsal of the 
new play.” 

It occurs to me that en article on the subject of Sun- 
day and the theaters would not be complete without 
some allusion to the actor fn his relation to the church 
and to religion. 

From the time when Molfére gave to the world Tar- 
tuffe as a satire on religious hypocrisy to the present, 
when, in some of our modern plays, innocent clergy- 
men and dignified deans are placed in ridiculous and 
questionable situations, there has been a deep-seated 
prejudice on the part of a certain cless of actors against 
clergymen I say a certain class of actors, and I think I 
say so advisedly. Religiously speaking, actors may be 
divided into two classes : first, those who have in early 
years, like most of us, received religious training, who 
have been brought up to attend church, and who, con- 
sequently, have a respect for religion and religious 
observances; and, second, infidels, atheists, and free 
thinkers. This second class habitually speak of all 
religious teacbers as “frauds,” and seem to regard 
all believers in religion as sneaks and hypocrites. It is 
not worth while wasting any time or thought over this 
class. They do not differ from the same kind of folk 
found off the stage. 

In the first class of actors will be found men who 
respect themselves, who pursue their profession as an 
art that they love, and who, no matter how lukewarm 
they may have grown in religious matters, havea 
respect for religion and a knowledge of and reverence 
for the primitive truths and teachings of Christianity. 
Many actors, too, are church members or church-goers 
I knew a negro minetrel who six nights in the week 
made hundreds roar with laughter, and on Sunday 
attended the Rev. Robert Oollyer’s church, and a most 
iutereated hearer he was I know a leading actor in one 
of our theaters who is an officer in and the main 
financial support of a church in a suburban town where 
he lives ‘I should indeed feel sorry,” he once told 
me, ‘if I could not be at service with my family every 
Sunday.” 

The fact is that religicn is no more dead among the 
better class of actors that it is dead among merchants, 
reporters, or plumbers. I say religion, using the 
word in its broadest sense. Actors, like the rest of us, 
igclading Dr. MoGlynn and the Rev. Hugh Pentepogt, 





may severely criticise the chureh and church methods, 
and at the same time believe in the necessity of a moral 
law to guide us in this life and a religious hope to look 
forward to in the next. Among actors you will find 
few ecclesiastically inclined, except among the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians ; but you will find many 
who believe in the teachings of Jesus as set forth in 
the New Testament, freed from theological débris, past 
and present. Actors do not dislike clergymen, but 
they resent being told that it is wrong to go to the thea- 
ter. lonce asked a distinguished New York Baptist 
clergyman if he ever went to the theater. He replied 
that he did quite often, taking his family. ‘‘ There is 
no harm fn going te the theater,” he said, ‘if you use 
the eame discretion in selecting your plays that you do 
in selecting your books.” How brave and sensible that 
sounds beside the ~holesale anathema pronounced 
against the drama lately by certain Methodist clergy- 
men in the Southwest! But the better class of actors 
and the more sensible clergymen are coming closer to- 
gether, and will, I believe, eventually arrive at a good 
understanding. Even as I write these lines a great 
actor and actress, with their whole company and the 
management of the theater, are freely giving their 
services for the memorial benefit of a clergyman, once 
the senior editor of the paper in which these lines ap- 
pear—the broad-minded, whole-souled Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


A PASSENGER ON THE U. G. R. R. 
By THE Rev. A C. Roz. 


MONG our numerous railroads there was one, 
now taken up and abandoned, that forty years 
ago occupied the attention of the entire country. The 
U.G@ R. R. began anywhere south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, ran in a general northerly direction, and 
had its termination somewhere fn Canada. It was 
everywhere and nowhere. The stations, a few m'les 
apart, were equally indefinite, and the means of trans- 
portation endlessly varied. The passengers went mostly 
by night, the first few hundred miles afoot ; but as they 
proceeded, traveling became easier. The necessity of 
secrecy, however, and the fact that some one was soon 
on the track of the lonely passenger, was the peculiar 
feature of the road. Such was the Underground Rail- 
road, as I firat recollect it. 

In time things became better systematized. The 
stations and most conventent lines of travel were well 
defined ; and the conductors who transferred passengers 
from hand to hand became personally acquainted. Some 
routes looked to speed, and followed the lines of ordi- 
nary travel. Others consulted safety from pursuit, or 
hiding when close pressed ; for the paesengers were in 
fact fugitives escaping from what often was worse than 
death. 

The employees were, of course, largely colored peo- 
ple ; and a prominent station was in charge of the most 
fashionable barber of Newburg, N. Y. The night 
boats to Albany were a favorite link of the U G., as 
the walters, etc , were busy in the service of the road ; 
and it sometimes happened that the fugitive and his 
master were on board at the same time. Then, or if 
danger was feared ahead, the slave was slipped ashore 
at Newburg, and commended to Johnson’s care. 

My father’s place, in the small and then beautiful 
village of Moodna, some three miles south of Newburg, 
was a well-known station where the hunted o1 the sick 
could lie in hiding. At the time of my story, in ’89 the 
name of Abolitionist had lost its terrors, in our neighbor- 
hood at least My father had been known and loved 
there a score of years. They tolerated, If they did not 
accept, his nctions The working people, with whom 
he lived on genial, friendly terms, liked his farmer, 
Durbin, and did not trouble their heads about his 
colored help or frequent changes. 

It was about the middle of January. The weather, 
which for a fortnight had been severely cold, had 
turned to rain, when father came, toward dark, from 
Newburg, with a passenger by the U. G. The steam- 
boat, fitted with strong false bow and sheathing of 
wood to fight the ice, used to run then from the city as 
far as Newburg in the winter. The man had come to 
Johnson’s sick and seemingly going down with pneu- 
monia. He could not stay with the barber; he could 
not go forward; and so father brought him home 

Richard Eastep was a little above the medium height, 
with a powerful frame and a kind face, which, though 
black as night, showed more than usual intelligence. 
He was racked with an incessant and ominous covgh, 
and father had him put into a warm bed and cared for 
as soon as possible. For a day or two the issue was un- 
certain, and then he rallied and got well. 

There was no one on his track, for his pursuers had 
gone off on a false scent in New York. Spring was 
approaching, and father engaged him for his work. A 
mutual liking grew up between the fugitive and myself, 
then a boy just fairly in his teens. Eastep had theslow 
movement ofthe South, but was faithful, prompt to 
surn from one thing #0 another, made no useless strokes, 








and by night had done a good day’s work. Father 
trusted him, and aff:ction grew up between us all and 
the lonely, grief-smitten man. 

I think he opened his heart most to me, after father, 
as I was then in poor health, and with him about the 
house and garden. 

He had been a general house servant.and carpenter, 
owned iy a merchant of Biltimore. For some years he 
had hired his own time at a certain monthly rate, and 
had been paying what he could beyond toward his free- 
dom. His mester, a fair man, had agreed with him on 
a reasonable price for so valuable a hand ; and the sum 
was sbout two-thirds made up. Mis wife, and of course 
her children, belonged to anotherowner. She, too, was 
working for their freedom ; and there was hope in time 
that they could call themselves their own. He was also, 
I should have said, a class leader and occasional ez- 
horter in the African M E Church, and a true Chris- 
tian, in their simple, trusting way. 

Eastep’s master had been crippled in the financial 
troubles of ’87, and, broken by care and overwork, had 
died suddenly at the close of the following year. The 
estate, which was insolvent, passed into the hands of 
assigners ; and Eastep was but a valuable part of the 
assets to be sold for the benefit of the creditors. His 
earnings were swallowed up, for no bargain made with 
a slave could stand in law; and he was in sore trouble 

Fora time he hoped he could find a master near home, 
so that he could be near his wife, and could begin the 
weary task again. Buta few days before the sale he 
was informed by one of the executors, a warm friend of 
his master, who knew his intentions and all the circum- 
stances, that the slaves were to be disposed of at public 
auction. The case wat a hard one, not only for them 
but the family, for the sale was forced with little con- 
sideration or mercy; ani much sympathy was felt, 
Eastep knew well he would probably be purchased for 
the far South, where such property was safer, aud 
therefore most valuable. So the gentleman, I think 
with the understanding of the family, gave him a $5 
bill and a note to a frievd in New York, and bid him 
keep a close mouth and look out forhimself. His name 
Eastep would never tell, lest his friend should get into 
trouble ; but he always spoke of him and his master’s 
family with the sincerest affection. 

Richard took the first train that night on the U.G R R 
There was no adventure till he reached the long bridge at 
Havre-de Grace. He must cross this or go far out of 
his way into Pennsylvania. It was a good place to 
watch for runaways, who were frequently intercepted 
there. There was a reward out for@him; and he ap- 
proached the bridge wiih great caution, about an hour 
past midnight. The gates were fastened, but it was a 
wild winter night, and he managed to cllmb over wlth- 
out waking any one. The falling snow had deadened 
his footsteps, but as soon as he entered the bridge the 
hollow sound roused a dog ; and. soon he saw a light, 
and heard a man shouting after him, and he started on 
a keen run the long stretch of the covered bridge. 

The ccld, bitter storm was his salvation The man 
dared not expose himself even to let the dog loose till he 
was completely dressed. As, panting and covered 
with perspiration, Estep reached the other side, he 
heard the yelp of the hound, and soon after the tramp 
ofahorse. After running two or three hundred yards, 
as his pursuers were nearing the end of the bridge, he 
came to a clump of swamp cedara at the alde of the 
causeway, behind which the flerce wind had piled the 
snow into a deep drift. Avoiding the bare ground 
before the bushes, he cleared the railing of the road 
with a des nerate leap, and plunged through the branches 
into the drift below. The wind and sno ¢ rapidly fi'led 
histracks. The dog followed with difficulty ; and by 
the time they reached the bushes both the pursuers were 
at fault. The dog examined the bare ground carefully, 
and sniffed at the rafling on elther side of theroad Then 
they went back to the bridge, took up the trail again, 
and followed it, but with more uagcertainty than before, 
to the bushes, where it ceased. The keeper got down 
next, opened and looked through the cedars; but the 
wind had effaced every trace of Eastep’s leap that could 
be seen in the night and storm. 

Tae man then mounted, and, calling off the dog, went 
on up the road. About half an hour after he returned, 
and as the dog sniffed again about the place, Richard 
heard the man call him off. ‘‘ Cum here, yer good-fer- 
nuthin hound Thar’s nuthin’thar. Tha nigger must 
’a’ kep’ the road; an’ I'd ’a’ seen ’im half a mile over 
thissnow. Thar's bin nonigger. You cussed dorg, yer 
‘a’ gin me my deth o’ cold, an’ a)) fer nuthin’ !” 

As the horse’s footsteps ceased to be heard upcn the 
bridge, Eastep, chilled alm-st to death. climbed back 
into the road His far and excitement had prevented 
the worst results; but he had taken a c ld tha: when he 
reached Now York threatened dange ous sickness His 
note directed him to 4 gentleman acquatnted wiih the 
agents ofthe U G R R in thitcity and he hoped to 
lie hid till he could recover. But his magjer’s Creditors 
were largely in New York, and there was a keen watch 
forthe fugitive. Hecould not remain in safety ; so his 
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pursuers were sent off on a wild-goose chase, and 
Eastep was slipped away to Newburg to Johnson, and 
from him to father. : 

At first Eastep was very much depressed. Aftersuch 
an escape the wife and children of the fugitive were 
often hurried off South, and there forced into other re- 
lations, lest they, too, should follow. Richard looked for 
nothing else ; he could not hear from them ; practically 
they were desd. How he yearned for them! More 
than once I heard him in the hay-loft, when he thought 
he was alone, wrestling in agony of prayer that some- 
how he might see them again, or be given grace to bear 
God’s will. 

After a while he seemed to learn submission, and 
came out into the peace which heaven can give even 
under such burdens. Father understood the reasons for 
the change better than I. When we were alone he 
would sometimes ask Richard to lead in prayer at fam 
ily worship. The utter submission that could choose 
God’s will in what was so much worse than death was 
rewarded by a faith and nearness that almost saw Him 
face to face. Oh, the memory of those prayers ! I loved 
Eastep, and knew alla boy could of hie bitter sorrow. 
Never have I realized better the reality and helping 
power of heavenly grace; and the influence of those 
prayers is with me to-day. 

There were traitors even among the colored folk of 
those days His hiding-place was discovered. The 
officers were at Newburg, and would be down in the 
morning So father hurried him off in the da'k to 
Deacon Corwin’s, at New Windsor. Together the two 
men (for they would trust no one else), narrowly escap- 
ing being run down inthe darkness by a flotilla of 
barges, took Eastep in a skiff across the Hudson. 

They left him st the U. G. station at Fishkill. By 
morning he was well out of the reach of pursult, And 
so Our passenger dropped out of my knowledge, leaving 
a memory which has helped me for nearly fifty years. 





THE ORIGIN OF MYTHS. 
By H. E. WaRnNeER. 


NE who has given even a little attention to the 
tales current among the peasantry of Europe 
must have been struck with the resemblance of stories 
in diffe ent nationalities, so great as to make him say 
that itis the same story, or that they were derived from 
acommon source The readfest expianation of the fact 
is that these are kindred peoples having a common 
Aryan origin, and that the story originated before the 
separation of the tribes, who have simply carried it with 
them. This, it is to be noted, is not an explanation of 
the origin of the myth, but only of {ts distribution. 

The second explanation that may be given is that tie 
tales have originated in mfsconceptions of the mean- 
ings of words One generation has represented certain 
phenomena of nature in elaborate allegories, and has 
sung of the loves, marriages, relations, and death of the 
dawn, the dew, clouds, light, day, seasons, and has ret 
forth the career of sun, moon, stars, and clear sky under 
highly poetic figures. Later generations have wholly 
failed to comprehend the purpose of these representa- 
tlons—and they are certainly qu'te excusable, seeing 
that the tales in themselves do not offer the slightest 
hint of such a meaning. But for the names in these 
stories they have used others having a somewhat similar 
sound but a totally different meaning. They have, 
therefore, understood them to refer to human beings, 
bears, wolves, frogs, snakes, and what not. The folk- 
tales are, therefore, the mutilated and distorted frag- 
ments of the higher myths. If there were any proof of 
this, it would account for the lower mytb, but not the 
higher. This fs the ‘‘disease of language” theory of 
Max Miller. The former theory is the one held by 
Sir George W. Cox. 

But when one finds the same ideas running through 
the tales of the Indian tribes in North and South Amer. 
fea, the Africans, Australians, New Zealanders, and 
Pacific Islanders generally, he sees that neither theory, 
if in fact true as to Aryan tribes, Is any explanation of 
the whole phenomena of myths As there is here no 
kinship with Aryan tribes, they could not have brought 
these traditions with them in their emigration from a 
common center. And there being no affinities between 
the languages, nor of these latter among each other, the 
same false etymologies could not possibly prevail. 

If we examine these stories closely, we shall find that 
there is something very characteristic in the stories of 
different nationalities, even where the Incidents are much 
the same. Noone would mistake a Dakota tale for a 
German. Possibly one might not always discriminate 
the German from the Norwegian, though even here 
there is as much difference as there is in the language 
of these closely related people. 

In the second place, one will find the incidents rather 
limited, but the eae ga are almost infinite, so that 
@ story not only taxes hold of many others among the 
same folk, but joins itself to those of all other peoples. 
It seems almost as if one might, by commencing with 





the proper thread, unravel the whole body of myth 
woven through all the ages. 

Now, if weturn from the incidents to the underlying 
ideas, we shall find them surprisingly few. These ideas 
are not mere bits of imagination or poetic fancy, but 
dead-in-earnest beliefs, which have prevailed absolutely 
among all peoples at some period of their development, 
which still prevail everywhere among savages and linger 
as half-beliefs among the peasantry of civilized nations. 

At the base of sll is animism—a belfef that all things 
that exist have a conscious and active life, not different 
from that of a man’s, and capable of interchange between 
each other ani with man. The beasts, and even inor- 
ganic eubstances, as well as trees and plants, are kin to 
man. He intermarries with animals, and claims them 
as his ancestors and his descendants. Why not? At 
any moment they may become human beings, as he 
may become an animal or plant. 

But to effect the change from one form to another 
some agency must be employed; and this is magic—the 
second idea that prevails in folk-lore. It is certainly 
not easy to see how the savage comes to belfeve in the 
efficacy of a bit of swan’s down, a pointed stick or stone, 
the scale of a fish, the skin of a svake. the foot of a frog 
or rabbit, to effect magical changes ; but belfeve in it he 
does, most devoutly. Since sll these different forms or 
manifestations of life exist, there is something which has 
brought it about, and this he seeks to find In some fetich 
or cabalistic word. Granting that the power to work these 
wighty transformations exists in some magic formula, 
and every man will begin to discover them for himself. 
The more grotesque, unusual, and abnormal, the more 
powerful they will be. No fatlure to work will shake 
his faith in their virtue. Somebody or thing in that case 
has a counter charm more powerful still. 

That these ideas exist, cr have existed, everywhere {Is 
quite eertain. We shall not here attempt to fllustrate, 
but shall assume It. 

But before we can account for the origin of myths, we 
still must account for the origin of these primary ideas, 
and any others that may figure in them. Perhaps it is 
not possible to do this, but it 1s possible to see a way in 
which they may havecome about. The universal exist- 
ence of these ideas points to a universal and not a par- 
ticular cause. Two suppositions only can be made: 
they are the revelation of God, or they originate In the 
natural and necessary work'ngs of the human mind. 
As the ideas are essentially and wholly false, we may dis- 
miss the first supposition. We must, therefore, conclude 
that myths sre a necessary outgrowth of the primitive 
mind, beck of a certain amount of experfence and 
knowledge of the Jaws of nature. To polnt out the very 
process. to observe the very genius, of myth {s confess- 
edly difficult We are under no greater obligation todo 
it than Miller and Cox are to point to some well- 
established instance that goes to prove their theories, 
which they have not done. Still. we may suggest that 
this animistic bellef arises from the necessity of man’s 
using himeelf as the measure of his thought. We must 
of necessity reason from the known to the unknown. In 
the universe the primitive man has the mental attitude 
of the young babe. He {s conscious of his own exist- 
ence and a something beyond. To this something be 
yond he attributes his own qualities and experience, 
and conceives of it under terms of himself. 

But while he regards all life—and that means all 
things—as in some sense kin to and like himself, he sees 
amonvg animals exhibitions of power, cunning, and skill 
that wholly surpass everything of which he is capable. 
Fishes flash through the water and birds cleave the sky. 
The hunted animal mysterfously escapes, or turns to 
rend its pursuer. The lfon {s able to take a three-year- 
old colt in his teeth and spring over a wall elght or nine 
feet h'gh. Beside such an exhibition of strength the 
strongest savage is but a babe. The elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the whale—what is he to them? He there- 
fore worships them, sacrifices to them, and strives to 
gain their favor. At the same time, there being no 
necessary line of separation between him and them, he 
strives to learn the secret of their power, so that he may 
do what they do, or transform himself into one of 


them. 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’’ 


In the midst of enemfesand dangers, where he has no 
patural means of defense, he turns with eager expecta 
tion to the mysterfous and unseen. With the weak 
things of the world he would confound the mighty. 
We do not mean that it is the religious feeling as under. 
stood by civilized man. It {is the reaction of the heart 
against blank despair. 

This, briefly and inadequately, is the process through 
which we think the elementary ideas or bellefs which 
appear in nearly all popular tales have been evolved. 
All other human institutions and acquirements—art, 
philosophy, science, law—have been gradually devel- 
oped from crude beginnings. We do not think that 
mythology forms an exception. There comes a time, 
however, when these beliefs are outgrown. The three 
P’s—Philosophers, Poets, and Priests—find these stories, 
which themselves must be explained, Philosophers try 





to find in them some deep and hidden significance, since 
on their face they are manifestly absurd. The priest 
uses them to point 4 moral, and the poet to adora a tale. 
Nevertheless, the savage myth-maker meant just what he 
said. The absurdity is from our point of view, not his, 
There was nothing strange in the marriage between a 
human being and a frog, because the frog might be a 
prince or princess, and the human being might at any 
time take the form of a frog. We must remember that 
we do not have to go very far back to the time when 
we are told that men banded themselves together and 
hunted in packs, belleving themselves to be wolves— 
wehr-wolves—and bolug so regarded by others. And it 
{a barely two centuries since‘in this country old women 
turned themselves into cats, or rode on broomsticks 
through the air! ‘‘ Our ancestors were savages, but not 
idiots,’ says Max Miller, refusing to believe the stories 
are what they hold themselves out to be. Our Puritan 
ancestors were neither savages nor idiots, and yet they 
believed a good deal of the nonsense out of which these 
tales are constructed. 


THE HUNGARIANS. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
By Kars Upson Cnuarx, 


R, ADONIJAH BROWN looked particularly 

well satisfied with himself as he was driving, one 

mild June day, down the stony country road which led 
from his hillside farm to the Podderton railroad station. 
The neighbors observed that, as he drove along, he flour. 
ished his whip in the air, chirruped to his horse, and in 
other ways unusual with him displayed his good spirits. 

‘*T guess likely,” remarked one of them to a passer- 
by, as he stood leauing on his door-yard fence—‘'I guess 
likely Adonije has got news them Hungarians o’ hie’n 
are coming to-day, ’n’ he’s goin’ down to meet the New 
York train. I see he’s got his long wagon. Wal, all 
I say is, I pity ’em.” 

** Likely, Jedgin’ by his looks, he’s drove a good bar- 
gain,” said the other. 

**['m afeard of it,” rejoined the first speaker, shaking 
hishead. ‘‘Them furriners, they say, is mighty sim- 
ple sometimes ; ’n’ simple folks want to fight shy of 
Adonije Brown.” 

They gazed after the retreating horse and wagon, 
silently shook their heads again, and parted. It was 
plain that if the Hungarians, or, for that matter, any- 
body else, should consult beforehand the old residents 
of Podderton about taking up their abode with Mr. 
Brown, they would probably never do it. 

Mr. Brown was reflecting, as he pursued his way, that 
the grass was about ready to cut, that to-day was a cap. 
{tal hay day, and that he hoped his new hired men 
would be able ‘to ‘‘ take hold ” at once and efficiently. 
Mr. Brown had contracted for the services of these 
“hired men,” one of whom was but a boy, through an 
agent in the nefghboring city of Litchbury. Thi# 
agent had promised to furnish to Mr. Brown, for a 
consideration,a family of Hungarians, which should 
contain, if possible, a man and a boy, and at least one 
woman to help about the housswork. They must be 
warranted fresh importations; and then, though, on 
the one hand, they might not know the language, on the 
other, they would be uncontaminated with the extrava- 
gant notions of their countrymen who had dwelt longer 
in America. Such a family, the agent had written to 
Mr. Brown, was at last secured, and would be along 
today. Peter Plwonka, the man, would work for sev- 
enty-five dollars a year; his son Esk, fifteen years old, 
for his board and clothes; and Zotte, the daughter, sev- 
enteen years old, for forty dollars, The mother had 
died in the old country just before they sailed. 

‘*Cheap enough,” Mr. Adonijah Brown had chuckled 
to himself when he read the letter. me 

“Why,” the agent had said confidentially to Mr. 
Brown, during an interview which they had held while 
their negotiations were pending, ‘‘ they think they’re 
getting tip-top prices! And as for living—well, they 
can live on ’most anything. I suppose at home they eat 
nothing on earth but black bread and bean porridge, or 
something like that—with beer, of course, three times a 
day—” 

“They won't get any beer at my house,” Mr. Brown 
had interrupted him to say at this point. ‘I’m a pro- 
hibitionist.” 

* Well, they’ll be likely to put up with what they can 
get, that’s the idea,” continued the agent. “ But you 
can see they won’t need to be fed up too high. I didn’t 
know but you might be for giving ’em roast turkey and 
mince pie every day”—with a wink and a chuckle. 
‘* And as for sleeping, I suppose they sleep on the soft 
side of a board over there. We folks over here don’t 
know anything about it. They’re like beasts, I take it, 
but they’re strong and willing, most of ’em mecker ’n 
Moses, and it don’t take ’em long to learn our ways. 
You want to look out that they don’t learn ’em too 
quick,” he went on, by way of warning Mr. Brown that 

he could not expect this beatific state of things to con- 
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tinue ind: fialtely. ‘‘ They're apt to get more or less 
rampageous by the time they have been in the country 
a few years.” 

Which meant being translated into the Isnguags of 
Christianity and c'vilization, that, though the hard- 
hearted might cheat these poor, ignorant foreigners out 
of their righiful wages. and might givs them shameful 
food and clothing, at first they must be careful not to 
continue their abuse too long. 

Mr Browr resolved that no Hight sheu'd be let in 
upon them to make his charges ‘‘ram p*geous,” any 
sooner than necessary; and he spsedily sealed what 
seeme] to him Jikely to prove one of the most paying 
barga'ns he had ever made. 

So everything had been settled, and bere the Hungs- 
rians were, 

How the Podderton people stared as Mr. Brown rode 
by with them! Peter had a tall fur cap on his head, as 
though it were January—a cap which had worn for 
years, and which had been his father’s before hin—a 
red woolen scarf, and a long, gree.lsh-hbrown coat, of 
a cut unfamiliar to Podderton eyes Peter's hair wae 
very Jong, and hie black beard was full avd bristling, 
His dark eyes glared sutn'clonely from under his shaggy 
hair and the tallcap Mr Brown Jooked at those eyes. 
and could not help thinking that the sgent’s Ideas of 
** meekness’”’ must be very d{fferent from his own 

E:k was only 2 smal'er avd younger edition of his 
father. and the chief f{nterest of the villagers centered 
about Zatte. Her head was uncovered, save by its macs 
of fine, dark-brown hair, sightiy sunburned, and 
wound In tiny braids about the whole back of } er head. 
A silk kerchief was tied loosely abou! 2er neck, and she 
wore a red, laced bodice and a woolen petticost Her 
large brown eyes looked out in a startled way from 
her strange, fascinating brown face. They all wore 
wooden shoes which thev did not attempt to concesl ae 
they sat on the floor of Mr. Brown’s long wagon. Al- 
together, their aspect filed the souls of the Podderton 
people with a curicu: kind of awe, 

‘' The Gooch hoy,” as everybody cilled the Widow 
Gooch’s only son, a youth of elyhtesn, was deeply tm- 
pressed by the anpearasce of the new-comers, as he sur- 
veyed them from his mother’s front doorsteps. It mat 
tered more to the Gooch boy than to most of the other 
Podéerton people what sort of parsons these Hunga- 
risns should turn out to be; for did not his motter's 
farm le next to Mr. Aicnij+b Brown’s? And was he 
not obliged j st now, Mra Gooch’s cow heving run 
dry, to go for milk every night to Mr. Brown’s? And 
had not his mother’s hired man, who liked nothing 
better than to teas: the great overgrown boy, told him 
that Hungarians he had heard on good authority, had 
horas and hoofs ? 

Therefore, it was not strange that the Gooch hoy 
scanned the Piwonkas with an interest in which there 
was a certain element of terror. That tall cap on Peter 
Piwonksa’s head might conceal horne—and who knew 
what “secret chamb rs” might be built {nto those 
clumsy wooden shoes ? Bat there were surely no horn: 
on pretty Z ‘tte’s brown bead, and the Gooch boy heaved 
a sigh of relief when he saw it, wh'ch he would not for 
his life have had the hired man hear. Then, in response 
to his mother’s izsquiry if he intended to pass the rest of 
his cays on that doorstep and when, in that case, he 
s’posed the south medder would ever get mowed, he 
turned slowly away, took down his scythe, and went to 
work. 

There was a8 woodhouse chamber on Mr. Brown's 
premises, and though it was usually given over to 
epiders and rats and cobs of corn and bunches of herbs, 
Mr. Brown had decided to allow the new.crmers to 
sleep in it. To be sure, it was rather cobwebby, but 
Mrs. Brown, who begrujged any waste of time or of 
material quite as much as her! u:band, bed partially 
brushed ths cobwebs away ; she had also spread some 
old comfortables on the floor, on which the H ingarians 
might repose. There was a place partitioned off at one 
end for the girl 

To be sure, the alr was rather closs in the woodhouse 
chamber on summer nights, and the roof would leak 
during a hard shower ; but then there was hot weather 
in Hungary. they had head, so that the closeness would 
not be avy great objection to natives of that country ; 
and as for the rain, Hungarians were doubtless used to 
that also at home. Therefore it was with a cheerfu) 
condescension that Mr Brown ush+red his new servants 
into ther quarters, and directed Peter and Esk to trans 
port thither the wooden chest in which their valuables 
were stored. 

The gloom upon Peter Piwonka’s stern face Ceepensd 
when he saw the accommodations which had been fitted 
up for him and for his family. Was this America, 
where everybody wa’ said to have comfort and plenty ? 
Were these the kind people of whom he bad heard so 
much—that thin, cunning-faced man, and this bard- 
featured woman ? Did they represent fairly the noble 
nation he had been told of athome? And did every- 

body over here sleep on torn quilts upon the floor, like 
these ? 


He supposed that it must be so, and he and Esk lay 
down that night in the dreary woodhouze chamber, and, 
roll'ng their cloth:s under their heads for pillows, elept 
soundly. But poo: Zatte wasnotsoresigned She wept 
bitterly as she surveyed the scant quarters allotted ber, 
and she wat so homet!ck that she cried until far into the 
,night. S.e was glad now that the mother had died bs- 

fore they left Hurgary. Asd ths father! howangry he 
had looked when he saw whats poor place they had come 
to! It wasnct whathe hadexpicted,sheknew Woat, 
what was goleg to bec me of them ali! The great, 
crowded steamer had been bad, but this was worse, 
thought poor Z:tte ; and as she went to sleep she seamed 
to see no gleam of hope any where, 

The next m roiog the Hu >garians were instructed by 
signs thai they mizht wash themslvss at the pump in 
the yard; and then they ate break’ast, and Peter and 
Esk went out into the fields with Mr. Brown, while 
Zstte worked in the kitchen beside the mistress. The 
Browns had never before hai servants who could not 
understand a word that was said to them, and both em- 
ployer and employed found their patience sorely tried 
by the time that night came, 

Then was the first tims that the Gooch boy had be- 
held Z :tte close st hand. The night before she had re- 
tired to her room in advance of his appearance. 

‘* There comes the Gooch boy for his milk,” said Mra, 
Brown, forgettiog, as ususi, that Z tte could not com- 
prehend a word she was saying. “Here it is in this 
quartcup. Pour i: into bis pail, will you ?” 

Z :tte took the pat] from the boy, looking distressfully 
from him to her mistress, and then back agaicz to him 
She began, st firet. to dip the patl into the clatern of 
running water which stood near. 

**Not there!’ cried Mrs Brown, sharply. Her 
nerves were all on edge with the strain to wh’ch she had 
been subj cted all day, trying, as she expressed it, ‘‘to 
get someth!ng into that numskull’s head” Her hands 
jast now were ia the bread, too, so that she could not 
give one of the objict lessons with wh'ch all day she 
had illustrated her instructions 

**Good gracious !” she exclaimed, as poor Z:tte, in 
dodging from the cisterns, mace for a large pail of butter- 
milk which stood on the table, ‘not that! Here it is, 
you fool, you !”—and, lifting her strong, floury hand, 
she dealt the girl a hard box on the ear. 

The Gooch boy, who bad stood till this time a dumb 
but {interegted spectator, now u'tered a deprecatory 
interj:ction, and darted to seize the quart cup and to 
transfer its contents himecif to his pall. This done, he 
l«ked reproschfully around at Mrs. B-owo, who} 
considerably flurried, was washing her hands at the 
sink. 

** You hadn’t orter Ait her, Mis’ Brown—I swan you 
hadn’t,’’ he sald, with what, for the Gooch boy, was a 
violent accession of feeling. 

The girl, who bad stood as if e'unned, with her hard 
to her prelty head, could not understand his words, but 

his tone made his meaning plain to her. She turned 
upon him a look of beaming gratitude from her dark 
eyes, in which two bright tears sparkled. 

‘* You sasay boy!” shrieked Mrs. Brown, indignantly 

‘*T'll tell your ma what sess you give me jst now! I 
guess I know my own business. I guessI know what 
lve put up with all this blessed day from that stoopid 
here! I’m jest wore out with it You’ve got your 
milk hain’t you? What yer waitin’ for ?”—and the 
Gooch boy, his soul full of the charming sofinesa of 
Z site’s grateful eyes, turned cubmissively, and lumbered 
away toward home. 

The nxt mornoiog P.ter Piwonka, his dark face 
darker than ever, and h's dangerous eyes glitterlog, 
stc ped in the kitchen, after his breakfest of pork and 
potatoes was over, and approached Mra Brown. He 
boxed his own ear sharply. pointed to Z:tte, and shook 
his head warningly. As Mrs Brown did not look as if 
she understood, he repeated his pantomime with added 
emphasis, 

She flushed scarlet and motioned him away to the 
fisid ; but she never struck the Hungarian girl azatn. 

A month psssed. The girl and the boy had begun to 
learn something of the language. Thelr words were 
few, but they could understand tolerably well the ordl- 
oary commands which were given them. Peter, how- 
ever, seemed to find it impossible to learn the new 
tongue. Even Farmer Brown, whose cheap experlment 
had given him so much delight at firat, began to get 
somewhat discouraged. ‘‘ But never mind !” hechuckled 
to himself; ‘‘as long as I have hisstrong arms to get my 
work along with, I don’t care if he can’t talk. I ain’t a 
cent out, luckily, for I won't have to pay him anything 
till his fare, and all that, is pald for—and I guess I sha’n’t 
forget to charge everything up !” 

So the Hungariaus had no money to spend ; and, de- 
prived of their usual beer, and the other common artt- 
cles of their diet at home, they felt as though they were— 
with the added burdens of excessively hard work, barely 
civil treatment, and much creature discomfort of all 
sorts—most miserable, 





The neighbors pitied them, as they saw them trudg- 
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ing by sometimes, but what could be done to help them ? 
People in s country community never “interfere,” ex- 
cept 68 @ last resort, 

But the Goch boy had bad his pulses stirred by the 
affront which he had seen put upon the pretty Hunga. 
tian girl, and the next night, when he came for the milk, 
he mavaged to sifp into her hand a box made of birch- 
bark and full of butternut-meats. A night or two later 
he gave her a bunchof young wintergreens. H's com- 
ing became the one bright spot in the girl’s homesick, 
drudginge«x'stence If Ms. Brown would only have 
sp?ken kindly to the child, or if Mr Brown had had 
the hearty, sympathetic manner of some of his nefgh- 
bors, it would nave been far easier for the poor Hung. 
riaus; for, to simple soul's liks theirs, kindness covers a 
multitude of sins Their hard beds, their cobwebbed 
lodgings their unaccustomed food, might have bsen borns 
cheerfully under the spell of smiles and gentle ways 
B it the Browns were naturally hard and cross; they 
had never had any children, and their lives had been one 
long struggle to get and to save. Their hearts were 
‘*dry as summer dust.” 

One hot night, in the midst of haying, when the 
Hungarians had worked, with sweat dripping, from four 
o’eleck in the morning untfl Iste at night, Pcter 
Plwonka determined to rebel. As he and his children 
sat underneath 9 shady tree in the twilight, resting a 
little before they should go up to their clese rooms for 
the night, he said to them fiarcely: ‘‘I cannot endure 
this one day more I thank the good Virgin that the 
mother diei before she became a slave like us Iam 
golug away.” 

‘ Where ?’ they cried, indismiy. ‘‘ And will you leave 
us here a'oue, father ?” 

‘Ido not know where I am going, in this strange 
coun'ry,” he avswered, sadly; ‘‘ bit, wherever I go, I 
will surely come back agato and get you This manand 
this woman do not use usright. The men in the other 
fields do not work like Esk and me. I have watched 
them to see. There {s somethflug wrong, and I am going 
to make it right. Tt cannot be wr-ng to bre:k our 
prom{se to stay. when things are so. If you can get me 
some food. my Z:tte get it and wrap {t up for me, for [ 
bave no money. and I may have a long. long tramp 
before I find help I wii! rest awhile, and then, when 
the old tyrant. and the ogress his wife. are asleep, I will 
20. ButI will come back D> not let them know what 
T have sald, and be brave till then,” 

Zatte, after much maneuvering, contrived to secrete 
some broken pieces of food for him, and at midnight 
Pyter Piwonka rose up and crept quietly away. 

With his shoes in his hand—the wooden shoes at 
which the men and boys of Podderton had jeered so 
many times—and with the stern, flerce look on his face 
which Mr Adon'jsh Brown hated and secretly feared, 
Peter walked raptdly down the bill to the raflroad track. 
and then he yu‘ on his shoes and cla'tered along on the 
wooden ties, 

‘*T will ask every man I meet,” thought the poor Hun- 
garlan, who knew no Eaglish except a few of the com- 
monest woris, ‘if he knows my language. If I can 
but fiod one of my countrymen | know he will help 
me ” 

There was a bitter but hcp3ful smile upon his face as 
he plodded on. Peter Piwonka might have been 
brought up under one of the ‘‘ effete despotisms ” of the 
old world—an ‘‘ahjoct ser!” under the ‘‘iron hand of 
the oppressor.” Mr. Adon'jsh Brown would probably 
have informed him that such was the case. But the 
fict remained that Peter had never received such die- 
graceful treatment from anybody as he bad had at the 
hands of e@ proud patriot like Mr. Adonijsh Brown. 
Even Peter’s mind, poor and unenlightened as it was, 
could reason, from what be saw about him, that justice 
was not being done him ; and then his beloved children, 
they were far from getting what he felt to be their share 
of the liberty and light which he had hop:d they would 
all have in America. 

But now he had started out to secure his rights and 
theirs, and he felt a blind, desperate determivation to 
get them, or to perish in the attempt He did not 
belfeve that Farmer Brown would dare to burt Esk cr 
Z ‘tte till he should come back. His miad was filled 
with sanguine anticipations, and each mile that he 
walked seemed to make his heart lighter. 

The track wound along beside a beautiful, swift-rush- 
ing river. The moon was just setting as he left the last 
straggling houses of Podderton behind him. Every- 
thing looked very beautiful 

Peter remembered that when he had come he had 
passed a large village some miles below. If he could 
reach that, surely among all the white houses he had 
seen there he should find some one who could under- 
stand him and would help him. But he came upon the 
village cooner than he had expected. All was still there, 
and, as it kad occurred to him that perhaps he might be 
returned to Mr. Brown if he showld make himse’f 
known 80 neat Podderton, he continued his journey. 

The alr was very sweet as he passed through the clumps 
of bushes, wet with dew, which lined the track here for 
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mavy miles ‘Yes, it was a good country. Ab, how 
happy they might yet be in it if only he could find 
somebody who could help him to get his children away 
from this cold, cruel farmer, and find them all better 
work to do! 

As he was trudging along he saw a paper bag lying 
among the grass beside the track. It was a partially 
filled lunch-bsg which some one had flung away. It 
would supply his breakfast, and he could save the poor 
bite which Z tte had given him until later. The saints 
were surely propitious, thought the poor Hu garian, 
and he laughed aloud at the g001 omen. 

Just as the sun was rising he came to another village, 
but it looked small and scattered ; so, after stretching 
himself for a brief rest on a truck which stood beside 
the station, he ate a little of his luncheon and plodded 
on, 
Everybody was astir by the time he reached the next 
town—such a large, handsome town, with great elms 
droop'ng in arches over the streets, aud with grand 
houses set back in smooth, green lawns ! 

Peter Piwonka’s heart beat so that he could scarcely 
stand. Surely, here he should fiad some one of hisown 
race. 

A brorze-faced man was coming down the fi s! street 

which Peter tried, and he sccosted him. But the man 
shook his head when he heard the barbarous syllables 
which the poor Hungarian uttered, and hurried along. 
Anoth rand yet another he approached with pleading 
tones, but they, one and all, shook their heads, even 
when Peter asked how much was 4 glass of beer, and 
how could he manage to buy one! 

‘There can bo no Hungarfens here,’’ sald the poor 
fellow, after faithfully experimenting upon every one he 
met for more than an hour. ‘I will go back to the 
rai)oad and welk to another village.” 

Without difficulty he found his way to the place 
where he had left the track. He looked bick along the 
way he had come, and shook his fist. 

** At least I am getting further and further away from 
you Farmer Brown !” he cried, sav»gely. 

The thought gave him fresh courage, and he pressed 
briskly forward, 

It was nearing noon before he had reached another 
largetown Tce smaller places he saw plainly that he 
might as well pass by. Perhaps there were no Hunga- 
rlans beside his own family in this part of America. 

‘* Well,” he murmured fizrcely, '' it will not take me 
very leng to walk back to New York, and there I can 
flad many of my countrymen.” 

The track Jay hot and glittering now beneath the Ju'y 
sun, Trains thundered past him, and covered him with 
flying cinders. Butthe Hungarian never faltered He 
even felt a strange exuberance at heart, though he was 
burning with the heat, and so weary with his long 
march that he could scarcely drag his heavy feet along. 
But he must not sleep yet. 

On he goes Ah! there are spires, and long rows 
of straight and shady streets He climbs on a little hill 
so that he may overlook the town. ‘Yes, it is almost, if 
not quite, a clty—the largest and finest that he had seen. 
It must be that help lies there for him, and the good 
breakfast which had been so mysterlously sent him 
recurs to his miad encouragingly. A great peace fills 
his heart. He feels williag now to snatch a little rest 
80 a8 to be fresh and brave when he speaks to the peo- 
ple in those pleasant streets. 

He eats a little more of his carefully hoarded store, 
drinks from a bright brook near by, and then he lifes 
down contentedly against a green knoll and among the 
waving lights and shadows cf great trees overhead. In 
& moment more he {s fast asicep. 

The sun is sliding down the western sky when he 
awakens, but the brave feeling with which he latd his 
head down on the knoll is ten times ass rongnow. Like 
a very lfon, he runs down the little hill, and along the 
track toward the town. 

Some of the men are already golug home from their 
work. Frantically Peter rushes up to the first one he 
meets. His features are not American—that Peter can 
see—but, alas! what Peter says is all gibberish to him 

‘Ah, you surely can understand me!’ he cries 
passionately, to another.* But he, too, looks blankly at 
Peter, and passes on with a manner savoriog somewhat 
of offense. 

Another and another ate approached with no better 
success. He asks twenty, but nobody comprehends 
what he says. S me laugh at his earnestness ; some are 
indifftrent ; some grow angry. The little children, half 
awed by his wild, stern look, but amused by his odd 
clothes and the jaw-breaking words which he rattles off 
to every passer by, stand at a little distance and Jaugh 
and make faces at him. The poor Hungarian begins to 
lose all the buoyancy he bad felt when he rose from his 
nap. Must he, indeed, go quite to the great city before 
he can find relief for himself and his |: ve | ones ? 

* For God’s sake,” he cries, in his thick, strange gut- 
turals, “understand me! I am Peter Piwonka, of 
Eperiee—an Hungarian of Eperies—” 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers!” 
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ratm’cked the mischlevous children at a discreet re. 
move. 

The man to whom Peter was spsaking shook his head 
in a bewildered way, but a woman sitting at an upper 
window just above him cried, in the same tongue, and, 
thrusting her head far out the window, ‘‘ Ah! neighbor 
from Eperies, I am a lace-maker from Pesth! I will be 
down there at once !’ 

At the first sound of his beloved mother-tongue spok- 
en by other lips in this strange city, the tears gathered 
in Peter's eyes, and he sank weakly upon the dooratone. 
The revulsion from despair to joy was too great. He 
felt faint, and as though he should die 

At this unexpected development, the children gath- 
ered from far and from near. They wert not afraid of 
his fierce eyes now. He looked too white and sick to 
strike them, and the sudden change which had come 
over him filled them with a sense of mystery which 
kept them still Then the good Frou Hofenbrod, who 
had spoken from the window, came up beside him and 
grasped her countryman’s hard, hairy hands in her own 
soft, plump ones. How he covored them with kisses ! 
How hie hot tears fell upon them ! 

**Oh!” he erfed, ‘‘it has been so long since I have 
heard any bu! my children speak the dear Hungarian 
words !” 

* Come right up to my rooms !” sald practical Frau 
Hofenbrod, good-naturedly. ‘‘ My husband ifs a brake- 
man on the railroad, and he will be at home presently. 
Then we will all talk together, and we will have a good 
time. Wewili go backto old days in the home coun- 
try. ” 

She helped his stumbling feet up the stairs to her neat 
little parlor, and soon her husband came. Then they 
listened, with many an exclamation of surprise and in- 
dignation, to Poter’s simple story. He went to bed that 
night with a happy hesrt. H's confidence had not been 
misplaced. His countrymen would indeed assist him. 

In the meantime there had been great excitement upon 
the Brown farm The Hungarian children could truth- 
fully say thatthey did not know whither their father 
had gone, and their dejacted looks and frequent whis- 
pered consultations together, their shakings of the head 
and their tears, all lent probability to thefr story. Pri- 
vately, Farmer Brown was not very sorry to have Puter 
go, excepting that he did not like to be one hand short 
during his haying The season was a trifle late any way, 
and all these delays bothered him. Well, he would get 
double work out of the boy ; so, all day long, he dogged 
poor Esk like an evil spirit, with a perpetual ‘‘ Hurry 
up there !” and ‘‘ You're too slow, blockhead !” till the 
poor child was almost il] with fright and weariness. 

That night, when the Gooch boy came after the milk, 
he drew Z:tte off to one side and safd: ‘“‘ What's this 
ab. ut your father’s going away, Z:tte ?” 

‘*My father gone—I not know,” she replied, with 
gathering tears. 

**QOh, come, now,” said the Goch boy, persuasively. 
‘You know something about it, you know you do. I 
won’s never tell if you’ll tell me about it. Has he gone 
for good ?” 

The gitl surveyed him with dark, troubled eyes) She 
glanced back at the house uneasily. 

**T won't never tell, so help me !” persisted the Gooch 
boy, with painful slacerity written on every lineament 
His rough voice trembled. He managed to get Z:tte’s 
little brown hand fn his, and to squcese it violently. 

Her heart was touched. 

‘*He come back—he say,” she confessed, brokenly. 
‘¢He get Esk and me.” 

**T thought likely !” cried the boy, in geuuine distress, 
‘Oh, don’t go off Z:tte! Don’t! Stay here, now, do!” 
He set down his pali of milk and awkwardly pulled her 
toward bim, but she flushed brilliantly, as he could 
see even in the dim light, slippsd away from him, and 
ran off through the shadows toward the house. 

The next night he managed to steal another little in- 
terview with her, and even to snatch a kiss at parting— 
a hasty but Ineffably sweet kiss to the homely, shock- 
headed Gooch boy. But he could get no information 
from her except the reiterated statement, ‘‘My father 
come back sometime, get Esk and me ;” and she would 
simply shake her head when she beard his prayers that 
she would promise not to go. Kind as he was to her, 
Z :tte could not be blamed for not finding in the Gooch 
boy a beauty to match that which he saw in her—and 
she evidently did not. 

It wasin the middle of the third night after her 
father’s disappearance that Z:tte woke from her sleep 
with his voice in her ear—his voice speaking in such 
joyful accents as she had not heard from him sfnce her 
mother died. 

‘* Wake up, my girl!” it sald, gayly. ‘Get your 
things together, and E:k and I will cxrry them down to 
the train. The brakemen on the freight cars will help 
us, and take us to some kind friends. There is a place 
for me to work, and we will get work for Esk and you 
We are going where we will have beds and tables and 
chairs and the food and drink we had in the fatherland. 
Come fast ard still.” 
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Then he woke up Exk, and in the dusky moonlight 
they crept down the stony road and over the fields, and 
they were soon many miles away. 

Farmer Brown was really a good deal chagrined when 
he found, the next day, that all his cheap laborers had 
escaped him ; but he never fo)l>wed them nor attempted 
to get them back. Hoe safd there was ‘‘ something sorter 
spook like about these foreigners,” and he “‘ didn’t know 
but them Hungarians might be for murderin’ him ’n’ 
Mis’ Brown in thelr beds some dark night.” He be- 
grudged them even the scanty sum which he had ex- 
pended upon them, and which they had more than 
repaid by their labor ; but he managed to get other help, 
and as time passed on their very names passed cut of his 
mind. He wou'd have entirely forgotten them had he 
not chanced now and then to see the advertisement of the 
Litchbury agent. Then he sometimes remarked that 
he “ didn’t think much 0’ that way o’ gittin’ help ” 

Bat the Hungarfans—or one of them—had made a far 
deeper impression upon the Gooch boy. Allof the day 
when the news flsw about Podderton that E:k and 
Zatte had gone, he kept pondering the matter over in 
his dull way till he had worked outa plan. They had 
come from Castle Garden, he knew. Doubtless, there- 
fore, aa they had no friends io America, they had gone 
back to Castle Garden—of which place he had the very 
vaguest conception. 

That night, when he had been over to Mr. Brown’s 
and had learned that he intended to take no measures 
to get the fugitives back, the Gooch hoy came Into his 
mother’s kitchen with his pall of milk, and set it down 
upon the table with a look of reckless determination 
upon his freckled face Ha: had an aunt and cousins 
in New York, and it was of them that he was thinking. 

*Didn’t Aunt Heurletty say that she’d like to have 
Dick and Spooner come up here, if there was any way to 
send ’em ?’ he inquired of his mother. 

‘Yes, she did,” she replied, exp:ctantly, “and I’d 
like to have ’em come first-rate. Why? Have you 
heard of anybody that’s comin’ up from Now York ?” 

‘*No,” he answered, summoning all his resolutton, 
‘* but I’m goin’ down to fetch ’em up myself ” 

** You—goin’ to New York! You—goin’ on purpose 
tofetch up D'ck and Spooner Gocch !” cried his mother, 
in a frenzy of bewilderment. 

‘* I'd like to know why not, now ?” The boy waxed 
cool as his mother grew heated. ‘I hatn’t never been 
to see Aunt Henrifetty, aud I feel jest like goin’. The 
hayin’s done, an’ the hoe!n’ won’t hurt to walt a day or 
two. I'll take the money I’ve been savin’ in my box. 
There’s consid’able more'n I shall need. I’ll send a 
telegraph to Aunt Henrletty that I'l go down to- 
morrow. Where’s that envelope with her number on 
it 2” 

The Goch boy departed down the road toward the 
railroad station, leaving his mother too nearly para- 
lyzed with amazement t> utter a word of protest. 

The frequenters of the Battery observed a raw, 
freckled, shock-headed country youth hanging about 
the entrance to Castle Garden during the next two days, 
and staring with pithetic eagerness into the faces of the 
scores of dark-browed women, with ‘‘allken snoods 
aad braided hair,” who dally go in and out thereat. 
The clerks to whom he had applfed for information had 
snubbed him unmercifully, and as he kept up his lonely 
vigi's at the door, he grew discoursged and sick a' heart. 
He had felt certain that Esk and Zotte would appear to 
him there, but as the dreary hours wore away, with 
their strange noises and unwonted confusion, and 
nothing to encourage him, his enthusiasm ebbed, and 
he gave up the search. 

Very sore hearted and unhappy he felt as he returned 
to the third class boarding house which his Aunt Henri- 
etta kept, and replied to her inquiries that his ‘business 
was all finished up, thank you.” 

She had a violent des'ra to know what that business 
bad been, but he managed to elude her questions, and 
she was obliged to let him go home with her curlosity 
ungratifised. The poor fellow looked as though he had 
had a long, hard fii of illness when, one breathless 
summer morning, he boarded the train for Podderton, 
with “ Dick and Spooner” in tow. 
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It was four or five years after this visit to New York 
that the Gooch boy, still bearing that adheslve title, 
married the daughter of one of the Podderton farmers, 
and, in course of time, a little daughter was born to 
them, 

No one suspected that under the unpromising exterlor 
of the Gooch boy thera lay hid a well of romance, as 
fresh and clear as ever poet knew ; but noone who reads 
this little story will doubt its existence. When the 
father, stillas freckled and shock-headed as when he 
had stolen that throbbing kiss from the little Hungarfan 
girl.in the twilight years before, was asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we name the baby ?” he answered, with an unac- 
countable quiver in higrough voice, that he ‘‘ guessed 
they’d better call her ‘Z tte.’ He’d heard that name 
once, years ago, and he thought it was kinder pretty.” 

So they named the child Zette, 
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VARIED REQUIREMENTS. 


By Anniz B., E. Jackson. 


AE utter lack of a definite standard of excellence 
in housework is one’element which'’makes the serv- 
ant question perplexing to mistress and maid alike. 

When a man, having been employed as a burnisher 
im a shoe factory, seeks a position in another shop, he 
knows well that the work required in the one place is 
the same in character as that required in the other ; and 
the rule holds good in the manufacture of all a'ticles. 
But can a servant going into a new place have any de- 
gree of assurance that, having pleased Mrs. A., she will 
be able to satisfy Mrs. B.; and does not Mrs B., in spite 
of a good recommendation of the servant in question 
from Mrs A., feel a little misgiving as to the result of 
the engagement in which she is about to enter ? 

The two ladies were brought up under surroundings 
entirely dissimilar, the luxuiies of one home being neces- 
sities in the other, even in the matter of service, which 
money and leisure, with native refinement, can make far 
more perfect than one having a meager endowment of 
all of these requirements would deem possible. 

So the servant who {a one family is called good, in 
another falls far short of that encomium. 

But it is not only among those in whom contrasts in 
the style of lfving are noticeable that the difference is 
found. 

A servant in the household comes more nearly in con- 
tact with the family than an employee in store or factory 
does with his employer, and the disposition is put to a 
sterner and more constant test ; so, if the mistress of the 
house be irritable and fault finding, a person with a 
happy, sunny nature, willing, though far from being 
skillful, may prove to her invaluable, while by her 
neighbor she may be pronounced of very little worth. 

We have all, no doubt, seen instances similar if not 
exactly parallel to this. 

I recall an experience a friend of mine had in taking 
a cook of an acquaintance who was going away for the 
summer. The cook had lived with the family a long 
time, and was considered excellent in her department. 
A little later I dined with my friend, who, turning to 
the waitress, asked where a certain vegetable was 
** Bridget forgot it, mum,” was the reply; and I was 
told afterward that that was an every-day occut- 
rence. 

Bridget’s cooking was not wholly satis{actory, and her 
want of memory was an annoyance hard to tolerate. Is 
it to be wondered at that Bridget’s giving such satisfac- 
tion In the one household caused surprise in the other ? 
In the first, doubtless, she used her own judgment as 
to the number and kind of dishes served at a meal, and 
her judgment may have been far superior to her mem- 
ory. Certainly we all know persons to whom it is far 
easter to plan and execute than it is to carry out the 
wishes of others. 

As to the difference of opinion regarding cooking, that 
ig never surprising when we 80 often hear the comments 
of several persons on some one article of food, no two 
agreeing in their opinion as to its merit or demerit. 

The directions for doing simple household duties 
which we read from time to time are often quite un- 
like, though given with a degree of assurance which 
might lead ore to think there could be no appeal from 
the writer’s view. Let me illustrate. 

Not long since, I read one woman’s way of washing 
dishes, which she strongly advised. It was surprisingly 
similar to the plan I had often tried, but in vain, to 
persuade my fgnorant maid-servant was a very poor 
way, being responsible for many a broken cup handle 
and cracked pitcher mouth. 

The dishes were ali to be washed, even to pots and 
kettles, before anything was wiped. I asked one busy 
woman who had washed dishes many a time her views 
on the subject. 

I found her method quite unlike either the one in 
question or the one which from childhood I had had 
instilled into me was the only one ever employed by 
any one alive to the claims of clear, shining dishes ; yet 
I can testify that the method my acquaintance employed 
yielded results most satisfactory. 

Onee I witnessed with some friends an exhibition of a 
kitchen-garden entertainment, in which lessons on 
housework are given. 

When we saw the instruction as to how to make a bed, 
my neighbor at once expressed her dissent from it, and 
thought she shouldn’t care to have her beds made in 
such a way. 

Do not these little differences as to how work should 
be done make the matter of household service moretry- 
ing than it would be were mistresses in agreement both 
as to methods and results? Even though servants are 
taught and learn to excel according to one standard, 
they may, judged by another, find themselves quite 











lacking in worth. Is it well, then, to lay too much 
stress on just how work should be done ? 

Is there not in household matters, as in the religious 
realm, much ‘‘ mint, anise, and cummin,” which we 
would do well to ignore ? 

If a servant knows how to sweep and dust so that a 
room ig neat and clean, why be distressed if she fails to 
follow the directions you have learned by heart ? 

I have no sympathy with those who claim that a lady 
need not know how work is done, nor would I advocate 
such ignorance. It often makes exacting mistresses, 
having no idea how long a given piece of work requires, 
or else it renders them wholly indifferent and quite too 
indulgent ‘ 

Lot us seek to equip ourselves for the duty of direct- 
ing others intelligently, even though not called upon to 
do the actual work ourselves which from time to time 
housekeepers may find necessary. 

But in this, asin all things, can we not find truth in 
the assurance that ‘‘ the letter kiileth ” ? 

So, as we broaden our views, we will discover that 
wisdom dieth not with us, nor with those who work in 
ali details according to our method. 





TIMELY HINTS. 


ROFESSOR THOMAS HUNTER, of the New 
York Normal College, wrote an article for the 
‘*Epoch”’ last March entitled ‘‘ Novel-Reading b: 
Girls.” As Professor Hunter.says, ‘‘A parent would be 
justly alarmed to find his boy or girl atsoclating with 
others cf depraved morals,” snd yet this same parent 
will be almost utterly indifferent to the books read by 
his children. He says that not only should children be 
protected from bad books, but they should be en. 
couraged and stimulated to read good ones ; which is a 
self-evident fact to those who give any thought to the 
subject. Professor Hunter goes on to say : 


“ The first evidence of a superior mind in a child is the 
possession of a retentive memory. The mind, like the body, 
needs nutrition suited to the child’s age .and capacity. 
After the reading of fairy tales, which nourish the imagi- 
nation, the best books for boys and girls are biographies of 
heroes, travelers, patriots, and philanthropists; but these 
biographies must be written in a clear and simple style. If 
boys read the lives of Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, and 
Grant, there would be little difficulty afterwards in teach- 
ing them the history of the United States. If girls will read 
the lives of Joan of Are, Lady Jane Grey, and Florenoe 
Nightingale, their minds will be lifted up to a higher plane 
of duty and their hearts stirred to a better appreciation of 
whatever is good and noble. When the youthful mind has 
been filled to overflowing with the deeds of an Alfred ora 
Tell, even if some of these deeds ‘are mythical, the reader 
should be encouraged to talk it! all out, for this not only 
improves his vocabulary, but fastens the subject in his 
memory and becomes the very best review. This kind of 
reading should never be compulsory. Locke says that if a 
boy were compelled to scourge his top at stated times and 
under fixed rules, he would soon cease to consider the play 
a pleasure, and abandon it in disgust. The child of active 
imagination needs no urging to read ; it is the dull child— 
dull, perhaps, by heredity—that needs encouragement and 
careful training, that needs to have his mind awakened and 
interested. 

‘In the October number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
there appeared an able and elaborate article entitled 
‘What Girls Read,’ the end of which, like alady’s post- 
script, contained the most important matter. It was a list 
of the favorite authors of 1,283 English girls, of ages rang- 
ing from eleven to nineteen. As home reading, or reading 
outside of school. books, is an important factor in educa- 
tion, and as the present writer had often asked himself, 
What sort of books do the girls of the Normal College read 
at home ? he resolved to obtain facts nearly similar to those 
obtained by Mr. Welch, and published in the English re- 
view above mentioned. Mr. Welch asked, ‘ Who is your 
favorite author, and who is your favorite writer of fiction ?’ 
The American girls were asked, ‘Who is your favorite 
author, and what book did you read during the summer 
vacation?’ Of course the results in both cases can be only 
an approximation to the truth ; but, nevertheless, even im- 
perfect as they are, they reveal certain facts which parents 
and teachers should carefully consider. The following 
eleven authors were the common choice of both the English 
and American girls ; and the number who chose each au- 
thor is given: 


ENGLISH AMERICAN 
GOMMON CHOICE. GiRLs. GIRLS. 
Walter Soott ............ .... heir erent anes 352 
rer __ SE Oe eer a 882 
Shakespeare.......... ... -+. __ Ey Eee yt vis) 
George Eliot............seee0e Gb ancnasesyanesstae 175 
Lord Lytton ..............005 Pisevintescenk Ses Ot 
Longfellow...............0055 eerie gas pete 68 
Grace Aguilar aa eee ean pe 18 
Thackeray............sesee0e BRienehaus gaakemens 28 
Miles AlOOUE.....50 sc ccccces. ose tbs vsasessscmmanes 80 
Tennyson.... ... peeks peksanks Dia cscnstbenssvees 26 
MI anc cath Sicck wevedioestss hi dee caleyntesecde 6 
| er OR ee 1,164 


‘It will be observed that Dickens is the prime favorite 
with the English girls, and Walter Scott with the American ; 
that Shakespeare is almost equally popular with both, and 
that George Eliot, Tennyson, and Thackeray are more 
highly appreciated in America than they are in their own 
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country. After the common choice of the above-named 
authors, it is curious to note the wide divergence of taste. 





CHOICE OF ENGLISH GIRLS. CHOICE OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
Wetherel.......... ....-s000 54 | Washington Irving.......... 20 
Mrs. Henry Wood.......... 51 | Goldsmith................005 17 
OE De sce csccbeeshs 80 | Miss Porter........... sss 16 
DRONES... 555. -Sicsexscee 29 | Cooper... .......ceceeceeees 8 
Hesba Stretton........ .... 26 | Mulock (Mrs. Craik). ..... 5 
Canon Farrar............... 22 | Howells........ .....-seeeee 5 
Rs ceicen <> stdncp codon 19 | “ Mark Twain”’............ 5 
Mrs. Walton................ BR | TOUG. ovniak 5 cis Fé es hitins ol 5 
Whyte Melville........ .... 16 aaarnaten 
Jules Verne ....... ........ 16 81 
Mrs. Craik..............0000 14 
Macaulay................008 1 
IR ev asndiscacncasie 11 
Miss Braddon............ .. 11 
Harriet B. Stowe........... ll 
Mrs. Worboize.............- 10 
POPU 0 Saeicca'de eens $5 10 
| RRS i Sen 15 2 360 
898 : 1,164 
1,258 1,245 


“It is worthy of notice that the American girls have con- 
centrated their choice, with few exceptions, on the better 
claes of authors. It is singular to observe that seventeen 
Americans and not one English girl chose Oiiver Goldsmith 
asa favorite, and that the authors of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and 
* Gulliver’s Travels’ were entirely overlooked. Eleven Eng- 
lish girls chose a strange trio—Bunyan, Harriet B. Stowe, 
and Miss Braddon. More than halfthe whole number man- 
ifested a preference for the two great masters of English 
fiction, Scott and Dickens, while only forty-six chose Thack- 
eray, supposed by many to be the equal of either. Doubt- 
less this may be in part accounted for by the fact that the 
young have little taste for the sarcasm, irony, and cynicism 
of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

*¢ On one point there is no uncertainty, and that is that girls 
have an excellent appetite for novel-reading. And the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Should this appetite be gratified ? Iam 
of opinion that it should, in moderation and under wise regu- 
lation. The intellectual faculties of the young are developed 
in a certain order: first, perception and memory; secondly, 
reason and judgment; and thirdly, fancy and imagination. 
Certain studies are employed to educate these faculties. 
Every task imposed by a parent or a teacher requires for its 
due performance an exercise of the will, so that the 
development of the will keeps pace with the growth of the 
intellect The third part of the mind, called freling, which 
is divided into sensations and emotions, receives but little 
training from any quarter, and even that little is mainly 
accidental. But, worse still, the emotional nature of the 
child is often injured by acts of severity and injustice, and 
emotions of fear, hatred, and revenge are sometimes 
aroused into activity by unwise and cruel treatment ; or it 
may happer that tlie better emotions are repressed or 
reduced to a minimum for want of exercise. All these 
emotions are fed by the novel. Bad boys hardened by ill 
usage like to read stories of pirates and robbers who war 
against society, and neglected girls love to read tales of 
another kind equally vicious. Boys and girls reared under 
happier auspices prefer the heroes of Scott and Dickens, 
because they arouse their better emotions, and furnish 
food for the emotional part of their minds. 

“The girls in one of the junior classes of the Normal Col- 
lege were requested a few weeks ago to name the female 
character in any novel or drama they had read which had 
left the strongest impression on their minds. Two of the 
responses ought to be carefully considered by all who are 
opposed to what is sometimes termed ‘ light and frivolous 
reading.’ One girl, apparently about eizhteen, said: ‘I 
prefer the character of Romola to any other that I have 
read’ When asked to give her reasons, she replied: 
‘Because she was so good, so noble, and so self-sacrific- 
ing.’ The other girl, perhaps a year younger, said ‘she 
liked the character of Rebecca in ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ because sbe 
Was so pure so liberal, and so self-sacrificing ’ Both used 
the word self-sacrificing ; and as self-sacrifice is the peculiar 
heroism of noble women, it is easy to perceive that these 
girls had in their own hearts a good deal of that very feel- 
ing which they so much admired in others. Their ideals 
were lofty. And if there are the models they select for 
imitation, who can estimate the help they will recetve in 
after life from the grand creations of George Eliot and 
Walter Scott ? 

‘+ The best novels, if used judiciously, can be of great serv- 
ice in the work of instruction. But there must be a rigid 
censorship by some competent authority. Many popular 
works of fiction should be avoided as poison, particularly 
such as have for heroes dark, subtle, dangerous demons, 
with faces and forms of unnatural beauty. These are the 
kind of heroes to which the fourth-rate women novelists are 
partial. Carefally selected novels and plays become excel- 
lent food for the imagination and the emotions, and tend to 
create a taste for the study of history and literature. The 
old method of teaching these two great subjects seems 
radically wrong. The usual text-books on the history ot 
the ancient empires and Greece and Rome are full of hard 
names and barren facts, useless dates and foolish wars, in 
which the student has no earthly interest. ‘Piutarch’s 
Lives’ is worth a score of text-books on ancient history. 
Instead of beginning the study of English literature with 
the early Saxon writers, whose language is almost au un- 
known tongue, would it not be a great deal better to begin 
with ‘Silas Marner,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ the ‘ Talis- 
man,’ and Macaulay’s Essays in prose;' and with the 

* Lady of the Lake,’ the ‘ Deserted Village,’ and one or two 
of Shakespeare's best plays, in poetry? These the students 
could understand, and from these they could gradually 
move backward to Chaucer and Cadmon.”’ 
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Jan. 12, 1888. 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Reszcoa PERLEY REED. 


T is humiliating that so much of the dishonor we 
show our heavenly Father grows out of our failure 
to perceive the beauty and wonderful unity in his 
working, which ‘he who runs may read.” We bow 
before the might and mystery of his ways, and rightly ; 
yet we daily turn within the lock of home a key which 
is the mode] and miniature of that with which God 
would open to our eyes one of the vast doors of his 
heavenly kingdom. He has instituted the home, and 
consecrated it to its uses as a model of that which 
shall be, of that which has already begun to ‘‘come” in 
the world. 

We marvel as we read that we are ‘‘ workers together 
with God,” and fail to realize how far short we fall in 
learning our ‘‘ object lessons” in his divine kindergar- 
ten, the home, where our first task embodies, or should 
embody, the idea of co-operation. 

From first to last, from home to heaven, through 
things natural and things spiritual, this one great, grand, 
simple law of God’s mind and will is projected. In the 
working order of the hougehold, as of the kingdom of 
heaven, an individual agency is relegated to every son 
and daughter of lis creation—some special work of 
heart or hand or brain, which is best adapted to its indi- 
vidual accomplishment. 

If our homes are to prove a ‘‘ success,” each child, as 
well as father and mother, must betaught to hold him- 
self or herself re: ponsible for the smooth running of the 
domestic machinery. In this very education are our 
sons and daughters making ready for the position we 
would have them occupy, of broad-viewed, unselfish, 
patriotic, clvil citizenship, and for the grander duties 
of discipleship in the heavenly life. 

This is a great and momentous matter—the conduct 
of our homes! How often do we who are parents irop 
our tired hands and cry, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

Who, without God, dare stand at the helm and train 
the young sailors, who must in the ‘‘school ship” of 
home make ready for the voyage of life? Think you 
it is not easier to one’s self spring tc the oars, when the 
vessel lags, than stand patiently and guide the unaccus- 
tomed hands of the child to the work, when so much 
precious available time must be used im the process ? 
Yet how shall the young navigator ever know of the 
straits and shallows and quicksands of his course unless 
he himself learn where they lie ? and where so safely can 
he give them a “‘ wide berth ” as under the eye of father 
or mother ? 

How wonderfully has God adapted the small, ever- 
recurring duties of every day to the capacity of even 
very little children, making them the means of gradual 
anc grand discipline to mind and heart and hands that 
shall build up character and nerve the soul to larger 
duty awaiting it! The sooner a child can feel his 
responsibility toward the harmonious working of the 
home machinery, the sooner and the more naturally will 
he recogniz3 his further duties toward his heavenly 
father and his fellow-men in the bringing of God's 
kingdom. . 

The Christian home is the divine kindergarten, the 
beautiful microscosm, the safe republic, where God 
~ would have every little soul trained to blessed uses for 
the good of the world. 

But to the reallfzation of this result, what infinite 
patience, what loving forbearance, what wise fore- 
thought, what broad judgment, what firmness of hand, 
what strength of faith, are requisite ! 

“Ay, what carefulness, what self-discipline, what 
humility, what prayer for light, are our essentials in 
this work ! 

If we had not the whole armory of heaven at our 
command, how could one dare to train souls ! 

Yet, since God has pledged his omnipotence as our 
ally, we need not be over@helmed. No task can be too 
menial, no duty too monotonous, no pursuit too insig- 
nificant, to be ‘‘countei out” in the education of the 
sons and daughters of the King’s household ! Each cir- 
cumstance, if employed aright, shall fiad its use in the 
bleased result. 

An illustration of home co-operation has lately come 
under my observation, which has interested me espe- 
Clally since it illustrates the possibilities of the many 
homes as contrasted with the exceptional opportunities 
of the few. 

In a quiet country home of which I know, there are 
niae children (the four youngest, boys) Their ages 
range from one to some twenty-one years. Clty con- 
veniences of sewerage, water-works, and gas have not 
yet lightened household work, but there are broad flelds 
all about them, and the delights of woods and dells and 
sweet-breathed winds and flowers. There isa vegetable 
garden to be cared for, and a cow to be milked. The 
father's business takes him from home a large part of 
every week, so that more care than is usual falls upon the 
mother. But what a genius is hers, indeed, for order- 





ing her household forces ! How clear-headed and wise 
is she in the management of her home department ! 

Several of the children are physically delicate. They 
vary widely in temperament, and so many children must; 
but, so far as I know, they all cheerfully wheel into line, 
and the entire family work goes on quietly, regularly, 
and apparently without friction Thereis no maid in 
the kitchen, but each daughter takes her turn in the 
various departments of work. She serves her appren- 
ticeship as cook, or chambermaid, or seamstress, and is 
left, after a proper start therein, to the unassisted con- 
duct of her then department, learning from occasional 
failure how to the better plan and execute next time. 
Since there are only ‘‘themselves,” all can bear with equa- 
nimity the sometime dispensation of an overdone roast 
or an underdone omelet, and if the wick of the “‘ even- 
ing lamp” smokes ominously at one corner, Jessie or 
Alice or Arthur will be pretty sure to trim it straight 
the next morning. 

Even the very little ones feel their responsibility in 
the family plans. One hasin charge the sweeping of 
the verandas and the bringiog of the ‘‘ kindiiags.” 
Another washes all the vegetables. On Mondays the 
work of washing is so divided that it is not over-wearl- 
some for any. There are two clothes-wringers, at 
which the larger boys officiate. One sister attends to 
the first washing ; another to the rinsing, etc. Thecare 
of the lamp: falls to one little girl, and soon. Then the 
mother has a sewing-school, where even the boys are 
enthusiastic learners, The baby constitutes a divided 
right. I suspect that many hands have the holding of 
him, but as he has been a feeble child he has chiefiy 
fallen to his mother’s tending. In this family there are 
pleasant literary plans and readings. Music and art do 
not have the go-by, elther. In short, It is a well-ordered 
republic, with no superfluous citizens. 

Thus have we written of co-operation in material 
matters ; but out of it how much co-opsration of a 
higher sort may grow! Uose'fishness and forbearance 
and loving-kindness, obedience earthly and heavenly, 
are its natural and probable outgrowths. Itis ‘‘ natural 
law ion the spiritual world.” Obedience to right law 
anywhere is, in so far, obedience to God, and makes all 
other obedience easier. Beautiful s{mplicity of the infi- 
nite law, that can make the humblest home a little court 
where the King of kings finds fit and dally welcome ! 





DrregCTIONS —Just now our readers will feel indebted 
to the ‘‘ D2corator and Furnisher ” for the following : 

“The following is a simple’ method for msking woolen, 
silk, or chenille balls for furniture or fancy-work. Take, for 
large size, two circular pieces of cardboard (old postal 
cards are the best) two inches in diameter, cut holes in the 
center one inch in diameter, put the two pieces together, 
and wind through the center round and ‘round the circle 
with the desired material at least five times; the more 
material put in, the nicer and more perfect the ball. Silk 
will require more winding than woolen. Then with the 
scissors cut the threads all around the outer edge, open the 
card pieces just enough to slip a stout twine string around 
between them, draw very tight, and tie, after which trim 
the ball round and even with the scissors and tear out the 
cards.” 


HOW I WOULD MANAGE MY CHILDREN. 


By a SPrInsTER 
NUMBER II.—SELF-HELP. 


N plauning for the future of my ideal heirs I should 

‘bear in mind that the successful people are generally 
those who have raised themselves to eminence by the use 
of such muscles—physical or figurative—as have been 
developed by the struggle of life. The traditional 
‘* poor boy ” is now the millionaire, inventor, or literary 
lion. 

The remembrance of this would urge me to early 
watchfulness lest native energy should be enervated by 
lack of a necessity for effort. 

Especially would I stand guard here if I had many 
dollars and few children. If I were blessed with many 
children and few dollars I should expsct the stress of 
circumstances to teach mauy lessons without my inter. 
vention. 

It is not always expedient to keep the wheels of prog- 
ress waiting for slow baby feet or unskiliful fingers, but 
whenever it would answer to make passing events a 
training school, I belleve I should take many tinies the 
trouble to teach a child to do a thing himself that it 
would require to do it for him. If I had regard only to 
the skill, convenience, and speed with which the thing 
to be done might be accomplished, this would not be, 
but if I had regard to the opening faculties of the child 
it would. In other words, I should consider whether 
the object in hand or the child himself were of tha 
greater importance. In the way of even selfish return 
I might hope some day, when oppressed with care and 
labor and with children of an age when they ought to 
be able to give effective aid, not to be left to say, “I 
would rather doit myself than be bothered with them.” 








Nor is it only in the region of physical effort that the 
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plan I hint at is effectual. In the matter of government, 
as rapidly as possible the child can be taught to substi- 
tute self-control for external authority. 

This process will need to be gradual, even as control 
over the powers of locomotion is gradually set up. At 
first the baby is carried ; then he walks by the aid of a 
hand ; for a long time he is helped over great or difficult 
distances, 

So the very little one in the grip of temper must have 
help from one stronger. He must not be left to struggle 
with the tempest alone, his little soul racked with the 
storm while mamma stands by helpless, weak, and coax- 
ing. He needs the staying, soothing pressure of author- 
ity and compulsion exerted from without, as mamma 
firmly holds the little, passionate, striking hands and 
looks sternly and steadily into the angry, distorted face, 
or even resorts to more radical measures. 

The baby who cannot walk is not a pitiful object, but 
the grown lad is. So the baby who cannot control him- 
self is only to be commiserated when he also lacks the 
needed control from others. But the man who has never 
had the seat of government set up within himself, how 
sad the sight ! whether he has in childhood been left un- 
controlled or governed to death by arbitrary authority. 

Another department for self-help is in regard to edu- 
cation. [ should study to directly tell a child as little 
as possible of what he could be indused to learn for 
himself, remembering that one thing discovered by ex- 
p2riment {s worth a dozen imparted without effort. 

This is not the same thing as snubbing ihe eager ques- 
tioner, owing to ignorance, iudolence, or want of inter- 
est on the elder’s part, and is to be so used as to st!mu- 
late rather than repress the desire for knowledge. Even 
in matters of practical knowledge the judgment will 
be much more rapidly and firmly established where the 
young are allowed, within limits, to learn by their own 
mistakes than where they always do the wisest thing 
because some one of maturer ju igment compels them. 

Let us not, then, multiply direction, explanation, warn- 
ing, exhortation, assuming that the child’s mind has 
no native capacity and will know nothing but what we 
tell him. Let us seek to develop faculty rather than 
superimpose knowledge of ourown. Lot us not con- 
quer and hand over the kingdom, but let the wide-awake 
young explorers taste the sweets of invention and con- 
quest for themselves. They will soon prefer the exhila- 
ration of feeling themselves investigators to being pas- 
sive recipients of the labors of others. 

Bring them into contact with matter, ¢. ¢ , the thing 
to be learned, rather than with definitions of the thing. 
Let them learn to do by doing. Botter the child’s mind 
should be a garden growing, though the plants be as yet 
few and small, than a herbarium of pressed specimens, 
His knowledge will be limited, but it will be his own, 
and will have the vital power of growth, and every fact 
discovered by experiment will give self-respect and 
courage for future endeavor. 

In short, let him learn that there is not much to be 
had in this world unaccompanied by his own effort ; and 
as for ourselves, let us learn to guide, stimulate, and 
inspire, and stop prating. 





SELF-OPERATIVE HELPS. 


HE power of self-education in the little matters 
that help te form the indefinable habits that go to 
make the lady, we rarely realiz3 until we have reached 
the age when bad habits or mannerisms have fastened 
upon us 80 strongly that we never lose the taint of their 
control. Lady Billair says in her advice to girls : 


WHAT TO AVOID, 

** A loud, weak, affected, whining, harsh, or shrill tone 
of voice. 

‘* Extravagances in conversation—such phrases as ‘ aw- 
fully this,’ ‘beastly that,’ ‘loads of time,’ ‘don’t you 
know,’ ‘ hate’ for ‘ dislike,’ etc. 

** Sudden exclamations of annoyance, surprise, and joy 
—often dangerously approaching to ‘female swearing ’— 
as ‘Bother |’ ‘Gracious |’ *‘ How jolly |’ 

** Yawning when listening to any one. 

** Talking on family matters, even to bosom friends. 

*¢ Attempting any vocal or instrumental piece of music 
that you cannot execute with ease, 

“* Crossing your letters. ; 

‘* Making a short, sharp nod with the head, inten ded to 
do duty as a bow. 

WHAT TO CULTIVATE, 


* An unaffected, low, distinct, silver-toned voice. 

“The art of pleasing those around you and seeming 
pleased with them and all they may do for you. 

‘The charm of making little sacrifices quite naturally, 
as if of no account to yourself. 

* The habit of making allowances for the opinions, feel- 
ings, or prejudices of others. 

** An erect carriage—thatis, a sound body. 

‘*A good memory for faces, and facts connected with 
them—thus avoiding giving offense through not recogniz- 
ing or bowing to people, or saying to them what had beat 
been let unsaid. 

‘The art of listening without impatience to prosy talk- 
ers, and smiling at the twice-told tale or joke.’’ 
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OLD BRADDON’S COALS. 


By Sypngey DAYRE 


os NOW at last !” 
** Hurrah ! hurrah |” 

They had waited so long for it, those boys of the 
Green Hill School, that they could scarcely contain 
their rapture at sight of the first few flakes. But firet 
flakes, like many other things, are decoiving, as these 
boys well knew, so they watched anxlously to see if 
they were merely a few vagrants just floating around as 
an aggravation, or the skirmishers in advance of the 
host which should clothe the world with its longed-for 
winter robe. 

It kept on and kept on. Beginning in the afternoon 
as schoo! let out, there was a promising whiteness on the 
ground before the early twilight, increasing in solidity 
and depth, as rejoicingly proclaimed by those who took 
an observation before bad-time. Andinthe morning 
the first peep showed that old Winter had come at last, 
with a coat liberally cut. 

School was s burden that day. But the wearlest 
days are over st last, and the merry crowd assembled 
on Green Hill, j 135 beyond the limits of the small town. 

Green Hi!l was surely made exoressly for cossting. 
Steep at the top, it gave a magnificent start toa sled 
Half way down the steep part was a break, or “ thank 
you-ma'am,” as the old country people used to cali 
them. 

As the sleds went up the little rise they fairly left the 
ground, reaching jt again after a thrillirg leap into mid 
air, then speeding like the wind down the remainder of 
the steep, to be carried by the momentum far down the 
more gradual slope. 

* There’s old Braddon,” sald Archie Harvey. ‘‘ He 
looks as if he’d rather seo us buried in the snow than 
frolicking above it.” 

‘© What a pity he can’t fence up the hill for himself 
in winter!” said Jack Rande. ‘‘I’ve no doubt he 
thinks so. Look out, now—doesn’t he see us coming?” 

** He’s coming with that old nag of his.” 

** Track | track !” 

Mr. Braddon could have easily perceived that the 
whole Hne of merry coasters was coming down the nar- 
row roadway. But he persfated in driving up the hill. 
Orles of waraing arose, to which he pald no heed until 
the quik ecudding sound suggested that in an encounter 
he might got the worse of it. He qu’ckly turned aside 
on 8 shelving bank, and went over into a snow-drift. 

With shouts of laughter the boys pulled him out, 
brushed the snow from his clothes, turned his cutter 
right side up, and seated him in it. 

‘*I’m goin’ to have this thing stopped,” he growled, 
savagely. ‘‘ You boys broke one of my windows last 
winter, too.” 

“Oh, I guess you won’t, Mr. Braddon,” sald Archie, 
** You know we pald for the glass.” 

‘*But this slidin’s a nuisance, and I’m goin’ to stop 
it.” 

‘*He can’t,” said Jack, as the old cutter moved on. 
** He’s the only one that isn’t willing to wait a minute 
and give us boys a chance when we're out of school. 
Perhaps he’ll complain of us, butit won’t do any good. 
I wish he didn’t live right here at the bottom of Green 
Hill.” 

‘*I say,” sald Archie, after a few more slides, “all 
the boys over at Ripley Hollow, where I was last winter, 
fasten their sleds together in bobs with long boards. 
Iv’s ever so much more fun.” 

** Let’s fix ourss% We'll have time before night.” 

The proposal was approved, and a consultation was 
held as to whose sleds would go best together, when the 
party separated to make the improvements, 

What a moon it was whfch rose over their next assem- 
bly! The storm-cloude must have swept the sky well, 
for nota mist obscured the broad disk which smiled 
down on the happy crew. The snow-wreathed ever- 
greens which lined one side of the road, and gave Green 
Hill its name, threw a few fantastic shadows upon the 
otherwise unbroken line of whiteness over which the 
jolly boys were ready to glide. 

The first bob-sled received its load, and shot down the 
hill as swiftly as an arrow from the bow. ‘*‘ Whoop !|— 
whiz!—hurrah !” 

Crash!|—smash !—grind! 

At the sharpest point of descent the first sled of the 
bob suddenly buried ite points ia the road and tipped 
up behind. The rear sled wasswung violently upwards 
by the momentum, then, with a splintering of the con- 
necting board, fell, with its load, into the mass of strug- 
gling boyhood on the first sled. 

Half stunned, breathless, and tewildered, the boys 
who first picked themselves up rubbed their eyes and 
dizzily turned to look after such of their companions as 
. Were still in the wreck. 

**Oh, my head’s broken !” 
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**Oa, my leg is—and that’s worse!” 

** Mg hand is bleeding—look here !” 

**S:op the next sled!” cried Archie, who seamed first 
to gather his wits. ‘‘ Back, boys, back !” he screamed 
to those who were to follow. He ran a few steps up the 
hill, shcu'ipg and motioning. 

But he was not in time to stop the swiftiy flying sled 
On it came, but its steeraman heeded Archie’s warning 
and contrived to run into a snow-bank, with no further 
damage than an abrupt overturn. 

‘* Waat is the matter ?” asked Jack, creeping out of 
the snow. 

**O ome and see,” sald Archie. 

They returned to where, with various gruuts and 
groans as new bruises were diecovered, the boys least 
hurt were assisting those who had the worst of the 
accident. 

**T’m all over dust—or something.” 

** Dust!’ sald one. ‘* There isn’t much dust on Green 
Hill this time of year.” 

‘I'm all scratched with gravel, anyway,” persisted 
another. ‘‘ Lok at my hands and the side of my face.” 

** No wonder. But it isn’t dust or gravel,” said Jack. 
‘Look here, Archie.” 

**O]d Braddon’s work, as sure as I live!” exclaimed 
Archie. 

Just where ths evergreens threw a shadow across the 
white—just below the break where the sleds al ways gave 
such a royal bound, as if themselves rejoiced in the race 
—ashes and cinders had been thickly spread for a rod 
or more, and well worked into the smooth track. 

** He said he'd stop us,” sald Archie, ‘‘ and he has.” 

‘* Rather suddenly, too.” 

Then broke out a torrent of boyish indignation as the 
whole party gathered at the s7e2e of the disaster. 

‘Some of us might have been killed,” eaid one, 
gravely. 

** Yes, indeed. Lok at the splinters of that broken 
board.” 

‘* And the fron runners of that back sled might have 
given some of us a whack on the head.” 

**T tell you what,” said Jick, ‘‘ Jet us all be on hand 
early in the morning and haul snow on here and cover 
the ashes We can do it in an hour if we all work to- 
gether.” 

It was agreed, and the boys dispersed, some to nurse 
aching heads, others to have their scratches and bruises 
attended to. 

Three hours later the bell of one of the village churches 
rang out an alarm, which was known to mean fire. As 
usual in a small place, neighbors quickly turned out to 
give help, and the boys were the first on the way. 

* Iv’s old Braddon’s barn !” cried the first one who 
reached the top of Green Hill. It was plain that the 
flames were making rapid headway in the dry old 
building. 

‘*The hose was frozen and burst at the last fire,” 
Archie heard some one stay ; “and the fire is creeping 
along those sheds to the house. It’s bound to go, too” 

‘* Serves him right,” said one of the boys who had 
been overturned on the hill. ‘‘ H3’ll have enough ashes 
to cover Green Hill from top to bottom then.” 

**If he’s burnt out he'll have to go somewhere 
else to live, it is to be hoped,” sald another. 

Archie stood in a knot of boys who were looking on. 
Fora moment he was inclined heartily to agree with 
the opinion he had heard, but then better feelings 
came, 

‘* Here, boys,” he cried, ‘‘ are we going to stand stfll 
and see an old man burnt out when we can help? 
Quick, now! L3t’s get all the buckets we can and 
work all together.” 

Many a one bas observed how easy it is to move 8 
crowd elther toright or wrong Inspirited by Archie's 
words, this one sprang with one impulse to the duty 
at hani. 

A line of boys was formed reaching from the well to 
the sheds. The barn must go, buta fierce tussle for the 
house ensued The gathering neighbors gave it up as 
the angry flames advanced, and began carrying out the 
furniture, but the boys would not yield. When the one 
who stood at the old pump stopped in sheer exhaustion, 
another took his place. The pails were passed from one 
willing hand to another, but for some time little effect 
could be seen. The heat from the barn grew more and 
more intense, so that the boy who fiaally emptied the 
pail upon the hissing fi:mes could stand there only a few 
minutes. But boy relieved boy, fighting the fire demon 
step by step. Bravely they stood, holding him at bay, 
until stronger hands than theirs tore away the old timbers 
which alone could give him anything to feed on. And 
as the moon sank behind the western hil] she turned her 
approving glance on a band of victors. The barn was 
gone, but the house was left to shelter old Braddon for 
many a day yet at the foot of Green Hill. 

There were many late artiv.la at school the next 
morning, but the master seemed to have forgotten to 
make out his late marks. Some boys were not there at 
all, but never heard of an absence mark against their 
names. 
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* IT sha’n’t go coasting this afternoon,” sald Archie to 
one of his friends. ‘‘ I’m all used up.” 

“8. am I,” was the answer. ‘ But let’s all get out 
as early as we cau to-morrow morning, and cover up old 
Braddon’s ashes with snow, 80 we can coast in spite of 
him.” 

The early street brigaie took its way to Green Hill. 

‘*Who’s that ahead of us, with a wheelbarrow ?’ 
asked Jack 

** Ti’'s old Braddon.” 

“What's he dolag? I do declare, boys, if he fan’; 
dumping more ashes on the hill !” 

**I told you he’d have plenty more now.” 

“This has got to be siopped, ’ sald Archie, leading 
the way toward Mr. Braddon with very decided steps. 
“Here, Mr. Braddon,” he called, “don’t put any more 
of that on there.” 

The old man pald little heed to his voice, but, wheellag 
his barrow up to where the snow ended and the ashes 
began, tipped it over, with its load—of snow ! 

The boys stood astonished. 

‘* What's that for ?” sald Archie, {n a much milder 
voice, 

Old B:addon turned upon them a half-asbamed look. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I found it so everlastin’ lonesome 
yesterday without hearin’ you holler!n’ and goln’ on that 
I covldn’t stand It, so I’m fixin’ up the slide ” 

** Nonsense !” said Archie. ‘* You need all your work 
on your own place, I should say. Wecan do this our- 
selves, and if you want a lift, call us.” 

But the old man turned upon them a sober look as 
Jack took the wheelbarrow from his hand. 

‘Look a-here, boys! I put these dead coals under 
your feet, but I’m blessed if you ala’t all o’ you piled 
every livin’ coal that burnt fo that fire t’other night 
right atop o’ my head.” 





THE INDIAN’S LETTER. 


E was a young Indian boy, and had come to the 
school at Hampton, Va., to be educated. His 
earnestness, his bright, sunny temper, his devotion to his 
books, all combined to make him a favorite. Ha had 
come to Hampton with the determination to study to be- 
come a teacher that he might go back among his own 
people and give them a little of the benefit that he had: 
received because of his enlarged opportunities. 

The day of graduation came, and, full of bright antie- 
{pations aad hepa, this young Iodfan went bick to his 
own people. Here is his letter, which tel's its own story. 
No comment is necessary. Tae sams enemy which 
made our young [adfan a prisoner makes prisoners of 
hundreds cf our white boys every year. Pasrhsps nt 
prisoners as he fs, bebiad bars, eavying even tne horses 
because they are free, bt prisoners of hablt, tying balls 
about the feet and maaacies on the haada that prevent 
the free use of heaven-given powers, Evary thoightful 
boy can preach a sermon to himself from this letter. 


November 18, 1887, 
Miss F—-: 

I have been wantiag to write to you for a long time, 
but ever since I did this thing that to put ms where 
[ am to-day, has been so strong on my mlad tnat I 
could not write to you I have felt and feel that I 
have no more friends in the East ever since I was 
put in here. Why? B.cause after all they have done 
to educate me, and now Iam ina place where I have 
to stay for fourteen long months and have man stand 
over me with arms. They have been some white ladies 
who came here to see the place, but I was not able 
to look up in their faces. I had to look down, 
because I was achamed of myself. And I thought of 
the lady who paid my scholarship for over three years. 
I wrote to her and told her that I was going to live a 
Christian life when I came out home in Dakota. And 
now Iam fn Dakota, but I am not living the life that I 
said I was golog to live, or I am not helping the 
[odians, After I left Hampton and came home {a 
July 7 1884, I did help the Indians for eighteen months 
all I could But they asked me many questions I was 
not able to answer. 

8 > tell the boys and girls who are there to learn these 
questions well, sothey can answer them and not like 
me. But I am glad that I shall see the day of freedom 
again ; then I shall come to Hampton and learn more, 
so that I mey be able to answer any questions that may 
beasked. Butat the present times 1 am lost, and not a 
friend that Ican see around me. But the narrow path 
is not far from me and I know I shall be on ft again 
soon. And I don’t thiok I shall get out of it again like 
I did this time. After I stop helping the Indians, after 
I saw that I did not have knowledge enough to help 
them or teach them, I went to an Indian dance first, 
then to a white dance, and there was the first place 
where I put that low, dirty leading stuff to my mouth 
which brought me where Iam today, and put a blot 
on my soul, and turn friends away from me. Now I 
think I am alone in the world to-day. Since I was here 





I saw a newspaper with my name in it, and other things 
with it. Why. if I wae sugar or salt I would have dis- 
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San. 12, 18¢8, 

solved. Butas it wasI shook, I trembled, and tears 
came in my eyes. I shall see you some day and tell 
y uallaboutit if nothing happens. Te'l your Indian 
scholars what whisky will bring on a man if he drinks 
it often, or if he drinks it once and take enough of it. 
If they never drink {t they never wiil be in a place like 
this 1 hops you are well and dotag well. I am worse 
cff than them that aresick. While I am pent up like I 
am now, when I look out through the window between 
the bars and see men and horses snd everything free, 
I cannot tell you how I feel. I have no Bible to read 
or no Prayer-Book to read, no hymn book to read. I 
am alone and lost, but I hope I shall flad my way out 
soon. I have sinned against everything and every body, 
but I shall take up my old miad and walk in the nar- 
row path again for the rest of my life. A machine 
cannot run all the ilme without fixingorolling. It will 
break In time, if it is not helped by men or women who 
understand the tread, and so it was with me; when I 
came home I tried to work and I got work and I did not 
have any help, so I failed in my work I had men 
talking to me, but they were not the kind of men and 
they got me in this trouble, but I shall know what kind 
of men to go'with hereafier. 





ONLY A PICTURE PUZZLE. 
By Grorce E WaAtsa. 


“6 H papa, what shall I do with all this money ? 
Five dollars! I never had so much. before !” 

Alice held up the shining gold coin as she sroke, and 
looked inquiringly at her father, who had just made 
her a birthday present of the fivedollar plece. She 
was in the habit of recefving presents on every birth- 
day ; but notin the formof money. Usually they were 
dolls, new dresses, instructive playthings, or other 
curtoeities, which she prized as little girls generally do 
such things. 

Bat this day—the occasion of her twelfth birthday— 
she was, it must be confessed, jist a little disappointed 
at not finding any presente awailing her appearance 
early in the morning. She looked askance at the 
dining-room table as she descended the stairs to her 
breakfast, but no neatly directed package greeted her 
eyes, She irled hard not to show her disappointment 
as she went up to mamma and paps and kissed them. 
To her surprise, nothing was said about birthday 
presents all the morning, and once o¢ twice Alice's lip 
quivered 8 she thought of other birthdays when her 
little heart was gladdened by the sight of rich presents. 
At the dinuer-table the same subject seemed to be stu- 
diously avoided by her parents, and Alice was begin- 
ning to accustom herself to her disappointment, when 
her father suddenly sald : 

** Alice, you have not yet recelved your birthday 
present, have you ?” 

**No, pipa,” and Alfce looked down at her plate to 
couceal the trembling lips. ; 

‘Well, my little one, we hava walted un'il now to 
see how well you could take a disappointment. You 
have ‘been a brave little girl, and here {fs your 
present.” 

The five-dollar gold plece was handed to her from 
across the table, which she took with a trembling hand. 
What would she do with it ? was the firet thing to enter 
her mind and the first exclamation that sprang to her 
lips. Vistons of candies, toys, and pretty gloves and 
laces that the money would buy floated before her mind 
in quick succession, making her blue eyes sparkle with 
delight. She held the bright coin up before the windo v. 
and saw the sun’s rays refl cted from it in paths of deep 
yellow. 

For a moment her father looked at her without 
speaking, and then, in his calm, steady voice, he 
replied : 

**l’'m not going to tell you what to do with it, Alice, 
for it belongs to you now. You have always recelved 
pleasant toys and books for your birthday presents, 
but you are getting so old now that [i thought it would 
be well to give you money instead. Every little girl 
Ought to know what to do with mon‘y, and they can 
find out only by recelving some occesionally The five- 
dollar plece 1s yours, Alice, and you want to spend it io 
the most profitable way.” 

**But how can I, papa? I have never—” 

Alice stopped and looked meditatively out of the 
window. Her father busied himself about the room 
for a few moments, and then asked, as he was about 
ready to leave for his business : 

** Would you like to go with me to the hospital this 
afternocn, little girl? Ihave a little patient there that 
I know would like to meet you. She is suffering from 
& dangerous alsease, and she appears very lonesom: at 
times.” 

**Oh, yes, papa, I should like to go ever so much. 
Can I?” 

Alice’s eyes opened wide with delight as she anticl- 
pated the joys aud sights of the afternoon, and she 
hurrie¢ to her mother’s room to get ready. Hor dimpled 
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cheeks were nearly as red as the roses on her hat when 
she finally returned, al! prepared for her wa'k 

Dr Winton was connected with the city hosp'tal, 
where he spent the greater part of his time in admin- 
istering to the many suffering ones who_came under his 
charge, Daring the course of a year he was called upoa 
to perform many operations on the weak, crippled 
bodies of the inmates of the pl:ca. His kindness and 
constderstion had won for him the lasting gratitude and 
love of many a patient, and the city in which he llved 
contained more than one whose life had been spared 
through hig skill. Alice had never seen the fnside of 
the hospital where her father labored, and ft was with 
cousiderahle curlostty and expectation that she prepared 
hereelf for her afternoon vials. 

The long rows of white beds, on which the paifents 
reclined, made a pretty sight to an observer just enter 
ing the room. 8 me of the sironzer suffarers were sit- 
ting up on their beds when Alice entsred, aud cthers 
were quietly sleeping, while stil! others were looking 
silently at the ceiling as they tried to endure their piin 
without murmuring. Some were old people, with gray 
hairs and shriveled features, looking for al! the world 
as old as Alice’s grandmother before she died, several 
years before; aud others were little boys and girls just 
like herself. The little flaxen heads were nestling upon 
the pure white liven, looking so pale and thoughttul 
that Alice’s heart was touched at once 

The weather was warm, and, in:plite of the precau- 
tions teken to make the large room cool, the hast was 
almost unbearable, The feverish toss!ngs abcut cf the 
patients intimated this, and an cccasfonal moan from 
some parched Jip broke out from a white cot whera ex 
ceptional pain was belug endured. 

Alfee and her father walked slow’y between the rows 
of white beds, she looking Falf fearfully at the sick 
patients, and he speaking a cheerful word to one bere 
and there in his quiet way. The wan faces lo ked up 
with a weak smile as the father and daughter passed 
them. for scarcely one fn the large room was unfamillfar 
with Dr, Winton’s kindness. When the upper end of 
the room was reached the two stopped before a small 
couch, where jay a smal! girl of shout Alice’s age. The 
face of the little patient was p2le and pinched with 
suffering, and one small band, stretched out over the 
bed covers, wss so small and bloodless that Alice 
shuddered. She had never seen such asufferer hefore ; 
she had unconsciously associated In her mind sick 
persons with old and worn on! psople, and it was a new 
sort of revelation to her to see one of her own age and 
siza thus stricken down by an incurable {liness. 

** Bertha, I have brought my little girl to see you to- 
day,” ssid the doctor, as he raised one of the limp hands 
into his own large, warm on0s. 

Bertha, thus spoken to, opened her eyes and looked 
inquiringly at Alice, taking great care in the maantime 
to hold fsst to her protector’s hand. She cid not speak, 
and as Alfce remained silent too, a pained «xpression 
passed across her fea'ures. 

** Speak to her, Alfee, for she does not have many 
playmates. It is something unusual for her to see an- 
other little girl by her badaide.” 

At her father’s voice Alicu’s bashfulness deserted her, 
and, taking the sick girl’s hand into her own, she mur- 
mured : 

** Poor, poor little thing! 
you !” 

Dr, Winton soon left the two girls together and went 
on to attend to other patients. The ice had been 
broken, and in afew minutes Alico and Bertha were 
chatting away only as little girlacan. Alice had many 
storles to tell about ber playthings, her school-books. 
and other things. Bertha could say but little ; she had 
to stay in bed all day long, and night too. She never 
had a pleymate, nor a doll, except a rag one which her 
nurse had made her one day. She had never been in 
the country, 2nd didn’t know what the gree fisids 
looked like. She once porsessed a picture-book, which 
tld her about green meacows and brcoks, but she 
knew nothing more about them. 

B rtha’s story, told in such a pathetic and yet simple 
way, made Alice think of her own happy life, with all 
{ts plesaures and friends, Every summer she went into 
the country with her mother and father, and in the 
winter sche had many friends and good things of life. 
She could not give all these to her poor Hitle friend ; 
but when her father was ready to take her awsy, she 
told Bertha that she would come again on the morrow. 
She kissed the poor little white face, and then hurried 
toward the door, where Dr. Winton was walting for 
her. 

The walk home was a silent one. Alice was thinking 
of Bertha and her birthday present, and her father 
seemed preoccupied with other conelderations. Alice 
had obtsined his permission to accompsny him to the 
hospital the next afternoon, and she was thinking in her 
miod what she would carry back to Bartha. 

De. Winton was amused at his ttl dauzhter’s 
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enthusiasm over his sick patient, and he smiled quietly 
to himeelf as he heard her tell the story of the liitls 





girl's life. He did not question her about what she was 
going to buy for her sick friend, but wisely allowed 
her to keep her own secret. The nex! morning sho had 
her little package tied up neatly, the contents of which 
were known to no one but herself. Not until Bertha’s 
bedside was reached did Alice show any intentions of 
opening it. Then, with eager haste, she untied the 
string of the parcel, and sald : 

**See, Bertha, what I’ve brought you.” 

It was a queer present for a little girl to make to her 
sick friend, so one would think; but Alfce Anew well 
what would interest Bartha, A few flowers which she 
had brought were first handed to the little patient, who 
took them with greedy hands, and inhaled their sweet 
fragrance. Then she opened a sma!l box, and emptied 
a whole lot of: small blocks of wood on the bed, which 
were prettily painted on both sides. Bertha’s eyes 
opened wide at this sight, and she wondered if she was 
in fairyland But Alice did not give her time tu think 
long, for, taking up a large square board, she began to 
put the blocks of wood fn their places, In a few 
minutes she had formed a pretty picture of a country 
scene out of the palnted pleces of wood, with a farm- 
house in one corcer and a barnyard in another. A 
story was attached to this plcture, which Alice read to 
Bertha, and then with a sweep of her hand the picture 
was destroyed. 

The blocks of wood were quickly arranged in an- 
other way, aud « second picture was soon formed, with 
a sparkling brook flowing along through a wood, and 
& number of pratty birds singing from the trees. A 
small rabbit was running through the underbrush, 
nipping the green leaves here and there with its sharp 
teeth. A story was attached to this picture also, and 
B-rtha listened attentively as Alice read ft. A third 
and fourth picture were then made out of the block 
puzzl>, and the storfes aboat them read to the little sick 
girl. By this time the little eyelids began to tremble, 
and, before Alice had put the blocks back: in their 
place, Bartha had fallen aslesp, still clutching the 
flowers in her hands, 

Alfcs sooa left for home, but the p'cture puzzle was 
left within Bertha’s reach. When she awoke again the 
first thing that che did was to try to make the pictures 
that sho had seen Alce make. It was some time before 
she could do ft, but finsl!y she succeaded. Then, clap- 
ping her tiny hands as well as she could, she called 
Dr. Winton aa he was passiug her bed, and showed 
him her picture. 

All that summer and the next winter the picture 
puzz'e served as a constant pleasure to Bertha. fae 
made all imaginable pictures out of the blocks of wood, 
reading and re-reading the storfes connected with them, 
until her little eyes ached She would fal! asleep still 
clinging to her puzzle, and when her eyes would 
open again her little hands would go to work in arrang- 
ing the blocks. Dr. Winton watched her tenderly, and 
every Saturday, when there was no school, Alice would 
accompany him to the hospital, and bring a freah 
bunch of flowers. Only a few ata time, but such fra- 
grant ones that the quality more than compensated for 
the quantity. 

When spring opened again Bertha began to fall 
rapidly, and her little strength became weaker day by 
dsy. She could not play wiih her przzle more than 
hslf an hour ata time before she would fall seleep, all 
worn cut and tired. Buta ¢alm light shone in her eyes 
every time she opened them and let them rest upon the 
picture puzz'e and the flowers by ber side. 

B:fore summer came again Bertha was dead. To the 
last she made the bright pictures on her board, and 
read the stories about them, until she could repeat many 
by heert. Her last bunch of flowers was clasped in her 
hands when she fe)l asleep for the last time, and by 
Alice’s request they were buried with her. 

Alfce received back the picture puzzle, and kept it to 
remember her little friend by. It was her only birth- 
day present that year, for her five dollars had been 
spent in furnishing Bertha with flowers and in buying 
the puzz'e, But to her it was .2e most precious birth- 
day gift that she ever r.celved, and it is safe to say that 
she kept {t longer than any of her toys, dolls, or pretty 
dresses. 
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ENERGY AND PLUCK. 


HO of us fs not aroused to sympathy when 
we *ee a child deprived of any of its powers ? 
But a boy in Maine has taught us that pluck, energy, 
and perseverance will enable even one whose pbys- 
fcal [powers are limited to accomplish a man’s part 
in the world. A boy liviog on his father’s farm near 
Troy, Maine, was sick and lame, and it was considered 
that he could be of no use on the farm. One day he 
saw a sheep buyer pay his father three dollars for lambs. 
The boy made up his mind that he could buy lambs for 
$250 He borrowed $100 of his father and started off 
on foot, buying lambs throughout the entire region, Ta 
five months he cleared $500, and to-day I. 0. Libby is 
known as “ The Maine Cattle King,” 
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QUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
THE SYROPHENICIAN WOMAN. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


AM persuaded that Christ’s teaching is sometimes, 
perhaps often, misapprehended by reason of misap- 
prehensior of his character. We regard him as too 
monotonously serious. We forget that his first miracle 
was wrought for no other apparent purpose than to pro- 
jong the festivities of a wedding feast ; that, so far as 
the record shows, he never declined an invitation to a 
social gathering ; that by his figures and illustrations he 
gave apparent indorsement to dancing, music, and 
various merry-makings ; that he described himself as 
one who came eating and drinking, and he acted so 
upon this principle that his enemies charged him with 
being a glutton and a wine-bibbor. People flocked 
about him, They do not thus flock about one monot- 
onously solemn and ascetically severe. The children 
came willingly to his arms tobe blessed by him. They 
do not come to one in whose heart there are no inflec- 
tions of experience, in whose face no lights or shadows, 
in whose nature nothing of the essential spirit of humor. 
His teaching, too, seems to me to contain more than one 
illustration of true humor although for us, so familiar 
with the story, that element of novelty which is almost 
of the essence of humor is necessarily lacking. The 
story of the Syro-Picenician woman is, I believe, to be 
interpreted by recognizing in him this light and shadow, 
this subtle humor, this power of teaching lessons by in- 
direction, which belongs to a character possessing quick- 
ness of sympathy, facility of resource, and variety of 
method. There are some minds that are diamond-like, 
which flash light. They coruscate. Why should we 
refuse to belleve this to be true of the mind of Christ ? 
Believing this to be true, we may easily imagine an in- 
terpretation very different from that ordinarily given to 
this incident, but in the action imparted to it by the 
tones of the voice, the significant smile, and the inter- 
preting eyes. 

Christ’s ministry in Galilee had come substantially to 
an end ; he had preached the kingdom of God himself, 
and his twelve disciples had gone throughout Galilee, 
two by two, preaching it. Henow desired to retire from 
public work, in order to give them private instruction, 
and he ceased for a while preaching to the populace, 
and opened the firet Christian theological seminary, that 
he might give the twelve disciples instruction which 
the populace were not yet fitted to comprehend. He 
had once tried to escape from the multitude by crossing 
the Sea of Galilee, secking retirement with his disci- 
ples in the comparative wilderness on the eastern side ; 
but the multitude had followed, sought him out, and kept 
him and his disciples busy all day, ministering firat to 
the needs of the mind and then to those of the body. It 
was clear if he wished quiet he must escape from Gall- 
lee altogether. For this purpose he departed from the 
province where he was too well known, and went to the 
coast of Tyre and Sidon, 8 pagan community, where 
the Jews were not likely in any numbers to follow 
him. Rut even here, a8 Mark tells us, he could not be 
hid. This Syro-Phentclan woman, who had heard of 
his fame, followed him, entreating help for her affilcted 
daughter. If he granted her prayer his fame was cer- 
tain to spread throughout Phoenicia; crowds would 
follow him, and his rest and opportunity for quiet in- 
struction of his disciples would be destroyed. There 
are times when the Christian must lay aside his work 
for rest, or what seems to be his larger work for 
what to the sight appears a lesser one, or what appears 
to be a more exigent work for one the fruit of which is 
more remote and the urgency of which appears less 
immediate. Such was the case with Jesus, and he 
made the woman no answer. If he healed her, he by 
that very act entered upon a ministry to the pagan 
world, a ministry absolutely illimitable. His aim was 
to lay in Palestine the foundations of such a ministry, 
which others must prosecute after he was dead. From 
this purpose he would not allow himeelf to be turned 
aside. His silence did not discourage her; a mother's 
love and a mother’s hope are not easily discouraged. 
She threw herself at his feet, after the manner of Orient- 
als in their reverence, and besought his help. Imagine 
the ecene : Christ looking with the eyes that never failed 
in pity and with the heart that never failed in love ; the 
disciples giouped about, impatient of the interruption, 
weary of her persistency, scornful of her as a pagan, 
counting her obtrusive, wishing only to be rid of one 
who interfered with their own quiet enjoymentof their 
Master's personal conference und communion with 
them. To this kneeling woman Christ turns with thore 
eyes of pity and heart of love; to these disciples he 
peints, es they stand looking on with all their narrow 
Jewish prejudices arming them against a mother’s cry 
for help. ‘It is not meet,” he says to her, “ to take the 
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children’s bread and cast it to the pet dogs.”! Her 
womanly intuition perceives in these words no rebuff, 
but a covert rebuke of the narrow mindedness of the 
Jew, to whom all pagans were but dogs. Her woman’s 
wit answers, interpreting her woman’s iatuition: 
‘Truth, Lord, for the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table.” ° Christ's ally has taught 
the lesson which he wished to teach to the twelve, and 
he has served his double purpose—helped the praying, 
anxlous mother, and by her aid taught the disciples a 
lesson of charity and the largenese of God’s mercy, like 
the largeness of the sea, which hs could not so well have 
taught but for the interruption. In a single sentence he 
interprets to them the meanizg of the scene, makes the 
rebuke of their narrowness no longer covert, shows 
them in three words what Paul afterwards took the 
whole Epistle of Romans to expound: that faith is 
not confined to any race orany people. ‘‘ Great is thy 
faith,” he says. The daughter is made whole from that 
very hour; but the retreat is no longer a retreat, and 
Christ and his disciples go elsewhere for their rest and 
their quiet conference. 

I am not inclined to attempt to draw any didactic 
lessons from this incident. I would rather leave my 
readers to ponder this interpretation of it. Go to the 
New Testament and read the story there in the light of 
this interpretation, and see if it does not convert what 
before seemed a forbidding story into one that is attract- 
ive, and bring the Christ nearer to us who before 
seemed rather removed by that reading of this story 
which allows in the central figure no inflections of sym- 
pathy and nocoruscationsofsubtle humor. The notion 
that Christ shared the Jewish prejudices of his age I 
believe to be wholly unfounded, and indeed forbidden 
by many an incident In the Gospel narrative. He who 
was mobbed at the preaching of his first sermon in 
Nazareth for venturing to declare that God had mercy 
for the heathen as well as for the Jaw, and equal mercy, 
giving to the heathen sometimes precedence, was not 
likely to depart from this principle later in his life, 
identify himself with Jewish prejudices, and call with 
hauteur a pagan woman a dog. He who in his dying 
hour found words of compassion for the brigand that 
hung by his side, the evidence of whose repentance 
was of the slightest, was not likely to repulse with Jew- 
ish scorn a mother’s heart and yield at last toa faith in 
her which overtopped his owx. This incident, if I 
have read it aright, carries In it, in dramatic form, a 
lesson of the catholicity of the Gospel, while it illustrates 
to Christian workers the wisdom of employing some- 
times, if they have the skill so to do, the covert rebuke 
and the method of teaching by indirection. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


UR lesson for to-day brings to our mind the 
thought of a sick little girl. We have no de- 
scription of her illness; we only know that her mother 
traveled far when she heard of Jesus, belfeving that he 
would help her child. How many times fs the picture 
of Christ healing little children brought to our minds ! 
When we think of Christ as the friend of children, we 
usually quote that sentence which we learned almost 
the first of any in the Bible, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me.” But again and again during the 
ministry on earth was his heart touched and his hands 
extended to relleve children of suffering. 

There was the raising of the ruler’s little daughter 
from the dead. And was it not a beautiful awakening 
to feel the touch of Christ’s hands and see the smile on 
his face when she came back from the land of silence ? 
Aud does it not suggest the beautiful thought when we, 
too, shall hear, ‘‘ I say unto thee, Arise,” and shall open 
our eyes in the mansion which Christ has promised to 
his followers, and look into the face of him who on 
earth stretched forth his ready hand to heal avd to 
bless lit#le children ? 

If we read Matthew, seventeenth chapter, fourteenth 
and fifteenth verses, we will read, ‘‘And when they 
were come to the multitude, there came a certain men, 
kneeling down to him, and sayiog, Lord, have mercy 
on my son, fer he is lunatic, and sore vexed; for oft- 
times he falls into the fire, and ofttimes into the water.” 
Mark tells us of the same boy : ‘‘ And wheresoever he 
taketh him he teareth him, and he foameth and gnash- 
eth with his teeth, and pineth away” At the command 
of Christ this spirit departed from him and he was 
made whole. It is very probable that the mother in 
to-day’s lesson saw her child suffer just as the son of 
this father suffsred, and the mother’s heart ached with 
the burden of her child’s suffering. To whom should 
she come but to the wonderful Healer whose deeds of 
mercy and love had aroused the whole region round 





1 The word rendered dogs signifies pet dog, a fact not wholly 
insignificant, since it gives a somewhat different color to Christ's 
otherwiee harsh phraseology. 

® Not “ yet the dogs eat,” but “ for the dogs eat.” She neither 
antagonizes his statement nor indicates an exception to it, but 
suggests a reason for it ; this, namely, that there is food enough 
for all, both men and dogs. 
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about, so that all who had sick or suffering ones brought 
them to Christ ? So intense was this mother’s desire — 
that her daughter should be cured, so strong her faith in 
Christ’s power to cure her, that she cried out after 
Jesus and his disciples till they besought him to send her 
away. Christ hesitated for a moment, as if to impress 
upon his dieciples an especial lesson—his love for every 
human bsing, of whatever nation or belief; his uniim- 
ited power over and sympathy with suffering; his 
desire to help all, not only Jaw, but Gentile. 

That children were drawa naturally to Christ is man- 
ifested in the fect that at two separate times of preach- 
ing he took little children and made them the subject 
of his talk. They must have come to him readily, they 
must have been won by the tenderness, the gentleness, 
and the love that his voice and face conveyed to them. 
There is a picture in a chapel in Montreal in which, per- 
haps, the artist ha: unconsciously depicted Christ’s 
power over little children. The artist has represented 
Christ seated ; at his right side is a beautiful boy with a 
face lifted with a most intent expression to Christ, seem- 
ingly forgetful of everything in the world but the 
beautiful Christ who gazes so lovingly at him. At the 
left side of Christ is a little boy with his face buried in 
Christ’s lap, showing a strong desire to be with Christ, 
but a fear to look upward. A little in front of Christ is 
a robust boy with his face turned intently toward a 
group of children, beckoning for them to come on, and 
you almost hear him say, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, but come.” 
We know that the Evangelists tell us but a small partof 
Christ’s life, and why should we doubt that there were 
moments when he gathered the little children about 
him, and in which each child manifested its tempera- 
ment as the artist has shown in this picture? The same 
love which welcomed the children then welcomes them 
now. The same hand extended in blessing or in healing, 
in liberating, is ready to-day if only the children wilil 
accept the blessings so freely offered. 

What a beautiful lesson we have in this woman's im- 
portunity! She knew she was not one of the children, 
but this did not lessen her faith ; she would be satisfied 
with even the crumbs of comfort which Christ might 
give to her, and she draws nearer ; she does not want to 
take the children’s portion, but only that which they 
did not need; and her beautiful love and faith wins 
from Christ her desire, and her little daughter is made 
whole. Do you not think that she hastened to her and 
told her the story of the wonderful Man through whose 
power she was made whole, and do you not think that the 
little girl’s heart, as long as she lived, throbbed with grati- 
tude to him who had made it posstble for her to enjoy life 
and todo her part in the world’s service? Another 
lesson there is for us. We sometimes hesitate asking 
God in prayer for help, for comfort ; we forget to thank 
him for the bounties we receive, because we think we 
are not one of the children—that is, that we don’t belong 
to hischurch Whenever this thought comes to us let 
us remember the Syro-Pheaician mother whose prayer 
for her little daughter was granted though she was not 
one of the children. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


CHRIST'S ANSWER TO THE PLEA OF MYSTERY.'! 
By THe Rev. Cuarues J. Lirrir.® 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit. 

‘* Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 

“Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these 
things be? 

“Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of 
Israel and knowest not these things ? 

“ Verily, verily, 1 say unto thee, we speak that we do know 
and testify that we have seen ,”"—John iii., 6-11. 

N old man scans eagerly a young man’s face by 

the dim light of a wick that floats flaming upon 

the mingled ofl and salt of an Oriental lamp. The 

features of the older man are fretted with anxious 

expectation ; in his attitude and bearing timidity is 

tempered by an eager hopefulness ; his isthe look and 

manner of one who has constrained bimeelf to an un- 

usual venture, and now awaits the issue with alternating 
dread and desire, 

In the face of the younger man there is a marvelous 
blending of sorrow and serenity of experience and 
youth. The luminous eyes are full of power and un- 
fathomable suggestion. From his presence there radiates 
a sense of peace and liberty ; an atmosphere which 
makes sincerity an easy thing, and creates by its inspira- 
tion a longing for truth and righteousness. The soul, 
though naked to those piercing eyes, is not utterly 
ashamed ; such are their depths of love, their promise 
of help, their suggestion of kinship and of a trans- 
figuring intercourse to come. At a short distance 


1 Sermon delivered in Sage Chapel, Cornell University. 
® Professor of History and Logic in Syracuse University. 
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from the two chief figures listens eagerly a stalwart 
youth, upon whom the Master casts from time to time 
a loving look, as though to rivet thus the truth which 
he is uttering, not for those two only, but for all 
mankind. 

It is not rudeness or arrogance that leads the younger 
speaker to waive all compliment and discussion of his 
personal claims, but that swift insight into another 
mind which belongs to every teacher sent from God ; 
that insight into the unasked questions of which the 
spoken query is but the mask. 

The kingdom of God! When will itcome? Who 
shall possess it? Art thou he that should come ? What 
are the revelations impending over Israel ? All this and 
more is lurking behind the old man’s gentle courtesy. 
The answer to his unspoken thought {s sure and swift, 
and yet a bewildering surprise. 

The metaphor of a second birth (if it be a metaphor) 
is common enough to us, after centuries of discussion, 
but it was new to Nicodemus; far away from all his 
preconceptions ; baffling, disappoluting, full of mystery, 
and altogether unattractive. Surely the coming king- 
dom of God must be an outburst of Jehovah’s splendor ; 
surely the power which framed the world will by some 
visible and sensible mavifestation demonstrate its con- 
tinued existence, and bear witness in tones audible 
and terrible to the place of Israel among the nations. 

Born again! What is wrong with our birth? Are 
we not thechildren of Abraham ? What stupendous re- 
quirement is concealed behind such words ?, For their 
literal meaning {s too absurd. How can a man enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb ? 

As Nicodemus marveled, so marvels man ever since 
his day, and for the same reason. The human mind is 
full of preconceptions, first touching the kingdom of 
God, and secondly touching the nature of man. Igno- 
rant alike of {ts Creator and itself, {t stumbles over the 
truth which saves, because the truth which saves strikes 
it with astonishment. 

Not that religious truth alone is found by men so 
difficult of apprehension ; all truth of value has been 
received at first with stubborn incredulity. The 
scholar who would not look through Galileo's tele. 


scope lest he should see the satellites of Jupiter and 
feel compelled to belfeve in their existence is not an ex- 
ceptional but a common instance of the human intellect 
confronted with unexpected truth, with truth which 
differs from the preconception of it, with truth which 
shrivels supposed knowledge into ignorance, which re- 
quires abandonment of old habits, of old conduct, cld 
modes of speech and thought, old waves of feeling, or 
truth which imposes some new strain upon the will, 
makes some imperfous demand upon the soul to rise 
above its surroundings, above itself, into regions 
hitherto untried. 

Now, whatever may be said by men of different 
schools as to the nature and the method of the new 
birth, all must agree that the necessity of it is the heart 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ; that the transforma- 
tion of human character through the spirit of the living 
God was the purpose of his mission and his earthly life. 
Speech and deed, doctrine and miracle, manger and 
sepulcher, cross and charfot-cloud, the struggle with 
Satan in the wilderness, the struggle with death in the 
grave, culminate in the only travail of the soul which 
could satisfy him ; in childrenjof men born again to be 
children of the Hving God. The believer in Jesus 
Christ isa new creature; who is not a new creature is 
in no true sense a believer fo Jesus Christ. 

But such a hold has this plea of mystery taken of the 
human mind, that in every age men have evaded, dis- 
figured, misconstrued, even tried to explain away, the 
plainest truth which Jesus uttered. It may help us, 
therefore, to see what he makes of this plea when he 
hears it from the mouth of a master in Israel. 

The answer of Jesus is: wonder for wonder—aston- 
ishment for astonishment! Art thou a master in Israel 
and knowest not these things? Such is the incisive 
question which assails the dazed and doubting mind of 
Nicodemus. As though Jesus had sald to him, ‘ Nico. 
demus, what signifies the story of Abraham called to 
leave his father and his kindred for a strange country, 
a land of promise merely for a yet unborn but count- 
less posterity ? What means the ladder, thronged snd 
luminous, which stretched from Jacob’s wearled and 
sinful feet up to the pure and sinless feet of God? 
What means the voice of flame that from the burning 
bush renews the youth of Moses and makes him might- 
fer than the Pharaohs? Whose are the tones that 
wake the sleeping Samuel and clothe him with pro- 
phetic power? Is that the prophet Nathan’s gaze 
that rives the royal David's heart, or is he smitten with 
thrills of a presence mightier than man, as when of old 
the stars in the firmament vibrated to the voice of God, 
and the forked lightnings seemed to be his outstretched 

fingers? Whence came the coal which touched Isalah’s 
lips'and made his brain to blaze with visfons of the 
kingdom yet to come, purged his blood of sloth and. 
cowardice, and made his mind responsive to every 
manifested thought of God? Where was the watch- 
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tower into which Habbakuk climbed when despair | to send your blood surging from heart to brain in clam- 


eclipsed his terror-stricken eyes, when the still, small 
voice had been smothered in his complaining wail: 
‘How long, Jehovah, oh, how long shall I cry and 
thou wilt not hear ?? What was the answer with which 
he was reproved when the hiding of God’s power burst 
from its covert, and the sun and moon stood still to 
hear the proclamation, ‘The just shall live by his 
fafth ?’” 

But Nicodemus is only a typical instance of the man 
who, in current traditions and interpretations of a creed, 
forgets its very heart and substance. The teaching of 
Moses and the prophets, like the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles, was compelled from the beginning to 
struggle desperately for its life. Just as in after years 
Greek philosophy and Roman imperialism, Oriental 
asceticism and Gothic superstition, closed in around the 
early Christian doctrine, deforming the simple faith 
until its distorted image misled and corrupted the West- 
ern world, so in Israel, which outwardly was a national 
church, but inwardly a sublime faith planted among an 
idolatrous and unspiritual people, the fountains of living 
water were often forsaken for clsterns—broken cisterns 
which could hold no water. 

** Which of the prophets have not your fathers perse- 
cuted ? And they have slain them which showed 
before the coming of the Just One, of whom ye have 
been now the betrayers and murderers!’ Such is the 
indictment upon which Stephen arraigned the Jewish 
people, and the heavens above him opened to confirm 
his charge. 

Now, it would profit us nothing to dwell upon the 
spectacle of a people in perpetual contradiction to the 
heart of its creed, if that were pecullar to Jewish his- 
tory. But the Italian, the German, the Englishman, the 
American, has proved not a whit better than the Jaw. 
The experience of John and of Paul, of Luther and of 
Bunyan, of Wyclif and of Wesley, nay, the face of 
Jesus himself, have been obscured by the dust of contro- 
versies about mean and trivial things. The necessity of 
the kingdom, the transformation of human character 
and human society by immediate contact with Almighty 
God, is so-often forgotten in what seem to be more 
urgent needs of the hour, that when we are brought 
face to face with eternal truth; when we, with our 
bewildered sight, take a courageous look at the lum!- 
nous eyes of Jesus Christ ; when we hush the clatter of 
ou: own tongues to hear the voice of never-aging Wis- 
dom, and are cut short in the very prelude of our spec- 
ulations with the simple answer, Ye must be born again, 
we, too, plead astonishment’ and disappointment, and 
exclaim, ‘‘ Why ! how can such things be ?” 

Well, friends, mystery or no mystery, if our churches 
mean anything at all, they mean that! Nay, if religion 
anywhere in the wide world, at any epoch of human 
existence, meant anything at all, it meant that! If we 
are not the sport of some eternal wind blowing us we 
know not whence, blowing us we know not whither, if 
we are not the short-lived outcome of colliding forces 
whirled against each other by a mindless hand and a 
heartless will, then somehow, somewhere, we must be 
able to find a hand to thrill us with its touch of love 
more than we have ever thrilled to any touch of power ; 
somehow, somewhere, we must be able to bathe our un- 
satisfied spirits In the outpourings of an Intelligent 
Goodness and emerge from the glorious baptism with 
the cry of Abba, Father ! upon our lips, If our churches 
do not mean that, let us turn down the lights forever 
and raze them to the earth! If priest and preacher do 
not mean that, away with them as useless cumberers of 
the ground ! 

But to this plea of mystery our Lord makes another 
and even deeper answer. This answer of which I have 
spoken was grounded in the existence and nature of the 
Jewish faith, of which Nicodemus was so strangely 
ignorant. Bat this ignorance of the Rabbi was only 
part of a deeper ignorance—his ignorance‘of the two- 
fold nature of human life. He knew nothing of the 
relations of flesh and spirit ; or, in our modern but less 
correct phrase, of spirit and matter. For I beg to say, 
not materialiem is the deadly foe of all things spiritual, 
but carnalism. It is the carnal mind which is enmity 
against God, which {s not subject to the law of God, 
nelther indeed can be. Hence, the need of a second 
birth is confirmed in every individual experience. The 
consclousaess of sin and the longing for purity; the 
permanent tendencies to sensuality, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, contrasted 
with the brief moments of a nobler existence which 
come some time or other to every one of us, make up 
the inner tragedy of human life. Were we all flesh, 
all impulse, we might indeed suffer sometimes from 
collision with other and stronger lives, or collision with 
external nature; but we should, at any rate, be free 
from the tortures of consclence ; free from the sense of 
sin, which makes us cower and shiver we know not 
why ; free, too, from aspirations for a world we cannot 
find and for a power we do not possess. 

But that which is born of the flesh is flesh! You face 
me now with quiet immobility, but how little is needed 


orous desire,! Now the echoes of heavenly song are in 
your ears and the shadow of Jesus Christ hushes you 
for a moment into awe. But to-morrow! to-morrow ! 
some unexpected word, some unforeseen combination of 
events, some temptation undreamt of, even undesired, 
may drag you to the brink of ruin or plunge you to its 
very depths. It was not remorse for sins actually com- 
mitted which seized upon natures like Luther and Bun- 
yan, but the merciful consciousness of potential evil 
hidden in their bones and blood which drove them for 
refuge to the knees of God. That same merciful con- 
sclousness of inward evil, called by the theologian con- 
viction of sin, stirs in you and me responsive to this 
declaration of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” Friends whom we trusted are to-day 
fugitives from justice, exiles from home ; dishonored, 
degraded, corrupt of heart and mind. Girls whom we 
reverenced, boys whom we loved, are stained with sin 
—wanderers, criminals, wretches among men. Wealth 
could not shelter them from temptation ; home and 
friends, culture and training, all were poweriess to hold 
them in the storm and stress of overmastering passion. 

Now, if we cannot be other than we are, what a poor, 
tormented thing is man! What follies his admirations! 
what utter madness his regrets! what delirium his 
indignation against evil! what superb absurdity his 
moral aspirations! what mirage his ethics and all his 
schemes of faith ! what a mad effort to use his arms 
for wings every struggle with his baser nature is! into 
what suffocating tangle have we come at last in our 
unsought struggle for a brief gasp of conscious life | 
God a specter created by ourselves to haunt us; 
conscience an incurable disease, a kind of scrofula of the 
mind, to eat away our joy ; sluachimera, yet as potent 
as any reality to fill the heart with woe; freedom a phan- 
tom that cheats us of our peace with promises of power ; 
the stupendous universe itself nothing but a vast and 
godless mill for working atoms into shapes of life and 
grinding every shape of life back to the atoms whence 
it came ! 

Is it any wonder that men shrink appalled at such an 
outcome? And yet how they marvel and cry Mystery ! 
when told of the only gateway Into the kingdom of God! 
Helpless, miserable, without God, they recoil with 
strange unreason from every immediate contact with 
Him. For the flesh is not easily subdued ; the carnal- 
ized mind rebels against its own purification ; it shrinks 
from what seems the destruction of its joy. It is as 
though the metal could become conscious, and cry out 
against the reflning fire. The carnal mind, enam- 
ored of its own lusts, shrinks from the blazing face of 
God, mistaking the transfiguring energy of love for 
mutilating and consuming flame. 

But it is not only in this struggle of the mind with the 
members, as St. Paul terms it, that we find the meaning 
of the Saviour’s words. If we look at society, at hu- 
manity in vast and complex groups, his meaning flashes: 
{nour faces, startling and vivid. This molten globe 
could cool and harden so that forests grow upon its sur- 
face, and the seas sway to and fro under the soft com- 
pulsion of the moon, but the passion of collective hu- 
manity will not cool and harden. Each generation 
comes to the struggle of life with the old greed, the 
old clamor, theold unrest. If stability is anywhere found, 
it is the stability of degradation, an almost hopeless ual- 
formity of purely carnal life. The Oriental moving 
like a helpless figure in his grooves of caste and thought 
is In strange contrast with the Occidental full of revolu- 
tion and unrest. But in both the law holds good—that 
which is born of the flesh fs flesh. Aborted revolutions, 
reforms all gone to seed in very mockery of promised 
fruit, clamors for reconstruction of society and redis- 
tribution of its products, the greed of him that hath 
struggling with the greed of him that hath not, proph- 
ets of El Dorado followed by expectant throngs, proph- 
ets of destruction promising to glut barbaric passion in 
carnivals of world-undoing—what does all this mean but 
the old, old story: That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ! 

Certainly you misunderstand my message if you think 
I am denying the existence of evil in the world. On 
the contrary, 1 understand my blessed Master to base 
his argument upon the presence of that very evil. But 
will the world never grow tired of its purely carnal 
schemes, of its mad attempts to demonstrate that human 
selfishness left to itself will lead to universal bliss 7 

If there be any redeeming feature in the agitations of 
our time, it is that they are bringing us face to face 
with fundamental truth. And the threshold truth of 
the kingdom of God, whether that kingdom be in the 
soul of the individual or be in organized society, is 
that spirit must conquer flesh, that the selfishness of 
the natural man must be purged away in the over- 
powering love of God, that the lust of the flesh must tc 
‘ost and swallowed up in the vast and eternal enter- 
prises of the Holy Ghost. 

He is indeed a shallow thinker who denies the power - 
of law to conserve society or to react beneficially upon 





human character, 














But the warning of Samuel is as true to-day as when 
first spoken to the Israelites; changes in political ry3- 
tems are often only help'ess «fforts to get rid of the 
necessity of God and the urgency of his immediate 
presence in the conselence. We seek to manufacture 
happiness by machtin-ry ; to create character by statute ; 
to releem soclety with policsmen ; to produce the 
miliennium by change of administration or fn the struct- 
ure of society. Wa: forget that the best of constftu- 
tions will prove un workab'e in hell and q ite superfl :- 
ousin heaven. Over the gatewsy of the only goiden 
age hunanity will ever see blazs the words of Jasus 
Chriet: That which is bora of the fiesh 1s fish! Ye 
must be born again ! 

To say nothing of thinkers in the past who have faced 
the problems of life and society, in whm a substantlal 
accord may be traced by avy one more destrous of rec- 
onciling the vole2s of great teachers than of pointing 
out thelr disagresment, racall for a moment those of 
ourowntime. What was the lesson which Carlyle wis 
forever lashing into the stubborn and perverse con- 
science of bis generation? Whst induced John S‘uart 
Mill to tel! Caroline Fox that he had no hope of human- 
ity exept fa the regeneration of tha {adiviiual ? What 
ex‘orted from Mizzlai the cry that if faith fs lost the 
fu'ure is lost and martyrdom is the stupidest of suf- 
cides? What led Lamennais and John Henry New- 
man each to tLe same colossal undertaking of employ- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church as an agency for the 
redemption of European soclaty ? These ara diverse 
names to bring together, and I bring them together only 
because they all agree fa this: they all despair of an 
unregenerate denocracy; they all belleve that the 
p2ople without faith, without God. without regenera- 
tion, are doomed to irretrievable disaster in thelr tre- 
mondous enterorise of governing themae'v*s 

The only thinkera of to-day that face serenely the 
coming fivods of p»pular power are those that cling to 
the old-fashioned ideas of Goi and the freed »m of the 
humia soul To them the sight of this lonz-sought for 
open sea fs on9 of glory and not of terror. The roar of 
the muliitud{mous waters as they break upon the crum 
bling {institutions of the past is music and not horror to 
their minds. For far above the surging masses shines 
the San of R'ghteousness, with healing in his wings ; the 
vary storms that swaep {in fary acrow the billows are 
started In H's bosom and obsy His sovereign will 

To epeak without metsphor—for no metaphor {fs ade- 
quate to a thouzht so vast and so constraining—the 
sovereiguty of the people is bound up with the 
soverelenty of God with the capability of the human 
soul to be trausformed and the read{ness of the Holy 
Spirit to endow it with new life, The further progress 
of the species fs an idea absurd enough to hoot at, if we 
consider the spscies only ae we find it, spart from Its 
possibilities, apart from the Itherty wherewith Chri-t 
makes free, apart from that regenerating power whose 
strength is made perfect In weakness For the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together till now. 
groaning even ay we groan, walting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body. Ay, and will groan 
until the birth-hour of redeemed humanity shall come 
will groan unit! the earnest expectation of the creature 
shall be satisfied with the manifestation of the Sons of 
God ! 

Bat to this plea of mystery thers fs an answer yet 
more startling than those a'ready mantimnel. The first 
turned upon the existence of religion and the Jew'sh 
teaching, of God’s eternal nearness to humsen life; the 
second turned upon the perernfal and ub'‘quitous 
struggle of the fish with the epirft, upon the con'rsdic 
tions of life and society, up»n the irritations, the ag!ta- 
tions, the sorrows, the convulsions, of thesoul. Butthe 
third turns upon the inherent, the Inerc\pable mystery 
of life and nature. Jesus opposes mystery to mystery . 
the first birth to the s:cond; the mystery of natura to 
the mystery of God ; the mystery of sentient being to 
the mystery of spiritual life; the winds that sweep 
through the skies and the energies that sweep through 
immensity to the Spirit of the living God, which, breath- 
ing into lifeless clay, or blowing upon scattered bones, 
or thrilling through the hardened sou), leaves al wrys the 
deathless witness of its power. Mystery! Men talk of 
the mystery of a second birth. Do they deny the first 
birth because they cannot tell why the eyes ace and the 
ears hear? D>» they deny the presence of skles and sun. 
shine and wicds because they cannot trace them to their 
primal source! Mystery! Every wind that blows Is 
laden with fi, every sumbeam quivers with it. Or 
knowledge is but expended igno-ance Oiled round 
and round with its strangling folds, our only escape 
from the mystery of life avd natu-e fs abso'u'e and 
dreamless death, or the discovery of lifein God. What 
was our first birth bu! a mysterious coming to consctour- 
ness of nature and of self; a slow and startling waking 
up to hear the winds that blow where they list, to fee) 
the heart that aches with sorrowand with sin, that throbs 

with joy sad love and hope? All unconsctously we 


of our existence. We did not ask, we were not asked 
to be born Bat with the second life, this life where 
God displaces nature and becomes as real to us as sky 
and stars, this life where the carnal mind {s diep'aced 
by the mina of Jesus Carist—into this we are asked to 
be born, we must ask to be born, we cau be born for 
the asking. The first life was thrust upon us ; the second, 
by its very nature, for it is a life of liberty, must be 
cffzred to us, The first life is a life of impulse, of 
tendencles, of impotencies ard sbilities cxlled together 
in living confusion, which our p1ren's and our teachers 
seek to disentangle aad direct. But the second life is a 
life of power and of freedom, a conscious acceptance of 
eternal fact and eternal righteousness, an abandonment 
of all struggle agatnst truth and hollaess, a deliberate 
cboosing of God, » surrender to the farush of his quick 

ening energy. The firet life discovers to us slowly forces 
which diz3 aad over whe'm us, forces sometimes pitiless 
and crushing, sometimes adorable in theie outbursts of 
splendor, always terrible in thelr certain prophecy of 
death and their gleamings of distant and possible dis-. 
aster. Toe second life is the discovery of Eternal Love 
wielding all forces obedient to his will, full of the peaes 
which passeth understanding, though plavets burst to 
fragments at his fvet and throngiog multitules surround 
him dependent upon the movements of his mind. 

Why should it be thought incredible that God should 
ralse the dead ? is Paul's triumphant qiastion to King 
Agripps Why, thou creature listening to the blow- 
ing of the winds, thou creature gladdened with the 

waves of light that reach thee from the distant sun, 

why, thou creature of quivering nerve, dependent for 
thy sentient life upon the later weaviag of subtle agen- 
cles whose secrets laugh thy kaowledge ail to scorn, 

why should {t bs {ncredible to thee that God, the Ilving 
Gd, should, if thou dost ask {tof him fiad other gste- 

ways than those of sense and space and fill thee with 
the bezlantngs of a second and more wonderful exist- 

ence ? 

Where hast thou learned that thou couldet be born 
but once ? 

The metaphors of our Lord contain a depth of mean- 
ing correspondent to the fullness of his own being. 
When he calls himself the Light of the World, he is 
eprakiog of himself as manifest and concentrate energy, 
the brightness of his Father’s porgon +=When, howevar. 

he speaks of the Spirit, he likens {t to the source of the 
wind, an invisible energy, manifest, as tuch energies 
are, only by ites effects. Whatever limitations hi: 
human nature and his extraordinary mission as the 
Teacher and the Saviour of all ages latd upon his speech, 
of one thing we may always be sure, his utterances came 
fron a miad fo harmony with eternal fact, and there 

fore in a certain sense anticipating all the discoveries 
of human intelligence. 

Taough hs epske to Nis.demus, child of an age 
quite unfamiliar with the concaption of an enorgy in- 
visible, he spoke also for Faraday ani for the children of 
an age that would trace the winis that blow across the 
earth to thefr sources {a the distant sun, an age in which 
the whole stupendous frame of things would be con- 
celved of as an all-panetratiog system of vibrating lines. 

The winds that we hesr blowing are as nothiag to 
the unhesrd storms that swesp across the face of the 
sun, on whose tremendous whirlings our lives depend 
Tho stellar globes that sh'ne with such apparent peace 
upon our Ifttle earth are homes, p»rhaps, of movements 
:qually tremenious and mysterious There isa sense 
in which of the whole universe we are compelled to 
say, The wind is blowing where it listeth ; thou hearest 
the sound thereof bat canst not tell whencs it cometh or 
whither it goeth. 

The blowing of the winds, the I{steatng sense—thase 
are the beginniag of mystery. The overwhelming 
energy of nature, confronted by the uiwearled and un- 
appalled investigator—these are bui the mystery inten- 
sified, 

Now, [am well aware that, as I have stated the Savicur’s 
argument thus far, it seems purely negative It falls, 
it is true, with crushlog weight against any plea of mys- 
stery which we, in our narrowness, may choose to make, 
but it lacks the postiive quality which briags peace and 
satisfaction to the mind. Hence we must search a little 
deeper for the precious truth. Negatively, that which 
{g born of the flesh is flesh; sence is only sense, and brain 
fe only brain. But positively, that which is born of the 
spirit is spirit. The carnal mind is enmity agalost God. 

Bat the spiritual mind {s life and peace. Eye hath not 
seen, eat hath not heard, nelther hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive, the world of spiritual life 
and power. Taou canst hear the blowing of the wind 
because thou hast thy senses ; thou canst see the fl ating 
clouds and rej>ice ia the light which fi»ods the sky be- 
cause thou hast thy senses ; thou canst track the storms 
into their hiding-places and come at last face to face 
with the inscrutable power whose hiding-place thou 
canst not find, because thou canst sharpen sense with 
cannizg instruments and extend thy vision into un- 





came, for a conscious autic!pation of the life impending 
would have shattered us to naught in the very beglaning- 


expected worlds. But directly thy senses are trans- 
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with fire aud with power, thou shalt hear something 
more than the blowing of the winds : thou shalt behold 

the Kirg in his beauty, and endure as seeing him that is 
invisible. 

Lot me {llustrate what seem; to me the Master’s mean- 
ing by a paragraph from a recent work on electricity : 
** A sense enabling us to perceive electricity would fre. 
quently dieclose a scene as varied as a gorgeous sunset. 

. . . Every movement of our body, each touch of our 
hands, and the very friction of our clothes, would cause 
a play of effects analogous to those of light and shadow 
on the eye... . Without eyes we might never have 
discovered the existence of light. By direct percepti n 
we have become aware of the vast importance °f light, 

and it is probably owing to the abzeace of direct per- 
ception that we do not yet know the part which electric- 
ity plays in the economy of nature.” Now strike out 
the probadly and insert certainly ; strike out electricity 
and insert the Holy Spirtt and then read the closieg 
passage thus: It {is certalaly owing to the absence of 
direct perception that we do not know the part which 
God takes in the econcmy of nature and of life. He 
must be spiritually discerned ; that which is born of the 
Spiritis spirit. O thou eternal Gd, thou who dost cause 
the winds to blow, and hast endowed us that we might 
hear them, give us the power to hear the rushings of thy 
Spirit! O thou Father of lights and of lightnings, 
who hast made us to behold the splendor of sunshine 
and the 2\; zag leaplogs of thy thunderbolt, show uj thy 
glory ; create within us the power to behold thee, util 

our very garments shall stream with the brightness of 

thy presence and every phase of human life shall be 
radiant and wonderful with the beauty of thy counte-. 
nance ! 

Then, again, we do not ask the deaf if they have heard 
the blowing of the winds, but always those who have 
ears. How long will men and women in tielr folly lis- 
ten to the testimony of the blind touching questions of 
spiritual life, and to the deaf touching questions of 
spiritual hearing ? If you would know whether the In- 
visible can be seen, ask Moses, whosaw him by his faith, 
not Pharaoh, whose eyes were bifnded by his unbelief ; 
{f you would know whether the Inaudible can be heard, 
ask Pau’, who heard him crying in the noonday splendor 
that siruck him blind, not Festus, who takes the words of 
trath and soberness for learning driven mad. The cri- 
terion of our blessed Lord, stated over and over again, is, 
‘“* By their frutts shali men know them” With that 
divine courage which belongs to the Son of Him who 
guides unnumbered worlds without a tremor, the Cap- 
tain of our salvation rests the fulfillment of his mission 
upon the increasing power of his few dic{ples ; not 
those who call upon his same merely, nor those who 
cast out devils by his authority, but those who have in 
belfeving upon him come to be partakers of his nature 
and entered into the kingdom of his patience and 
power. 

The great Halmholtz, speaking of certain observations 
made upon the eye by the celebrated physiologist Pur- 
kin]s, says : ‘‘ I regret to record that some of them I have 
never been able to verify ; but so rich and extracrdinary 
have been the contributions of Purkinj3 to the knowl- 
edge which we can verify that he must bea bold man 
who wuld venture to speak of any utterance of his 
without respect.” So itisia the realm of @pliritual knowl 
edge The experiences of the saints are more than we 
can verify. They fill us with a sense of shame blended 
with a glorious surprise But, blessed be God ! we have 
learned from Jesus and from Paul, from S:ephen with 
beaven blas'ng in his eyes, and John with heaven blsz- 
{og all around him s> much that we have been able ‘to 
verify, that he must be a bold man indeed who will take 
the testimony of the least of ali the saints in any spirit but 
that of candor and readiness to try and realize ft for 
himeelf. Oh, how they shame and thrill us, the blessed 
saints of God ! They can hear the blowing of the wind, 
whether it comes rushing and alive with fire as on the 
day of Pentecost, or whether it come in accents gentle as 
a loving mother speaks to her suffering child. They 
have the electric sense that shows them God ; they heive 
the souls responsive to hia presence, the souls made - 
fect In weakness, the souls that sre persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor principalities nor powers, noi 
things present nor things toc ome, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from, 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus ! , 

But we can do as Faraday did. The great investi- 
gator was never eatisfied with the experimerts of oth 
until he had realized them with his own hands in h 
own laboratory. Too wise to waste much strength 
upon the suggestions of mere amateurs in eclence, he 
was patient even with them. But when he learned of 
some new discovery, some fresh expenment of a master 
mind, impatience seized his spirit, usually so calm, a 
fever gearched his bones and urged him to his work; 
he knew no reat, no peace, until the glorious faet stood 
out distinct and unmistakable to his rejoicing eyes. Oh, 
friends, be wise as he was! Waste no time upon the 
masters of doubt and the children of contradiction ; be 





figured by the Holy Ghost, directly thou art baptizad 


patient, but waste no energy upon amateur saints, upon 
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those who only play with the glorious science of God. 
Listen to the master spirits, to the saints you know, to 
the real children of God, like his own glorious selfnot 
far from any one of you. 

If there are anywhere men and women that have 
made the kingdom of God and his righteousness the 
chief purpose of their lives, and all other things sec- 
ondary toit—men of science like Faraday, their diamond 
minds aflash with the secrets of God, their spirits full 
of truth and purity and meekness ; men of commerce 
like Alpheus Hardy or John Cornell, stewards of the 
living God, spotless in life, brave in conscience, jrt 
and generous and full of thoughtful sympathy ; 
ecldiers like Havelock, fearless, indomitable, alive 
with energy and noble purpose, gentle as God's wis- 
dom, unselfish like God’s love; slaves to appetite and 
passion like John B Gough, triumphant in the liberty 
of new-born power; missionaries like Duff and Liv. 
ingetone and Taylor, rising above all heroes of their 
time, challenging by their glorious enterprise the 
wonder of the angelic throng that Milton saw, the 
‘* thousands who at His bidding speed and post o’er land 
and sea”—go, I beseech you, ask them whence ceme the 
sinews of their strength, their faith, their hope, their 
charity! And when they have told you, then do as 
Faraday did—never rest until you have realized the ex- 
periment yourself. 

Oh, I see thes now, thou glorlous seeker after know!l- 
edge ; I see thee dancing round the flishing revelations 
of electric energy, aud hear thy glorious cry: ‘‘ Oh, 
but to live in it! Oa, but to live in it!” I see thea, too 
thou meek and lowly follower of Jesu: Christ, trans- 
ported with the vielon of thy Master’s facu, exultant In 
thy faith and trust invincible, entering the portale of 
death with the same trumphant cry, “ Oh, but tolive in 
{t! Oh, but to live in it!” 

My message is delivered. It bas been uttered, I hope, 
in no spirit of narrowness, for I would fain have you 
listen, as I close it, to the joyful amen of the earnest soula 
of every generation, of that communion of the saints in 
light with whom alone are the testimonies of the living 
God. They cannot be perfect without you, you can- 
not be perfect without them, seeing that they and you 
alike are but stones in that temple not made with hands 
which the Father of lights {s building for an everlasting 
habitation. Fondly we teachers talk of preparing you 
for life, as if we possessed the secrets of to-morrow, or 
could tell you of the crises which you stall excounter 
oefore the fiusl change shall turn your faith to fact or 
sepulcher your consciousness forever in the ‘‘ womb 
and tomb” of all created things. Circumnavigate the 
globe we may, measure and weigh the planet upon 
which we are rolling forward to an undiscovered goal 
But who can explore beforehand a human life and the 
epoch in which it must act and suffer? To lose your- 
selves and yet to flad yourselves, to be a servant and 
yet to have a service which is perfect liberty, to be 
human to the ‘‘ red-ripe heart of you” and yet to be 
partakers of the divine nature, to face the future, not 
with minute knowledge of its successive phases, but 
with that triumphant faith which corquers each day’s 
evil as it comes, and seeks before all things the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, to be endowed with 
the wiadom that cometh from above and with the power 
out of which the worlds have sprung, to be without fear 
and without haste, full of a glorious hope and alive to 
every stir of God in all this universal frame—such Is 
your high calling in Christ Jesus. Tails accepted, you 
are prepared for any life ; this rejected, any life will be 
asorrow and a disappointment. This accepted, difii- 
culties, temptations, perils, will but challenge your 
new-born powers to sublimer achievements and make 
you fitter to share the work and thought and love of 
Him who dwells in the light unapproachable ; this re- 
jected, the very stars in their courses will Aizht against 
you, and all your fancied triumphs mock you at the last 
in derision of your wasted strength. 





GROWING IN SALVATION. 


By Tuomas B, McLxop, D D: 
“ As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word, that 
ye may grow thereby.”—1 Peter ii , 2. 
HE pecullarity that distinguishes the letters of Poter 
from the writings of the other Apostles {s their ac. 
tion, His nature was sa active, sanguine, and intense one, 
and his writings take the form of his personal character{e. 
ties. He loved to contemplate the practical Christian life, 
and he watched the growth of the belicver in that life. 
He was practical rather than argumentative The tone 
of his Epistles is that of exhortation. He cime to 
strengthen the faithful In the culture of personal piety 
There is much doctrine in them, but the central thought 
is personal holiness, the cultivation of integrity of char- 
acter. “Grow in grace,” he says. There are three 
thoughts suggested in our text for us to contemplate. 
First, we consider thé end io view, which is growth, 
In the earliest, and therefore in the vest, manuscripts 
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there is a different rendering of the last verse of our 
text, which has been adopted in the revised edition of 
the Testament. It reads: ‘‘ As new-born babes, desire 
the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow in sal. 
vation.” What does th's mean? In what sence are we 
expected to grow in salvation? How are we to grow 
in grace when in other p-rts of the Scriptures we are 
taught thst salvation is a gift from God, and that from 
the first inception of the new life to its completion it is 
sald to be the work of God? In other places we are 
told that the believer is a subj-ct of salvation at his con- 
version, There isnoreason for us to be puzzied here, if 
we Only take pains to study the idea of the A vostle. 
Wha? he means by salvation js character. There are 
some who feel that salvation is something outside of 
man, and to speak of character and salvation in the 
same breath is in their opinion blasphemy. But the 
purpose of God in sending his Son to this world and of 
his dying on the cross for us was for the cultivation of 
integrity and character in the child of God, and that he 
might become perfect even asthe Father in heaven is 
perfect. Let those who think that the Gospel takes 
away the pleasures of this life remember that the alm of 
the Gospel is to cultivate integrity, to make man per- 
fect. If we understand fn salvation the deliverance of 
the soul from the demiofon of sin, lifting man up unto 
personal holiness, we shall have no trouble in under- 
standing tre Apostle’s comm nd. Itisa development, 
a growth. There is nothing against its being a eift 
Life is a gift; yet it 1s a developmcni, a progression. 
Knowledge is a gift, but man cannot attain knowledge 
unless he spplies himself diligently to the means given 
him of gaining it Salvation isa gift that God made 
active by the action of the Spirit in the heart, but {s 
attained only by the co-operation of the sul of map 
with the H ‘ly Spirit. It is not a sudden inspiration. I’ 
{s perfectly explicable, easily defined. and ea*lly under- 
stood. Thegrowth ts caused ty the uce o' God’s means 
Here ia the resporsibility Jal! upon the child of God 
H> must not expect to be lifted up to Goi suddenly by 
his command ; but day by day, duty by duty. gradually 
grow up, by the use of the means God has given, into 
those virtues that constitute a holy life. 

Now, what sre the means? Agatn the translation 
can be bettered. Instead of '‘the sincere milk of the 
Word,” read ‘‘the rational” or ‘‘reasonable milk of 
the Wcerd.” There {s no dc ubt as to what the Apostle 
referred to by speaking of the milk cf the Word of God. 
R member, while you attend to the exhortations of the 
Apostles, that they are the messages of God to men. Ip 
this age, when men are drifi‘ng avay after false philos 
ophier, we must doour partaschildren of God in hold- 
ing on to the Word of God, which fs the milk we need 
fn order to attain a perfect salvation. As new-born 
babes we desire a rational word, and {It is a rational 
word. It is the only Book by which ve get a true 
representation of the character of God and of the origin 
of mau.— [Pulpit Treasury. 





WORTH LIVING. 


EF life worth living? And how many to day are put- 

ting that question ina dul, grim Gespair! Why 
should men be brought {nto this world, trey ask, to taste 
every pain and mortification, to become ecquainted with 
every grief, and then perish mirerably ? Why should 
they spend their lives like beasts of burden, to be laden 
up with sorrows, till at last thelr poor backs break ? 
But surely this is not the universal view of life ‘‘ They 
that are planted in the house of the Lord shall fl urieh 
in the courts of our God. They shall bring forth fruit 
in old age, they sba'l be fat and feurishing ” Among 
the very poorest such cases may be found. I remember 
many years ago bearing that, owing to advanced years, 
a worthy workingman in my nefghborhood had ‘‘ got 
his leave,” «8 people calied it. by his employers. Ii 
seemed to me a sad blow, for the man and his excellent 
wife had nothing earthly to fall back on. 1 went to see 
them, expecting to find them in deep waters, but, to my 
surprise, I never saw them mere cheerful. ‘‘ We have 
never wanted a meal,” gafd the old woman, ‘‘ and when 
we sit down at the fireside, we have such fine ‘cracks’ 
about Providence !” I couid hardly convey the mesn- 
{ng of the Scotch phrase in classical language. The 
sp'rit of trust had got a wonderful place in these poor 
people’s minds, and it brought with it wonderful seren- 
ity and joy. Taey certainly did not ark, Is life worth 
living? To them winter was almost arnibilated. Life 
in all its varied experiences was as God ordered it. And 
death, when it came, would be great gain — [Professor 
W. G. Biatkie. 





It is a poor relief from sorrow to fly to the dia 
tractions of the world ; as well mighi alost and wearied 
bird, suspended over the abyss of the tempestuous 
océiin, seck a resting p!ece cn its topmost wave, as the 
child of sorrow seek a place of repose amid the bustling 
cares snd intoxicating pleasurce of earth and time.— 





[Dr. Spriag, 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

* God giveth greca to the humble.” Ha pours it out 
plentifully on humble hearts. His sweet dews and 
showers slide ¢ ff the mountains, and fall on the low val- 
ley of humble hearts, and make them pleasant and 
fertile. —[Lelghton. 


Ucction is the tongue of fire, and it fs jast the very 
gift which no universities, no degrees, no amount of 
learning or critical attaloment. no cultivation of the 
science of bellee-lettres or rhetoric or elocution, can 
bestow —[E Paxton Hood. 


‘* What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shelt 
kuow hereafter,’ is the unwearled language of God fn 
his providence. HH: will have credit every step. He 
will not assign reasons, because he will have us exercise 
faith —[Cecll. 


Do today’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and do 
not weaken and distract yourse!f by looking forward to 
things which you cannot see, and could not understand 
if you saw them — [Ccarles Kinssley. « 











Pecp'e don’t delfeve in fairies nowadays; neverthe- 
less, good spirits still exist, and help us io our times of 
trouble better even than the ]i:tle people we used to read 
about. One of these household pliits is called Love. 
—[Exchange. 





Nature only tells of hard, pitiless, remorseless law. 
The fire burns, the ugh there be a saintly martyr in the 
flime. The tide surges in, thcugh a C irfstlan matden 
is bound toa stake fn {ts course. Leap over the preci- 
pice and you are dashed in pleces. There is no mercy 
{n the electric cloud, in the ocean or the land Every- 
where you see wiscom and power iu creation and prov- 
idence, but not mercy —[W. “@ Taylor. 





D fficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the 
supreme ordinance of a parental Guardian and Legis- 
lator who knows us better than we know ourselves. 
And he loves us better, too. Hethat wrestlas with us 
‘trengthens our nerves and sharpens our ekill, Our 
antagonist fs our helper This amicable corfilct with 
difficulty he)ps us to an intimate acq 1aintance with our 
obj ct, and comp:ls u; to consider it in all its relations. 
It will not suffer us to be superficial —[ Burke. 





The old world was parted by deep gulfs, There were 
three of egpecial depth and width, across which it was 
hard for sympathy to fly. These were the dist'!nctions 
of race, 8x, anc condition, But the good news that 
Carist died for all men, and will live ia sl] men, has 
thrown a bridge acrcss, or rather has filled them up ; so 
the Avostle bursts lot> his triumphant proclamstton : 
‘* There Is neither Jew nor Greek, there is nelther bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor f« male, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus "—[Dr Ma Laren 


The highest critical and grammatical knowledge of 
the Bible will flad it a sealed book without the teaching 
of the H>ly Ghost. Its contents are often ‘‘hid to the 
wise and pru7ent and revea'ed to babes” Reader, re- 
member this, end say always whon you open your 
Bible, ‘‘O God, for Christ’s eake give me the teaching 
of the Spirit "—[Ryle. 


There is sunlight on the hill'op, 
There is sunset on the sea, 
And the golden beams are sleeping 
On the soft and verdant lea. 
Bat a richer light is filling 
All the chambers of my heart ; 
For Thou art trere, my Saviour, 
And ’tis sunlight where Thou art.—{Anon. 





Money {s a golden-breas'ed bird with silvar beak. It 
lights on the counting room desks and on the parlor 
center-table Maen and women stand and admire ft, not 
ooticing that it has wings larger than a raven’s, larger 
than a fismingo’s, larger than an eagle’s! One wave of 
the hand of misfortune and it spreads its beautiful 
plumage and is gone, as an eagle towar/ heaven.—[Dr, 
Talmage. 





T.ue zal fe modest and retiring; {t fs not like the 
scentless sucflower, which spreads its gaudy petals to 
the light of heaven and turns ite face to the orb of day, 
as if determined to be seen ; but, like the modeet violet, it 
h'des itself fa the bank, and sends forth its fragrance 
from its deep retirement —[J. A James, 





Only God can blot out infquitles. A poor creature 
may scor involve itself in sin and misery, but ’tis be- 
yond the ephere of men or angels’ activity to blot out the 
lea t sin or dizentangle the soul of the least corruption. 
The mighty hand of God himself must be put to the 
blotting out of in!qulties.—[Culverton. 





I have been much self-accused for not referring all to 
God as the last end; that I do not eat, drink, sleep, 
journey, speak, an‘ think for God; that practice was 
so short and narrow, light so long and broad. —[Samuel 
Rutherford, 











ATTACKING BISHOP TAYLOR. 


AST week the New York dailies found a sensation 
in a new field. One of Bishop Taylor’s mission- 
aries in the Congo region, Mr. J. E. Waller, has just re- 
turned to this country, and bitterly attacks the Taylor 
system of missions as visionary, impracticable, and im- 
posing countless unendurable hardships upon the men 
who are deluded to engage in its work. How much this 
attack amounts to may be readily seen from Waller's 
own story. 

The Bishop Taylor plan of missions, as most of our 
readers know, is founded upon the idea that the mission- 
aries should receive no salaries, but shou!d support them- 
selves by the work, hand work or teaching, which they 
do among the natives. Bishop Taylor insists that this 
is the Pauline idea, and that only thie type of missionary 
consecration will have any real succses. He accepts no 
funds except such as are necessary to transport the mis- 
sionaries to their fields of labor and provide the build- 
ings necessary for missionary work. 

Mr. Waller left his home in Burlington, Vermont, last 
April, ‘‘ consecrating ” himself to the work of a mission- 
ary. He had been told by Dr. Lowry that no provision 
would be made for his support or for his return, but 
that he burned his bridges behind him and must expect 
to earn his own living in the new territory. Mr. Wal- 
ler had been a cook in a hotel in Brattleboro’, and 
he expected in the Congo region to act as cook on 
the steamboat ‘‘ Annie Taylor,” which has been pur- 
chased to take the missionarie: to and fro on the Upper 
Congo. Mr. Waller told the representative of The 
Christian Union that, though he had been engaged to 
act as cook, he wae also to be ‘‘ commissary general” 
for the missionary company, and that he expected to 
‘* make something ” by trading with the natives. 

He was doomed to disappointment. When he arrived 
at the missionary station he found that his steamboat 
had not been put together, but was in “‘man loads,” 
awaiting transportation 235 miles to the Upper Congo. 
Mr. Waller said thet this transportation might take 
place if the manager of Bishop Taylor’s company had 
been willing to hire natives to carry it on their heads, 
but that he had insisted upon bullding a traction engine 
which would not work and could not work. The 
natives, said Mr. Waller, would work for six penny hand- 
kerchiefs a day, and that the visionary feature of 
Bishop Taylor’s work was that he insisted on having 
the missionaries do all kinds of menial work when 
they could get the natives to do it so cheaply. ‘The 
Bishop,” he said, “‘ works with mud and mortar and 
straw, making the sun-dried bricks to bulld the houses 
for the missionaries !” This Mr. Waller believed to be 
degrading work, which lowered the missfonaries {fn 
the esteem of the natives. The Baptists aud French 
Catholics pursued ‘‘the sensible plan.” The Bap- 
tist missionaries, for instance, would not touch their 
hands to any kind of work. If they wanted a chair 
moved about the room, they ordered a servant to do it 
One of the natives had once said to him: ‘‘ Francais 
bishop no serve with hands ; he serve with head—he 
teach ; he pay Congo man to work.”’ This remark, 
said Mr. Waller, showed the superior respect which the 
natives had for those who had “ enough common sense” 
not to try the Pauline method. The Taylor mission- 
aries, he said, had not made a single convert. 

Among the hardships which Mr. Waller claims to 
have suffered were the following: His family had no 
meat, no tea, no candles. They had to go to bed at 
six o’clock. During a couple of weeks they had noth- 
ing but peanuts and applesauce to live upon. The 
climate was frightfully unhealthy,’ and one of his 
children suffered from repeated attacks of fever. He 
said that the other missionaries suffered the same herd- 
ships, that many of them had died, and that most of 
the remainder were discontented. 

The most interesting part of his conversation did not 
relate to hie attack upon Bishop Taylor's management. 
It was in reference to the trading among the natives. 
Handkerchiefs and pieces of cloth were the currency 
which the missionaries used, but the natives gen- 
erally preferred gin. If you wanted to buy eggs you 
would probably have to exchange your handkerchiefs 
for gin, and then exchange your gin for eggs. Even the 
government sometimes used the gin currency. 

After the talk with Mr. Waller a representative of 
Bishop Taylor's society was interviewed, and gave a 
statement regarding “the whole affair which confirmed 
the impression that Mr. Waller had unintentionally con- 
veyed. He said that Mr. Waller had made a mistake 
in entering upon the work, as it was not suited for men 
who wanted to have an easy time. Bishop Taylor’s 
plan of enlisting missionaries who were willing to turn 
their hand to every-day work not only enabled them to 
keep a large force in the ficld at a very small expense, 
but made his missionaries welcome where others were 
not wanted. They taught the natives, not only how to 
read, but how to farm, and how to build their “ shan- 
ties,” and how tocook, and how to use all kinds of tools. 
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They had Oberlin’s plan of work. They taught the 
people how to live, and incidentally taught them relig- 
ion. 


THE LONDON “‘ FORWARD MOVEMENT.” 


N the northern verge of that labyrinth of squares 

lying between Oxford Street and the Euston Road 

is the quiet little London street where the leader of the 

Forward Movement in Wesleyan Methodism has lately 
made his home. 

Dull and possibly dreary it might be but for the 
trees of Gordon Square and Endsleigh Gardens which 
wave at either end. Yet the dullness may not be 
without its compensation, for it is quiet ; and upstairs 
in Mr. Hughes's dwelling is a little room—qutte silent 
for central London—where, surrounded by his books 
and with an outlook on a little inclosure which does 
duty for a garden, he thinks out his work or travs- 
acts his business as director of that novel religious 
movement, the Wesleyau West End Mission. 

The position is cheracteristic. While by no means, 
insensible to the charms of sestheticism and of what 
may be called the hallowed romance and tender poetry 
which cling around many a minister's life and home, 
yet everything must be sacrificed for the successful 
prosecution of the work to which he has been called. 

And what is that work? Briefly, it is the manage- 
ment of the new evangelical movement which Wesley- 
ans have recently begun in the West End of London. 
Farther, he is one of the leaders—if not the principal— 
of what he calls the Forward Movement. This is a 
movement of which aggressive mission work is part 
and parcel, and which, as he himself expresses it, 
strives to show the people that Jesus Christ is the best 
friend they ever had, and that hi: principles will do 
more for them than Socfalism ; that Christianity should 
influence all aspects of social life, and is not “ played 
out,” but that it has a message for men aud women 
now, tc-day, in this life as well as for the life that is 
to come. 

He seems just the man for the new mission. Full 
of enthusiasm, earnestness, ‘“go,’’ he unites culture and 
learning with a popular style and a sympathetic voice. 
A somewhat tall, spare figure, dressed in ordinary 
clerical garb, with a fund of feeling and kindliness in 
his calm eyes, which can yet flash out finely on occa- 
sion, he is just the man to attract and control large 
audiences without repelling the refined or sensitive. He 
is emphatically what our American cousins would call 
a live man. 

He is yet young, having been born in 1847, at Car- 
marthen, in South Wales, where his father is to day a 
highly esteemed medical man, and, like himself, a stanch 
Wesleyan. His grandfather was a Wesleyan minister, 
and notable if only for this, that he was the first Welsh- 
man ever elected a member of the Legal Hundred. 
After preaching in various towns and for some time at 
Oxford, Mr. Hughes was removed to Brixton, in the 
south of London, and in the autumn of 1887 was 
relieved from the charge of a pastorate in order to 
devote himself to the special evargelical work in the 
West End. And it is perhaps characteristic of the man 
that he then set to work to find a house, as he himself 
told us, within walking distancs of St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, to avoid Sunday traveling.—[Quiver. 








THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


HERE are now, beyond a doubt, thirty-five hundred So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor in all the evangelical de- 
nominations in America, containing 250,000 members. Itis 
not unusual to hear ofa hundred new societies formed in a 
week. Accurate statistics, however, cannot be obtained 
before next summer. 

The formation of State and local unions has been one of 
the most important phases of the movement during the past 
year. Nearly every State has its Christian Endeavor union. 
The local unions have been of great benefit in bringing the 
young people of the committees together two or three times 
a year to talk over the best plans for Christian work, and 
then sending them back to their churches to put these plans 
into operation. 

In Connecticut these lecal unions have been longest estab- 
lished, and have done an especially valuable work. In the 
city of Meriden and vicinity there are only three Protestant 
churches which have not Societies of Christian Endeavor. 

The Chicago Christian Endeavor Union prints on the 
cover of its constitution commendations of the warmest 
nature concerning the society from Bishop Fallows, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and from eminent ministers of 
Chicago in the Presbyterian, Friend, and Congregational 
Churches. 

Any one wishing information concerning the Society 
can obtain samples of the ‘‘ Model Constitution’’ or “‘ Prayer. 
Meeting Topics’ by writing tothe United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

The second day of February will complete seven years 
since the first Society of Christian Endeavor was esttb- 
lished by the Rev. F. E. Clarkin Williston Church, Portland, 
Maine. It is proposed to celebrate the anniversary by hold- 
ing in each local Society that enters into the ~lan an enter- 
tainment or sociable, the proceeds of which shall go for the 
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purpose of spreading a knowledge of the work in all lands 
in answer to the demand which is growing more and more 
pressing every day. Already calls are coming for the trans- 
lation of the constitution and other literature into several 
foreign languages ; the Society is taking root in Great Britain 
and in all missionary lands. Ah Syoo, Sacretary of a Society 
in the Baptist mission in Burmah, writes that the Soclety is 
as “ conspicuously successful ’’ in India as in America. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Last Sunday, in London, Mr. Spurgeon preached a special 
sermon in his Tabernacle in celebration of the publication 
of his two thousandth sermon. He was in excellent health 
and spirits, 


A press dispatch from Boston says that the American 
Board learns that the Turkish Government is revising its 
school laws with theaim of suppressing American and other 
foreign schools. The new law provides that no foreigner 
can open a school without a special firman given by the 
Sultan himself, and such documents he is very slow to give. 
The law forbids any Ottoman subject from attending such 
‘a school until he shall have taken a course of religious 
training in his own schools, while foreign schools are to 
abstain entirely from religious instruction. The schools 
now existing are to be suppressed unless they conform to 
these regulations within six months. Asa large amount of 
capital is invested in educational instruction in Turkey, 
our Minister has protested against this law, and urges other 
embassies to join him. 


The Rey. Mr. Eakin, the missionary who came to this 
country to obtain funds for the erection of a Christian 
High School in Bangkok, has returned to his field of labor. 
He secured $15,000 in this country, to which the King of 
Siam will add $5,000. The erection of the school is thus 
made possible. 


Ona recent Sunday morning the vicar of Emanuel Church, 
Nottingham, England, made a sensation in his church by 
boldly denouncing the Prince of Wales and the newspaper 
press for their share in the revival of prize fighting. He 
said it was a duty to speak out when the second person in 
the kingdom, after opening a church, shook hands with and 
patronized a pugilist whose object was a breach of the law. 
He would rather see the Church disestablished and himself 
go with it than receive the support of such cowardly 
papers. 


The McAll Mission has opened several new halls at Paris, 
and in a few days halls will also be opened at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, Nantes (second hall), Antibes, Thiers, Sainte- 
Florence. The church at Rheims has opened two popular 
halls for evangelistic and social work, the whole expense of 
erection being borne by the church. 














Fifty years ago in London there were’260 churches, now 
there are 720, while the clergy have increased fourfold. 
Fifty years ago the Church in the United States had 790 
clergy ; now there are 3,846, a fivefold increase, while the 
communicants have increased over tenfold, viz., from 
88,000 to 438,095. 


A recent issue of the. London ‘Standard”’ says: *‘ At 
Lichfield Cathedral Bishop Maclagan yesterday, December 
18, ordained fourteen deacons and eight priests. Among 
the candidates was one described as a ‘ permanent deacon,’ 
and he is belleved to be the first one of his class ordained in 
the Church ofEngland. He is calleda‘ permanent deacon 
because he is not to become a priest. The chief duty of 
this new order is to assist priests in administering the Holy 
Communion, but, if licensed by the Bishop, those ordained 
will probably be allowed to preach.’’ 








The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Adoniram 
Judson will occur August 9, 1888. In commemoration of 
this event itis proposed to erect a Judson Memorial Church 
in Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burmah, within sight of 
the prison pens of Ava and Ourg-pen-la. Those who desire 
to aid in this may send their contributions to the Rey. E. 
O. Stevens, Waterville, Maine. 





PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE. 


# eee Pan-Anglican Conference, which meets at the Lam- 
beth Palace in London next July, will summon to- 
gether all the Anglican bishops in the world, some 210 in 
number, and will have something of the character, though 
not the authority, of an Gcumenical Council. It is the 
third that has been devised in the last quarter of a century, 
and will have considerable importance to all Protestant as 
weil as to Eastern Christians. The range of topics to be 
considered is thus outlined by Archbishop Benson, who is 
already sending out the invitations to his brother bishops 
in this country and at the antipodes: ‘1. The Church’s 
practical work in relation to intemperance, purity, care of 
emigrants, and socialism. 2. Definite teaching of the faith 
to various classes and the means thereof. 3. The Anglican 
Communion in relation to the Eastern Churches, to the 
Scandinavian and other Reformed Churches. 4. Polygamy 
of heathen converts. Divorce. 5. Authoritativestandards 
of doctrine and worship. 6. Mutual relations of dioceses 
and branches of the Anglican Communion.’’ There is 
enough here laid down in the way of forma! business to en- 
gage the attention of these ecclesiastics for a good while, 


to the life of men in the world will be considered as equally 
important with purely ecclesiastical functions. Only good 
to Protestant Christendom can come from this conference of 





men who best know the conditions of Christian society in 
the parts of the world where they live, zs 


and it is gratifying to note that practical questions relating ° 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Bditors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rey. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage has been chosen 
chaplain of the Thirteenth New York Regiment, Brooklyn, to 
succeed the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

—The Rey. H. 0. Pentecost, of Newark, N. J., has given 
@ final reply to the letter from his former parishioners re- 
questing him to state upon what conditions he would return 
to the Belleville Avenue Church as pastor. He declines to 
reconsider in any way his resignation, and says: ‘* Yours 
is an orthodox Congregational church. The minority, in 
this instance, represent just what your church stands for: 
orthodox Congregationalism. I could not become your 
pastor again except such changes were made in your man- 
ual as would be practically inconsistent with orthodox Con- 
gregationalism.”? Mr. Pentecost is to preach Sunday after- 
noon in the Criterion Theater, Brooklyn. The services in 
the Library Hall of Newark on Sunday evening are largely 
attended. 

—The members of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of Brook- 
lyn are greatly pleased with the news that the Rev. Edward 
A. Bradley, D.D., rector of Christ Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has accepted the °3ll to St. Luke’s parish which was 
extended to him by the church last month. The society 
will erect a new church building on the dite of the present 
structure, which was recently ivjured by fire. 

—The January meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Arsociaticn of Congregational Churches was held on Tues- 
day evening with the East Church of Brooklyn. The pro- 
gramme included papers by the Rev. J. G. Roberts and 
the Hon. F. W. Hinrichs. The former’s subject was 
“The Holy Spirit Ever Present with the Churches ;’’ the 
latter’s, ‘So-Called Protection Contrary to Christianity.” 
In the evening Professor Rossiter W. Raymond spoke on 
‘6 Some Aspects of the Labor Question.” We print part of 
his address elsewhere. 

—The fourfeenth annual meeting of the New York Scciety 
for the Suppression of Vice will be held in the Hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New York City, Tues- 
day evening, January 17. In addition to the annual re- 
port (which will contain facts of especial interest) there will 
be addresses by the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of 
New York City. 

—A congregational meeting of the Memorial Presby- 
terlan Church was held on Wednesday of last week to 
consider what action should be taken by the church in 
securing a successor to the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. 
The meeting of the congregation was entirely harmonious, 
and it resulted in the appointment of a committee of fifteen 
with power to recommend a new pastor. 

—At the recent meeting of the committees of the two 
Reformed Churches, Dutch aud German, no conclusion as 
to the union of the two bodies was reached. Another meet- 
ing is to be held in Philadelphia in March. 

—A call has just been issued for the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Law and Order League, which will be 
held in Philadelphia, February 21 and 22. All Law and 
Order Leagues throughout the land, having for their object 
the enforcement of the laws, are invited to send represent- 
atives, and clergymen are invited to attend the session, or 
to speak to their congregations on the subject of the League 
on the days of the meeting or the preceding Sunday. The 
specific objects of the National League are to secure obedi- 
ence to the law enacted for the prevention of pauperism, 
insanity, and crime produced by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and to encourage and assist the authorities in 
enforcing the laws prohibiting offenses against morals and 
the peace and good order of society. The call is signed by 
Charles C. Bonney, of Chicago, President ; L. Edwin Dud- 
ley, of Boston, Secretary ; and all the officers of the National 
League. 

—Atthe next monthly meeting of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, to be held on Thursday, January 
5, 1888, a paper will be read by the Rev. E. A. Davies, 
F.RG.S., of Manchester, England, on * The Bible Account 
of the Creation Read in the Light of Modern Science.” 

—The necessity from the view-point of honesty of an 
international copyright law was the subject of a sermon 
presched by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in this city last Sunday. He took for his 
text the Proverbs: ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.”’ He said that the whole- 
sale piracy now going on was directly in violation of the 
eighth and tenth commandments, and the question of inter- 
national copyright was not one of expediency or of 
courtesy, but one of right and wrong. The effects of the 
preeent system had been seriously felt already in the floods 
of bad books on the market at cheap prices, and in the dis- 
cours g3ment of native literature. 

—A new church, that of 8t. George’s (P. E.) Society, of 
Brooklyn, was opeved last Sunday morning Bishop Little- 
john conducted the services. The Rev. F. B. Carter 
preached an appropriate sermon inthe mcrning. In the 
evening the Rey. E Winchester Donald preached, The 
church cost about $60,000, and will seat 800 persons. 

—The sixth anniversary of the McAuley Cremorne Mis- 
sion was celebrated last Sunday afternoon ani evening. 
The Rey. O. H. Parkhurst, Dr. Stoddard, Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup; and others took part. A brass tablet in memory of 
Jerry McAuley was unveiled. ‘ 

—Monday prayer-meetings for business men are now 
held in the Board of Trade rooms, Philadelphia. Thus far 
they are a success despite the constant attention which a 
Very vigorous telephone in the room constantly needs. 

—William Reed, of Pittsburg, Pa., the eccentric locator 
Of of] and minerals by means of divining rods, who was 
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drowned recently on the New Jersey coast, left the greater 
part of his estate of $250,000 for the benefit of students for 
the ministry, struggling churches and missions. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—The Rey. William H. Ryder, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
| been elected by the Trustees of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary as Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Ryder was a graduate of the 
seminary in 1869, and previous to his Ann Arbor pastorate 
was Professor of Greek in Oberlin College. 

—The Rey. Dr. Isaac P. Langworthy, particularly well 
known from his connection with the American Congrega- 
tional Association, died at his home in Chelsea, Mass., on 
January 5. Until a few weeks ago he was Librarian and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Congregational Association, 
while his office of Corresponding Secretary had been held 
since 1868. The Congregational House on Beacon Street is 
his monument. Largely through his energy the house was 
erected, and he alded greatly in the accumulation of its 
large library. Dr. Langworthy was born at Stonington, 
Conn., on January 19, 1806, and was graduated at Yale in 
1889, and at the Yale Theolog'cal Seminary in 1841. 

—The clergymen of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
met at Rector Newton’s study at Pittsfield lately and formed 
the Berkshire ‘‘Clericus Club.’? The Rey. I. C. Smart, of 
Pittsfield, was chosen Secretary. Rector Newton has de- 
posited $10,000 in the bank, money given by an unknown 
friend of St. Stephen’s parish toward buildicrg a new 
church. This swells the subscription to over $30,000, 

—The Rev. Eli Fay, formerly Unitarian minister at Leo- 
minster and Newton, offers $600,000 to endow a female 
college at Worcester, Mass., as a memorial to his wife. Mr. 
Fay is now in California. He left many years ago with 
$150, and is now worth $1,500,000, which he mae in real 
estate. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dryden Phelps, editor and proprietor of 
the ‘* Christian Secretary,’’ of Hartford, Conn., has sold the 
paper to the Rev. C. A. Piddock, of Middletown. The 
“Secretary”? is one of the oldest Baptist papers in the 
country, having been founded over sixty years ago. 

—The will of the late William Hilton, of Boston, gives 
$50,000 each to Harvard, Williams, and Amherst College, 
and to the Phillips Academy, to be ased in educating young 
men; $50,000 to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; 
$50,000 to the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions ; $50,000 tothe American Home Missiouary 
Society, having its office in the city of New York ; $25,000 to 
the American Missionary Society of Now York; $25,000 to 
the Boston City Missionary Society ; $50,000 to the town of 
Salisbury, the income to be used for the support of aged 
men and women ; $50,000 to the trustees of the Boston 
Dispensary, the income to be used for the purposes of the 
institution ; $10,000 to the Boston Young Women’s Chris 
tian Association ; $10,000 to the trustees of the Home for 
Little Wanderers ; $10,000 to the trustees of the Children’s 
Hospital ; $10,000 to the Abbott Academy of Andover. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mills, the evangelist, labored in the early 
autumn several weeks in Worcester. We have received a 
printed list of sixty three names of persons who were re- 
ceived to the Central Church, Dr. Daniel Merriman, pastor, 
Sunday before last, on confession of faith, and seventeen 
by letters. The contributions of this church for the year 
ending October 8 were nearly $4,000. At the Pledmont 
Church Dr. D. O. Mears, pastor, twenty-six were recolved 
on confession and two by letter; Salem Street Church, 
thirteen by confession, seven by letter ; O!d South, thirteen 
by confession, five by letter. Other churches received addi- 
tions ranging from two to five. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Western Episcopal Theological Seminary has re- 
ceived a gift of $5,000, to be applied to the purchase of a 
library. 

—Immeanuel Presbyterian Church, one of the finest edi. 
fices of Milwaukee, Wis., was burned last week. Nothing 
but the bare walls are left. Loss, $100,000. 

—Mr. Sankey is to make a tour of the Sonthern States 
He has made arrangements with Church of England people 
to return to Great Britain next May and hold a series of 
meetings in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota lately passed 
resolutions protesting against the admission by Congress of 
the Territory of Utah into the Union “ until the Mormon 
theocracy controlling that territory shall give credible evi- 
dence of a genuine abandonment of the ‘twin relic of bar- 
barism,’ and of a willingness to obey the present laws of 
Congress respecting that abomination, believing as we do 
that her present proffered constitution is an attempt 
through transparent trickery and fraud to intrench polyg- 
amy behind the bulwarks of statehood.’’ 

—A band of Franciscan nuns have, it is said, taken vows 
to devote their lives to miesionary work among the negroes 
of the United States, particularly those of the South. 

—Mr. Moody, the evangelist, opened his series of meet 
ings in Louisville, Ky., Sunday afternoon, in a building 
specially erected for the purpose. The congregation was 
very large, and deeply interested. 

—At 8:. Paul last Sunday the Rev. Sxmuel G. Smith, 
D.D., who recently resigned as pastor of the First Method- 
ist Episcopal Church to establish what he calls the Peo- 
ple’s Church, preacheci his first sermon in the Grand Opera- 
House before a large audience. He declared that relig- 
ously the new church would be founded on the Apostles’ 
Creed, and its governmont would be by laymen. The idea 
of such a church had come to him twelve years ago. 
—There are 129 churches azd mission edifices in Minne- 
apolis, besides a number of halls which are used for mission 
work. The church membership of the city is 20,000, an in- 
crease of 5,500 over that of a year ago. The Methodists 
have the largest numberof churches. The church property 








of Minneapolis is valued at $4,500,000. 


—Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Denver, now 
being erected, will cost $110,000, exclusive of the lots. The 
organ will cost $30,000 additional. During the year just 
passed the’ Young Men’s Christian Association of Denver 
has moved into its handsome and commodious building. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—L. T. Potter, of Hartford, Conn. , has declined his call to the 
North Church of Springfield, Mass.,and accepted that to the 
Park Chureh of Hartford. 

—W. F. Bacon, of East Hampton, Conn., has resigned. 

—W. H. Ryder, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has resigned to accept 
the Associate Professorship of Sacred Literature in Andover 
Seminary. 

—W Hd. Fellows, formerly of Chicago, has been called to the 
church at Fairmont, Neb. 

—A. C. Zenos has been chosen to fill the Professorship of New 
Testament Exegesis of the Hartford Seminary, formerly filled 
by Dr. Riddle. 

—B. W. Bacon, of Lyme, Conn., has been called to the church 
at Greeley, Col. 

—C. 8. Lane, of Unionville, Conn., has been called to the First 
Presbyterian Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—Professor Llewellyn Pratt, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has accepted the call to the pastorate of the Broad- 
way Church in Norwich, Conn. 

—John Clafila accepts a call to Dexter, Mich. 

—D. P. Breed, of Reed City, Mich., declines a call to Calumet. 

—Henry Hyde, of the First Church of Holyoke, Mass., has de- 
clined a call to the Third Church at Chicopee. 

—M. .i. Bullock has received a call to Iowa City, Ia. 

—A. W. Moore, of Lynn, Mass, has received a call from the 
Old South Church of Farmington, Me. 

—N. F. Cobleigh, formerly pastor of the church at Marshfield, 
Vt., and for some years engaged In missionary workin Washing- 
ton Territory, died recently in Walla Walia. 

—L. W. Hainer has become pastor of the First Church in 
Newark, N. J. 

—E. E. Rogers, of East Hardwick, Vt., has resigned. 

—Edwin Jennison died recently in Conway, Mass. 

—Q. A. Mills, of Rochester, N W., has resigned to accept a 
call to the church in Newport, Vt. 

—W. D. Brown, of Gilbertville, Mass., has resigned and will 
go to Florida. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Q. F. W. Hartmann, of the German Church’ at West Man- 
chester, N. H., has re:igned 

—A.N. Hollifield, of St. Louis, Mo., has been called to the 
Third Church of Newark, N. J. 

—W. 8. Miller has accepted a call to the Gurley Chapel, Wash- 
ington, D C. 

—Charles 8. Durfee, of the Rochester Presbytery, for several 
years pastor of the Congregational church in Bast Bloomfield, 
N. Y., died in that place last month. 

—Q. B, Bell has been installed as pastor of the Patterson Me- 
mortal Church of Philadelphia. 

—A. A. Murphy is to become pastor of the Spring Garden 
Church of Philadelphia. 

—Duncan Kennedy, for many years pastor of the church in 
Bloomfield, N. J., died in that place last week. 

—J.S. Root has resigned the pastorate of the church of 
Brighton, Iowa. He will be succeeded by the Rev. John McColl, 
of Brandywine Manor, Pa. 

—wW. V. Slemmons was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Second Church of Me reer, Pa., lately. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—R. W. Kenyon‘has become associate pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher of this city. 

—Leverett Bradley, of Christ Church, Andover, Mass., has 
received a call to St. Luke’s Church, Pniladelphia. He was 
formerly a Congregational minister. 

“=—Charles Park has become rector of the Chureh of the 
Redeemer, Mattituck, N. Y. 

—Melancthon Hoyt, a ploneer in the Episcopal ministry of the 
Northwest, died at Yankton, Dak., on January 38. 

—J.C. 8. Weils has become rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Manitou Springs, Col. 

BAPTIST. 

—D. R. Watson, of the First Church of Penn Yan, N. Y., hag 
resigned. . 

—Jesse B, Thomas, recently of the First Church of Brooklyn, 
has recently been appointed Professor of Church History in the 
Newton Theological Institute in Newton Center, Mass, 

—S. A. Perine has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Chenoa, Il. , 

~—R. W. Perkins declines to withdraw his resignation as pas- 
tor of the Third Church of Camden, N. J., and will accept a call 
from Kansas City, Mo. 

—Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, has received a call to the 
First Baptist Church of St. Louts, Mo., at a’salary of $10,000. 

—H. H. Barbour, of Trinity Church, Camden, N. J., has re- 
signed. 

—M. F. Johnston has received a call to Milford, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Pitt Dillingham, of Charlestown, Moss., has received a call 
to the Unitarian church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

—D. P Bunn, a Universalist minister of Decatur, Ill., died 
suddenly on December 28. 

—O. A. Rounds, a Universalist clergyman, died recently at 
Bridgeton, Me. 

—Frank Maguire, pastor of the Universatist church at South- 
bridge. Mass , has resigned. 

—A. 8S. Annis was installed as pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Harvard, Mass., on December 29. 








The English Tract Soclety is appealing for funds for 
the extension of their work in India, for which at the 
present time there appears to be more than ordinary neces- 
sity. Amorg the natives who understand English there is 
an esger thirst for the atheistic and immoral literature 
which is imported. The Committee of the Panjaub Auxil- 
iary are issuing a series of lectures by Dr. H. M., Clark, of 
Amritzur, specially designed to refute the views of the new 
Arya Somaj,a sect founded abdont fifteen yeara ago by a 
Mahrahta Brahmin, who conceived that he could restore 
pristine Hinduism by referring his countrymen back tg 





the Vedas and discarding the later Hindu books, 
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Booxs AND Outnors. 


LIFE OF POPE LEO Xiil.’ 


Toe two vo.umes whose titles are given in the foot- 
notes below are both of them prepsred by Roman 
Catholics, and are, as might be expected, somewhat 
monotonously eulogistic The volume by Jubn Oldcasile 
is a small one of one hundred and ten psgee ; it is really 
a sketch rather than a biography, and will give to the 
ordinery reader, who desires nothing more than to know 
who Leo XIII is, where he ccmes from, and what 
bis prior history, al! that is neceesary for that purpose. 
The illustrations are arpirently from old and worn 
plates, and, excepting the frontiepiece, which furnishes 
a very good portrait, ares positive blemish to the book ; 
but the bock iteelf is a useful and for many readers wil! 
be an entirely sdequate biography. The other volume, 
by Bernard O'R iily, bas been prepared with the ap- 
proval of the P pe. and has appended to it letters of 
comm: nation from Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, the 
Cardinal Vicar of the Pope at R me, Cardinal Simeoni 
of the P opaganda, and Archbishop C rrigan. In pre 
paring this volume the author had manuscript memoirs 
furnished him by the Va'ican to serve as a guide In 
one respect the volume may be regarded as a nineteenth 
century curfo:ity, illustrating at once the international 
character of our age snd the universality uf the Roman 
Os‘holic communion ; for the volume {fs published by the 
ente) prising bouse of Charles L. Webster & Co , simul- 
taneously in Eog'and, Franca, Germany, Italy, Spaio, 
and Holland. 

We are strongly tempted to take the occasion of this 
publication for a brief survey of the recent history of 
the Papacy, and some estimate of the present Pope 
and bis {rfluence {a Eurcp:an if not in world politics ; 
but this would be a theme rather for the msgezine than 
the newspaper. Any treatment of it admiesible within 
our columns would be inadequate ; any treatment at all 
comprebenstve would far traxecend the legitimate Hmit 
ofsuchareviewasthis It would furnisha filting theme 
for Lord Macauley in an “ Eifinburgh Review,” but 
The Christian Union is not a R-view, and our pen {s not 
the pen of Lord Macauley Wecan at best but suggest 
in a paragraph what we telleve will be found the key 
both to the cherac'er and the policy of the consclentious 
but politic Leo XIII., statesman and ecclesfastic, safnt 
and man of the world. I’ D: O’R-illy and Jobn O:d 
castle give too exalted an estimate of the great Primate— 
whom they could not, indeed, criticise without a cer- 
tain asp ct of disloyalty to thelr Ciurch—E oillo C:s- 
telar in the November ‘‘ For'nightly” gives a picture 
far too one-siced to be credible. If the former do not 
eee as much of the mav of the world in the Pope as 
really exists, the latter recogn'zes far too little the spirit 
of genuine consecration and unee)fish devotion—in a 
werd, the real saintliness of the Primate. The men of 
books are simple in their motives but the men of life are 
mostly compound, acting from comp'ex motives, and 
under impulses partly selfish and partly divine, and 
seek thelr ends by methods sometimes candid and 
straightforward, sometimes diplomatic if not dishonest 
Hire is Castelar's portrait of the Pope : ; 

*‘ In voting for Pecci, the reigning Pope, the cardinals 
voted for a policy identical at bottom with the policy of 
Franchi, but more supple, more circumspect, more re- 
served. more friendly to what was demapded by the cir- 
cumstances of the election, more friendly to delays and 
distinctions. A finished theologian, a dexterous debater, 
a maker of Latin verse, which you would say was shapeil, 
as the facets of a diamond by a diamond, by ancient Latir. 
verse ; cold like the abstractions of Aquinas; a man of 
corners and angles, like the dialectical dilemma ; with a 
livirg syllogism for his soul, his body shriveled and bony ; 
very clever and by no means nervous; quite free from 
mysticism, which is incompatible with his semi Aristote- 
lian and so far semi-materialist philosophy—the designate 
for the tiara appeared to be one of those machines invented 
by a great doctor of the Middle Ages to reason mechanic- 
ally ; obedient to the great combinations of calculation, but 
not to the movements of the heart and the severity of 
dogma, till then essential parts of pontifical policy. The 
irreconcilables of all shades one and all cal'ed him sly and 
disingenuous. One compared him with Machiavelli, another 
with Clement XIV., aud, in the height of adverse feeling, 
even with Alexander VI. I have read in the books of zsal- 
ous Ultramontanes that his head has the shape of the head 
of Robespierre, ard his lips of the lips of Voltaire. They 
leave in peace neither the court which surrounds him nor 
the cardinals place’ like planets in the solar system of his 
soul Proud of his learsing, careful of style and language 
rather than deep of thought in his discourses; uncertain 
and perplexed between two lines of politics ; with little be- 
lief in hie philosophy ; a statesman rather than an apostl :; 





1 Life of Leo XIII. By John Oldcastie. With Chapters con- 
tributed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Thomas 
W Allies, KE 8G,the Rev W.H. Anderdon, SJ, and Alice 
Maynell (New York The Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

Lifeof Leo XIII. From an Authentic Memoir Furnished by 
His Order, Written with the Encouragement, Approbation, and 
Blessing of His Holinessthe Pope. By Bernard O'Reilly, D.D, 
LL.D. (Laval). (New_York : Charles L. Webster & Co.) 





a diplomatist rather than a saint; proud to the weak and 
humble to the strong—thus his enemies, the loftiest disci- 
ples of the purest Catholicism, describe Leo XIII.” 

This portrait, if wholly partial, is not wholly false 
and he who will remember it will find ald from it in 
reading Dr O Rellly’s history of th: Pope and inter- 
pretation of the papal policy. They were certalaly 
mistaken who c«xpectei Pope Leo XIII to reverse the 
principi-s and retrace the steps of his predecessor 
Pius }]X He believes no more than his predeceseor that 
it is the duty of the Church to reconcl'e itself with the 
progress of the age, and no less than his predecessor io 
the temporal sovereignty as well as the spiritual primacy 
of the Pope of Rome He fs quite as clear fa his c n- 
victions and a3 settled In his purpose, namely (we quote 
Dr. O'Reilly) ‘‘ to mske ru'ers and people acknowledge 
the Church as their divinely appointed guide, and their 
safeguard sgainst s‘clal error and anarchy” In pur- 
suing this purpose he has set himself vigorously against 
every form of scclalism ; he has endeavored to array the 
conserva'ive against the anarchic forces, and to put him 
self, as head of the Church, at the head of the conserva- 
tive forces. He hss made alllarce with Blemarck 
against the soeflalistic demo.racy of Germany, and 
secured Ly this alliance an entire reversal of that diplo- 
matist’s previous domestic policy, ard thus recovered 
the Church from its previous position of ob\-quy snd 
restored it to imperial favor. In France, under his 
influence, the Church is no longer opp‘tsed to the 
R public as such, and still less is it identified with the 
failing cause cf Bourbonism, but the banner of the 
Church {s the rallying point of all forces which are op- 
posed to secularism or socialism ; while the hierarchy 
waits its opportunity to lead combined conservative 
forces, whenever the campa'gn shall so shape itself that 
they can be combined in one solid phalanx. In E1g- 
land the chiefs of the hierarchy have gone just as far 
as their hold on the people will allow them to g> in op- 
posing sli forms of Fcntanism, if not of Home Rule, and 
the Va ican bas been eq ‘ally ready to enter into negott- 
ations with the L'beral party uader G'adstone and the 
Tory party under Lord Salisbury to check, if not check- 
mate, Irish democracy in all its forms In our own 
country the Roman Catholic Church, urder the leader 
ship of Pope Leo XIII, bas shown itself more vigor- 
cusly if more skilifuily, than ever before opposed to all 
public school education under S‘ate control ; the Pope’s 
encyclical cyndemns in ¢x>licit terms ‘*the unbr'dled 
liberty of teaching and publishing,” avd affirms in ex- 
plicit terms the ‘right of the Church to train and to 
educate the young ;” and this last is aseumed to be ils 
exclusive right. It is safe to arsume that Cardins) 
Gibbons, in endeavoring to put the Church at the head 
of the labor movement In America is endeavoring to 
cury out the policy of the Pope, in the spirit of the 
Pope ; that he is endeavoring to make the Church “‘ the 
divinely appointed guide” of the people, as in Europe 
the P pe is endeavoring to make the Church “the 
divinely appointed guide” of the rulers. In short, if 
we do not misread the character and the purpose of 
P pe Leo XII, notin his biography direc ly sfforded 
by these biographers, but nevertheless discernible 
therein, the Pope is thoroughly consecrated to the caure 
of what we may ca'l eccleslast'c\l imperialism, but {fe 
mau of the world enough to see that this cause is best 
promoted by not too distirctly avowlog it, and that the 
power of the Church is best strengthened by those 
methods which set in battle array the conservative ard 
the radical forces of society, and which put the Church 
with all its powers, and in every place, at the head of 
the conservative forces, whether they are represented 
by imperfal'sm in Germany, moderatism in France, 
anti democrscy in Eogland, or conservative and re- 
strained dem: cracy in America. 

Last we should ba thought to have written this 
article wholly ander the impulse of a Pr>testant prej- 
udice, let us add that we are profoundly grateful that 
in America there is such a conservative force as is 
afforded by the R»man Catholic Caurch We dissent 
from ite theol zy ; we di:b ‘eve in its hferarchical sys- 
tem ; we are suspiclous respecting many of its methods ; 
we are invinclbly opposei to one of its funiamental 
tenets—that alleducation {a the function of the church ; 
but we are sincerely thankful that it exists in Americe, 
and that ft «exerts upon {ts vast constitaency th» restrain 
ing icflience which proceeds from it. As a temper- 
ance organizv‘ion we b:lleve it to be certainly not in- 
ferlor, if not superior, to the Protestant church; as 
antagoniatic to all sost.l and auarchiatic tendencies it is 
doing mre than any Protestant desomination, perhaps 
more than all combined. Ths bomb-throwers and the 
loud-mouthed dem igogues are not members of its com 
munion nor attendants on its ministry, while, on the 
other band, the vast majority of those non Protestant 
foreigners who are engaged in honest industry owe the 
moral restraint and the moral {nspiration of their lives 
tothe Roman Catholic Church. The only campaign 
against it with which we have any sympathy is the 
campaign of a free but friendly discussion and a gener- 
ous and fraternal emulation in love and good works. 





FOR GOD AND GOLD.’ 


There are those who claim that photography is a fine 
art ; they are the photographers. Photographical fic- 
tion is not without its value and interest, but there ise 
class of novels which we believe ranks higher, even as 
high as a fine art. All higher fi:tion fs esentlally 
legendary ; that is, it alms, unter the customs, lan- 
guages, and events of an epoch, to present permanent 
princip’es and enduring forces of character and of 
history. To this latter class of novels belongs Julian 
Corbett's “‘ For God and Gold.” Under the form of a 
natrative of one Mr, Feasting, a friend of Str Francis 
Drake and a companion in his adventurous voyages, 
Mr Corbett has given us a careful stuly of typical 
characters and the social conditions of Exgland during 
the first years of the relgn of E''zabeth. The som- 
ber shadows of austere Puritanism are finely con. 
trasted with the bright gayety of the Tudor régime, 
already dest!ned to the scaffold of the “‘ martyr king ” 
El'zxbeth was a child of the rena'ssance. Saving the 
matter of statecraft, in character and policy she was 
wanting in that deep serlousness which wss welling 
up in England to become a mighty deluge and sweep 
away him of her successors who alone took Jife sert- 
ously. A‘ an analysis of the formative epoch of the 
Reformation. ‘‘For God and Gold” deserves to be 
ranked with Cherles Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and Hearth.’ 
Both are ideal historical novels. The characters of Mr. 
Corbett’s story are types Nicholas Festing represents 
the curicus duplex character of the first Puritans, 
Hard, severe, rigidly just in private life, but not very 
aggressive in propagatiag religious opinions, shifting 
and crafty ia trade and so*lal converse, in all and 
through all money-lovisg and money-ge ting. no won- 
der they were called hypocrites and dissgmblers Sir 
Fulke Waldive is the easy-golog Tudor gentleman, 
whose rellgion comes after his loyalty—who was Prot- 
estant or Catholic according to the command of his 
sovereign. 

In these daysof pronounced individualism, a product 
of the Pirltan movement, it is difficult to understand 
how men could sult their religion to the command of 
the king ; how at the request of Theodolinda her faith- 
ful Lombards could all become orthodox Catholics, or 
how by the edict of R'ccared his sut jects obediently re- 
jected Arlanism, or how the whole nation of the Franks 
followed upon the heels of 8t. Rimy when he was lead- 
ing K‘ng Clovis down {ato the font ; yet so it was. The 
difference is that now we no longer have masses in relig- 
ious chavges, but men. 

Follet, the tutor of Festing, was distinctly a man of 
the old learning, a gentle semi-pagan, his mind filled 
with quafnt concelts avd curious learning ; for consola- 
tion betaking himself to Plato rather than the Bible, 
dreaming away his life regardless of the turbulence 
about him 

Cartwright, the flerce controversialist, who is famous 
cht fly for having called forth Hooker's ** Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” represents the new learning. B:tween these two 
extremes stands Francis Drake, a Puritan, but not a 
bigot, and before all things a man of action. It is the 
{dea of the book that the R:formation of England was 
wrought more : ff ctively by the men of action than by 
the echolarly disputants, because through the rise of 
maritime and colonial power Eoglaud was placed among 
the nations of the new life just awakentlog in the world. 
The varrative thrughout is not only expressed in the 
phraseology of the time, but js saturated with the social 
and intellectuai atmosphere of the age. 

The dénouement of the tale recalls Mr. Shorthouse’s 
‘* John Inglesant,” because it is conceived in the spirit 
of E clesfastes, ‘All is vanity” It must be frankly 
conceded that such an ending may be artistically true, 
yet we cannot belleve it to be so universal a result as to 
become a characterietic of the legendary, which is the 
substance of the highest fiction. It is not conceivable 
that the result of exceptional experiences, the outcome of 
strong strivings within and without, should be elther a 
ghastly ind{ffsrentism or a d/as¢ carelessness. The effect 
of struggles of heart and brain which come to victory is 
always a strong character. I: {is true that we all are 
nowadays more or less affected with the malaria of 
pessimism; but why should that miasm blind an 
author to the logical results of the characters which it 
has pleased him to create? A novelist has the power to 
create his characters, but when that is done he must 
leave them to develop naturally in their environment, 
Some useful points relative to this matter may be 
gleaned from Mr. Browning’s “ Caliban upon Setebos,” 
which poem we, with all profoundest reepect, would 
beg to commend to the attention of novelists and story 
writers. . 

We trust that, in spite of what has been said above, 
we may be understood when we repeat that ‘‘ For God 
and Gold” is a work of unusual power and worth, 
artistic in its construction and sustained in its interest. 





1 For God and Gold. By Julian Corbett. (New York: Mac 
millan & Co.) 
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Agrieuliure, in Somecf Its Relations with Chemistry. By F H. 
Storer, 8B. AM, Professor of Agricultura! Chemistry in 
Harvard University. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 vols.) The season of the year has come when the long, 
quiet evenings will lead farmers to patronize the public 
libraries to which they have access It is therefore an ap- 
propriate time to notice a book to which circumstanees have 
prevented us from giving earlier attention. The book is one 
which every such library should have. Not many years ago 
it Was very common to hear “ book-farming ’’ sneered at in 
euch a way that one would think that farming had no lit- 
erature of its own and was a business which books could 
not benefit, The eminently prectical persons engaged in 
this occupation at the same time emphasized experience as 
the one thing essential to successful farming. Gradually it 
has ben recogaized by farmers that experience is but the 
result of a long experiment, perhaps running through oxe 
life and perhaps several, and that a book, well made, may 
record the practical experience of many men, successful 
farmers, and prove a helper and gu'de to others. Sach 
books—stili too few rather than too many—may be filled 
with ‘common sense, refined and classified,’’ and this was 
the definition of science given by 8ir Humphrey Davy. 8» 
the prejudice against books, even “scientific ’’ books, in 
connection with farming is fast passing away, and the pro- 
gressive farmers of to day are book buyers, and readers, and 
students. This class of farmers, constantly increasing, 
will give a most cordial welcome to Professor Storer’s 
“ Agriculture, in Some of Its Relations with Chemistry,”’ 
which appeared just as their last busy season began. It is 
a truly scientific work bya scientific man, packed fall of 
common sense, refined and classified and expressed so 
clearly that few will find any difficulty inthe reading. And 
if here and there a technical term or a chemical symbol 
‘* stumps”? the reader, it will do him no harm to stop and 
ascertain its meaning. One is, however, expected to know 
enough of elementary chemistry to understand what is 
meant by carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., before 
using the book. B*ginning with a thorough discussion of 
the soil, its composition, chemical and physical properties, 
its relations to air and water and to plants, the improve 
ment of the soil for farming purposes is next considered, 
first by tillage, and second by manures. Then follow 
several chapters giving in a condensed but comprehensive 
form what is known, theoretically and practically, of nearly 
all feriflizers and fertilizing substances, with the various 
methods of manuring. The second volume contains 
chapters on the disposing of farms, rotation of crops, irri- 
gation and sewage; alsoon pastures, hay fields and hay 
making, barley and oats. Itisa little odd that so much 
attention should be given to irrigation and sewage, while 
land-drainage proper is but incidentally treated in the 
earlier discussion of soils. If the beok was to enter atall into 
the consideration of special crops, it seems a serious defect 
to give a whole chapter each to barley and oats and omit 
the great agricultural plaut of Ameriea, the Indian corn 
We cu'tivate in this country more than three acres of corn 
to every acre of oats and barley combined, and the value of 
the former crop is at least six times that of both the others. 
These volumes show an immense amount of study, and 
great familiarity with the agricultural literature of all lan- 
guages. While constantly referring to scientific experi- 
ments, the author has kept always in view their practical 
bearing. This summary of many important foreign experi- 
ments, systematically arranged, will be invaluable to 
students and teachers who might never see them in the 
original records in German and French. Professor Storer 
has performed a great publie service, and his work is, with 
perhaps a single exception, the most valuable contribution 
to the agricultural literature of America. 


Pre-Glac'al Man and the Aryan Race. A History of Crea- 
tion and of the Birthplace and Wanderings of Man in 
Central Asia, from 8 o. 82,500 ton o 8 000, with a History 
of the Aryan Race commencing B c. 15 000, their Rise and 
Progress, and the Promulgation of the first Revelation ; 
their Spirltual Dacline, and the Destraction of the Nation, 
Bo 4,705, the Inroad of the Tarantans, and the Scattering 
of the Remnant of the Race, B.c 4,304, as dec'phered from 
a very ancient document. Also, an Exposition of the Law 
governing the Formation and Daration of the Glacial 
Period, and a Record of its Effects on Man and on the Con 
figuration of the Globe A Chapter on the Deluge; ite 
Cause, Locality, and Extent. And an Account of the 
“ Qaunes Myth.’? By Lorenzo Burge. (Lee & Stepard: 
Boston.) The above titlesufficiently shows the great scope 
of this volame. Its vast comprehensiveness precludes the 
possibility of any adequate description in a brief book- 
notice. Suffice it to say that the author takes the account 
0’ origins in the Book of Genesis to be an allegory ; injpoiot 
of fact, to be the book of ‘‘ The Origin of Things and C:vil- 
ization’? written by the Persian fish goi Oaunes. The 
plan of the work is a running commentary upon the 
account of wenesis. Mr. Barge tells us that the four rivers 
which went out of Eden were four successive migrations. 
When it is said that a rib was taken from Adam while he 
slept, and made into a woman, it means—‘‘ Thie Aryan race, 
like the rest of mankind, had slept the sleep of animal ex- 
istence. During this long sleep the female belonged to no 
one. Asaribis a necessary but unseen portion of the 
body, so she formed a necessary but unseen part of the 
human race. ... The help meet for Adam had been found. 
The rib had been removed from his side; the female had 
been taken out from the group where she had so long been 
unrecognized, and had been selected by man as his com 
panion. This step was undoubtedly made more necessary 
by the increasing cold,”’ etc., etc. 


Among the most attractive books of the season is the 
charming volume just issued from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (New York), containing the serles of chap- 
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ters which appeared in “Scribner’s Magazine,’ and which 
are now issued under the title A Girl's Life Bighty Years 
Ago: Selections from the Letters of Hiiza Southgate Bowne. 
Miss Southgate stood in familiar relations with many of 
the best-known people of her time in this country snd her 
letters introduce us into the best society of the beginning 
of the present century in at least three States. To her am- 
ple opportunities of observing men and women and their 
manners she added a delightful gift of letter-writing, which 
many times approaches a very high degree of literary art. 
These charming epistles of nearly a century ago bring be 

fore us a clear vision of many distinguished people and of 
a very delightfal old fashioned life. They also recall the 
Now York of the past, with its promenade on the Battery, 
aud the glory of Broadway when Broadway extended hardly 
halfamile. The letters contained in this volume cover the 
period of M'ss Southgate’s life from her school days 
through her brief marr'ed life to the time of her death in 
1809, at the early age of twenty-five. The volume is charm- 
ingly printed, and has a very appropriate canvas cover, 
witb a design stamped in imitation of the old fashioned 
sampler. 





Zorah: A Leve Tale of Modern Egypt. By Elizabeth Balch 
(D.TS) (Boston: Cupples & Hurd) The brilliant, shift 
ing, party colored life of Cairo is ske'ched in a rapid and 
effective fashion in the pages of “ Zorah.”’ There is no 
lack of pigments for a vivid picture. Passionate Ort- 
ental love, court intrigues, ravage religious fanaticism, 
the fary of a woman scorned, occult Baddhism with i's 
adepts, chelaha, astral bodies, and mysterious instantaneous 
appearances and vanishments, questions of international 
politics, hareem life, sorcery, Mohammedan weddings and 
funerals—these and others are the elements mingled in 
 Zorab.”? The plot, which is very like that of Verdi’s 
* Aida,” is outlined with a light, rapid touch, and nowhere 
does the action of the story drag. To be sure, there is 
something like a stereoscopic effect about the picture, but 
that is not altogether unpleasing. One isreminded of those 
water-colors artists bring back from Egypt, where the deep 
blu: of the sky, the white or yellow walls, the red and green 
roofs, and the sharp outlines of the shadows seem garich 
and crude to us who are used to viewing things through a 
humid atmosphere which softens and blends both celors 
and shadows. ie aan 


Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel, Astronomer and General. A 
Biographical Narrative. By his Son, F. A. Mitchel. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, M!ffiln & Co) This work is worthy of the 
remarkable man whose life it records. General Mitchel 
was a man of indomitable energy, and of rare and noble 
qualities of heart and head. To give such an abstract of 
the narrative as would furnish an adequate idea of the 
qualities of this work would be to overstep the limits of our 
space. Saffice it to say that the euthor has let the subject 
of the memoirs tell his own story, through making a liberal 
uso of his diary and correspondence. Considerable space 
has properly been given to the narrative of the founding of 
the Cincinnati Observatory under the auspices of General 
Mitchel, and his military career has been told fairly and 
with perfect justice. We believe it to be no more than just 
to congratulate Mr. Mitehel upon having given us a biog. 
raphy of his distinguished father which is complete, care 
fu), and veracious, and thas lik-ly to be of permanent 
value. For this reason it is fortunate that the publishers 
are Houghton & Mifflin, since the mechanical excellence 
of the volume is thus assured. 





Among the books that crowd the holiday shelf, those 
who would forget the bleakness of an American winter under 
a Spanish sky will gladly make room for Mrs. H B Good 
win’s Our Partyof Four. The story, unpretentious both in 
plot and style, is nevertheless full of suggestion to the 
student of Spanish art and architecture, while the story- 
lover finds in the romantic episode of the opening chapter, 
whose outcome is dramatically withheld until the close of 
the book, and in the shifting fortunes of the ‘‘sad faced 
D ‘lores,”? whose romance forms the counter-plot of the 
story, sufficient to hold his futerest. Mrs. Good win’s books 
are especially to be commende’ to that younger generation 
yet untrained to discern the “true ends’’ she seeks to set 
forth, as shown in her preface. (Boston: Cupples & 
Hard.) 





THE MAGAZINES, 


The fiction of this month’s Century is ofthe best. It may be 
said of the three serials, by Stockton, Cable, and Eggleston, 
that in each there is a marked improvement fa interest and 
amusement. This is most notably true of ‘‘ The Dasantes,”’ 
who are at last and under the most thrilling circumstances 
introduced to those good ladies Mrs. Lacks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine. Mark Twain contributes an elaborate joke on ‘' Mei- 
sterschaft.” A strongly written story of negro life by H 8. 
Eiwards completes the fiction. In the Lincoln biography 
the authentic story of the way in which Mr. Liacoln formed 
his firet Cabinetis told authoritatively and with many letters 
not before printed. Mr. K2nnan’s article on “ Rassian 
Provincial Prisons’’ contains some curious facts as to the 
way in which prisoners Communicate with each other by a 
system of knocks on the wall. Dr. Philip Schaff tells the 
history of the Catacombs of Rome. Besides this paper the 
illustrated articles of the greatest interest are those by 
E V. Smalley on *“‘ The Upper Missouri”’ and by Lieutenant 
Schwatka on elk hunting on the pla'ns...To all interested in 
the literature of art and criticism Mr. Stillma:.’s critique 
and personal sketch of Ruskin will be doubly welcome from 
tts clear but subtle analyses and from its rem!niscences of 
the erratic and gifted author. - 


The Princeton Review for January has an animated and 





racy discussion by ‘‘ Mark Twain’’ and Brander Matthews r 


anent the latter’s recent presentation of instances of Eng- 
lish piracy and mangling of American books. Mr. Clemens 
maintains that the English law now allows an American 
author to protect his rights by taking a little trouble to do 
80. Mark seems to us to have the best of the fan and Me. 
Matthews the best of the argument. It is impossible to 
read the two articles, and the editortal in this issne of the 
R:view on the same general subject, without coming to the 
conclusion that the only remedy for the injustice is the 
rad‘cal and honest one of giving the author the sam. con- 
trol of his Hterary work that the inventor has over his in- 
ventions. Der. J seph Jastrow, of Johns Hopkins, writes of 
‘‘The Dreams of the Bind,” a most attractive subject, 
treated in a way to show careful! personal iuvestigation and 
close study. D-. J hn Hall talks brightly and in an orig- 
inal vein of the growth of an individual national American 
life—social. political, and religious A dialect sketch by 
Ruth Stuart is a capital bit of work. We leave unmen- 
tioned several] articles of serious interest and value. 





Another instalment of the delightfal ‘Coaching Days 
and Coachiog Ways,’? by W. O. Tristram, with many 
spirited drawings by Hugh Thomson and H Railton, and 
au elaborately illustra’ed article on Aatwerp by Mrs. Mac- 
quoid, are among the good things in the English Illustrated 
for January ——The American Magazine has the first. of a 
series of papers on ‘' Boston Artists and their Studios,’ by 
W. H R-deing, a descriptive tilustrated article on ‘‘ Cape 
Breton Island,”’ and a great varie'y of sketches, stories, and 
poems.——Longman's Magazine continues to present light 
8: cial and literary essays, stories by popular English novel- 
ists, and sketches of travel and adventure. In the latest 
issues which have reached us, Andrew Lang, ‘A K H B,” 
the veteran eessyist, Walter Herries Pollock, J. T. Bent, 
D Christie Marray, Rider Haggard, and other well-known 
writers are represented. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Darivg the recent French crisis the circulation of the 
Paris ‘*‘ Petit Journal” ran up to over 1,000,000 copies daily, 

—At a recent meeting of the Philological Society it was 
announced that eleven newspapers were published in Vol- 
apiik, and the students of the language number half a 
million. 

—Samuel Smiles’s ‘ Thrift’? has been added to the 
Harpers’ ‘Franklin Square Library.”” Hereafter this 
library is to be changed in fo m, a handler volume being 
adopted, and will be issu-d less frequently. 

—An edition of the writings of ‘he late Michael Katkcff, 
the celebrated Russian jourwalist, will be brought out in 
Rassia, the first two volumes of it having already made 
their appearance. 

—We have received “ Rontledge’s Almanac” from the 
New York branch of George Routledge & Sons. It is a val- 
uable, accurate, and comprehensive summary of the history 
of Esgland and her colonies for the past year with much 
useful information. 

-—The Baker und Taylor Co. announce the speedy pubit- 
cation of ‘‘ Nationa! Perils and Opportunities,’ the discus- 
sions of the General Christian Conference held at Wash- 
ington, D C., last month, under the auspices and direction 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States. 

—Professor Frank E. Morse, of the Wellesley College 
School of Music and New Eogland Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, has prepared an admirable musical calendar to 
hang on the wall, the thoughtful use of which for the year 
itself constitutes not an unimportant item in a broad 
musical education. 

—Among the portraits which the ‘‘ Book Bayer” will 
print during the new year are thoss of W. Hamilten 
Gibson, Edith M. Thomas, Charles Dailey Warner Andrew 
Carnegie, and J. A. Froude. It is announced that of the 
February number of this admirable periodical 50,000 copies 
will be issued. 

—James D. Hurd, of the firm of Houghton, Miffiln & Co., 
the well-known Boston publishers, died in Newtonville, 
Mass, last week He was born in Bridgeport, Conn, 
thirty-five years ago. He was prepared for Trinity Col- 
lege, where he was graduated when a little more than 
twenty-one years of age. Entering the establishment of 
Houghton, M:ffiln & Co., in a few years he was taken into 
partnership. 

—Swinburne contributes to “‘ The Nineteenth Century” a 
burlesque article of three pages to prove that Darwin wrote 
Tenpyson’s poems. He writes a short introduction, stating 
the conviction of the vaiue of what follows, and gives acon- 
tribution dated from the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, showing 
by intrinsic evidence in the poems of *‘ The Princess” and 
“Maud ” that Tennyron used a cryptogram revealing Dar- 
win as the real author. 

—Thbe records of the famous * Challerger ”? Expedition 
will soon be completed, the 221, 28d, and 24:h volumes being 
nearly ready for publication. This immense work has been 
in course of publication ever since the end of the voyage in 
1874, and furnishes an inexhaustible m'ne of information on 
marine biology. Forsix years the “Challerger's’’ trawls and 
sounding machines explored the depths of the oceans of 
the world, and the cost of compiling and printing the report 
has already exceeded £200,000. 

—Some drawings and sketches by Phiz, sold a few weeks 
ago in London, brought tue following prices: Drawings fo t 
the ‘* Household ’’ edition of *‘ Pickwick ’’ varied from £5 
for ‘*Mr Tapman Being Introduced to the Widow ” to £11 
for * Mr. Pickwick in the Wheelbarrow ;’’ the sketch of 
‘* David Coppe? fiela’s First Introduction to bis Aunt’ so'd 
for £6 153., and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge and the Raven”? for £5 





153, while some of the vathing scenes were sold at prices 
varying from £4to £6, and a set of twenty nine hunting 
sketches brought £29. 
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Jnouirinc FRIenps. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 

Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 

er through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
@newer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Has Dr. Abbott ever considered the inherent demoralizi’g 

ndeney of the sexes acting together, especially love scenes ? 
Who can doubt this? And how can it be avoided even in the 
best play? 

Pray think over this again before you uphold the theater. ~ 

In many of the best plays there are no love scenes, certain- 
ly none that involve any demoralizing tendencies. In the 
opera of “ Siegfried ? no woman appears on the stage at all 
till the last half of the last act. In “‘ Tannhiuser,’’ though 
the opera turns on the contrast between true and illicit Jove, 
we recall nothing which could be called a love scene, unless 
possibly it bea little inthe firstscene. In “Julius Cwsar’’ we 
hardly think any one would call the scene between Brutus 
and his wife a love scene, and this isthe only approximation 
to alove scene in the play. Wemightgoon. Itisnomore 
true that all plays turn on lovethan that all novels do—prob- 
ably not as true. Nor is it clear that al/ love scenes are 
demoralizing in the one case more than in the other. Some 
love scenes on the stage are undoubtedly demoralizing in 
action, if not as a spectacle ; and we would have our readers 
discriminate against all such. 











Can you tell me of some good story books for children of six 
years of age, which books shall tend to instill into their little 
minds the beauty of character, and not bring in the “* doctrines” 
which so bewilder even old heads? My little girlasks for fairy 
tales, understanding fully that they areimaginary. Is there a 
child's book of mythology, which could be substituted for the 
fairy tales, and would it be wise to use it for a child of six years ? 
It would be a method of education. D. 

A little book by Miss Hewins, of the Hartford Library, 
called ‘* Books for the Young,’’ wi!l give a list of books for 
children, carefully classified and described. It is published 
by the “* Publishers’ Weekly,”’ Pear! Street, New York City. 
We heartily commend it. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood 
Tales’’ is a charming rendering of the Greek myths for 
children (Houghton, Miffiln & Co.). You might be inter- 
ested in *“* Norse Stories Retold,” by H. W. Mabie (Roberts 
Bros. ). 

Will you please tell me what is the organ for the Indian 
Rights Association? What for the Copyright League? What 
periodical best posts one on moral reforms and progress? 

Cc. L. 8. 

1. Write to the Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia, 
for information. 2. Write to “ Publishers’ Weekly,” Pearl 
Street, New York. 3. Mr Hale’s *‘ Lend a Hand”’ and the 
** International Record of Charities, etc.,”” are among the 
best periodicals of the kind. We hope that The Christian 
Union is not among the poorest. 





Will you please give to your readers through the columns of 
The Christian Union the name of publications issued by the 
Women’s National Indian Association, the price, and where it 
may be obtained? A SUBSORIBER. 

Write for list of publications to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss H. R. Foote, 2,105 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Where can I get the poem entitled ‘‘ Platonic,” by William B. 
Terrell? The first line reads: 
**T had sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to be a maid.” 

And who !s the author of the poem beginning, 

* How tired we feel, my heart and I! 

Weseem of no use to the world. 

Our fancies hang gray and uncurled 

About men’s eyes indifferently”? 

Is there any music for the above ? 8. B. 





Can some one tell me how to make a paste which, as de- 
scribed in your paper a few years since, is of excellent sticking 
quality, and keeps eweet and effective for a long time? 

J. P. H. 

In a recent issue of The Christian Union you gave information 
in regard to the poem “If I Should Die To-night.” Can some 
one please inform me who is the author of a poem, and where I 
can obtain it, commencing 

“If I were asked if I should die to-morrow, what should I do?” 


“A. A. H.” I think will find “ The Water-Mill” in “ Standard 
Recitations,” published by Ivers & Co.,86 Nassau Street, New 
York. If not, write to “ Reader,”’ Box 229, Bridgeton, N. J. 

We printed the poem in our ‘‘ Fugitive Poems’ column 
of last week. 


In your issue of December 22 I notiee ‘“‘ M. F. W.’s” inquiry as 
to who publishes “Great Events in History.”» Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, New York, publish Collier’s (W. F.) 
“Great Events in History, from the Beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era till the Present Time.” i12mo, oloth, $1.25. A. §. 
Barnes & Co., 111 William Street, New York, publish an edition 
of the same work, revised, ete., by O. R. Willis, A.M., Ph.D.. to 
adapt it to American echools, etc G. M. K. 





In reply to the query of BE. R. in The Christian Union of Decem- 
ber 22 in regard to mixing table mustard, I will give my rule, 
which will keep indefinitely, summer and winter—in a cool place 
and secure from the air, of course. It will be found equal to the 
best imported. To one large spoonful of ground mustard add 
half a teaspoonful ef salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, and clder 
vinegar enough to mix all these ingredients smoothly ; set on the 
fire, stirring constantly ; cook three minutes and allow to cool. 

KatTsERINE ARMSTRONG. 

I would like to obtain a clue to a copy of the small book, “ The 
Sepulcher in the Garden.”’ It was published seven years ago by 
the Congregational Publishing Suciety—is out of print now, they 
tell me. Some one having it may be willing tosellacopy. * 


In answer to the inquiry for a copy of the “‘ Babes in the 
Wood,” I inclose one made from memory, never having seen it 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


in print. My mother sung it to a family of twelve children, one 
after the other, and at the lines, 
“ They sobbed and they sighed, and they bitterly cried, 
Then those poor little children they laid down and died,” 
each child sobbed aloud. * 
We will be pleased to forward the poem to the inquirer if 
he will send address. 


Please to inform me through the Union how “ Geikie "’ is pro- 
nounced (I refer to the author of “‘ Hours with the Bible”). 


C. RB. ©. 
Gee ky. 


In answer toa question, permit me to say that Syracuse Uni- 
versity gives the degree of Ph.D. to non-residents after 
thorough private study and examinations. J.A.F. 


A correspondent inquires where the narration of “The Silent 
Academy” may be obtained. I know of no English version, but 
bave in my possession a French reader containing the story. 
The following is copied from the title-page of the little work, 
which is cheaply gotten up: Choix de Lectures Frangaises a 
?’ Usage des Kooles Publiques et del’ Instruetion Privée. Par Eugéne 
Borel, Professeur de Langue Francaise au Gymnase Supérieur 
et & V’InstitutionRoyale de Catherine & Stuttgart. Premiére 
Partie. (Stuttgart : 1868. Librairie de Paul Neff.) The book is 
small, but in two parts—the first containing the narrative in 
question, D.R. M. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The much-talked-of giants of Patagonia have at last 
been measured, and seven of them have been found to 
average tix feet two inches in helght. They are re- 
garded as the taliest men in the world. 














In answer to an exam{nation question, a high-school 
scholar of Auburn, Me., wrote, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon was the 
first man who wrote the alphabet. He wrote it in Greek 
first, then came to America and taught it to the 
nation.” 


It is estimated that pin factories in New Fingland turn 
out 10 800,000,000 pins yearly, and that other factories 
in the States bring the number up to 18,000,000,000. 
This is equal to about one pin a day for every inhabit- 
ant of the United States. 


During the present season Fresno County, Cal., has 
shipped 4,000,000 pounds of raisins. This record is 
remarkable in view of the fact that a few years ago 
Fresno County was considered almost worthless from 
an agricultural point of view. 


A weeping rose tree in a garden at Koosterein, Hol- 
land, is so large that thirty performers lately gave a 
concert under its branches. It is sixty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, and it has been estimated that it had 
10,000 roses at the time of the performance. 


Au Englishman with a missionary spirit has issued 
an appeal to evangelicals to provide ‘‘ drawing-room 
meetings” at which those who attend should be re 
quired to wear evening dress. ‘‘ We dress to go out to 
dinner, why should we not dress to read the Bible to- 
gether ?’ is his original theory. 


‘** Among the gifts which Santa Claus brought to the 
editor of the ‘ Christian Register,’ ” says that paper,“ was 
a pocket match-safe, with matches inclosed, ‘to Nght 
the pyres of bigotry, superstition, and realism.’ We 
return thanks, but must remind Santa Claus that brim- 
stone has seldom been used by the ‘Christian Register’ 
as a moral agent.” 


A scheme is in progress in Mexico for tunneling the 
volcano of Popocatapet! through the wall of the crater, 
in order to reach the immense sulphur deposits inside 
the mountain. A narrow-gauge railroad will connect 
the tunnel with the town of Amecameca, which, in 
turn, will connect with the Morelos road, leading 
to the national capital. 


The average watch is composed of 175 different pieces, 
comprising upward of 2,400 separate and distinct opera- 
tions in its manufacture. The balance has 18,000 beats 
or vibrations per hour, 12,960,080 in thirty days, 157,- 
680 000 in one year ; it travels 1 and 48-100 inches with 
each vibration, which is equal to 93 miles in twenty- 
four hours, 292} miles in thirty days, or 8 558% miles in 
one year. 

Robert Treat Paine says that there are 9,576 families 
in Boston which receive help from the Associated 
Charities of that city, or some 28,728 persons, This 
shows that fully seven in every 100 of that city’s popu- 
lation receive help from sources outside their own 
labors. Mr. Paine says that the three great causes 
sinking people in destitution and making paupers of 
their children are the rum-shop, the filthy tenement, and 
profuse outdoor rellef. 


In some Episcopal churches in Boston the ‘‘ hymnus 
proceseionis ” and the “ offertorium ” are given on the 
Sunday programmes. The Boston ‘! Transcript” de- 
clares that this is contrary to one of the Episcopal 
Articles of Religion, which declares the use of a tongue 
‘*not uaderstanded of the people” contrary to Scripture 
acd primitive usage. This seems conclusive, but {the 
Caurchmen who get up these programmes might;:reply 
that Latin fs “‘ a tongue understanded of ;the!people”— 
in Boston, —[Tribune, 
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A great but rather indiscreet admirer of Canon Knox- 
Little’s oratory was extolling the same to a certain very 
elcquent prelate of Irish extraction, and ended with the 
ill-advised remark, ‘‘ Yes, my lord, Knox-Little is the 
greatest preacher in the English Church.” ‘‘ Do you 
think so 1—indeed !” ‘‘ Oh, I see,” replied the angry 
enthusiast, ‘‘ your lordship thinks perhaps he’s Vow ef 
praterea nihil!” ‘Not at all,” repifed the wiity 
Bishop. ‘I should rather say Knoz et praterea Litile.” 


Speaking of translations, Professor G F. Wright 
told the Boston ministers the other ‘morning of a ludi- 
crous turn in an Ind{fan version of the 28d Psalm which 
he found in his Alaska peregrinations. The mis- 
sionary had been handicapped in his endeavor to trans- 
late ‘ Tne Lord is my shepherd,” by the utter absence 
ia Alatka of anything like the ordinary sheep. He 
finally thought he had surmounted the difficulty, and, 
passing the result of his Jabors over to the natives, was 
dumfounded to near them read, ‘‘ The Lord is a first: 
class mountain sheep-hunter.””—[The Congregationalist. 


The interesting fact is stated that so indestructible by 
wear or decay is the African teakwood that vessels 
butlt of it have lasted one hundred years, to be then 
only broken up because of their poor sailing qualities 
from faulty models, The wood, in fact, is one of the 
mcst remarkable known, ou account of its very great 
weight, hardness, and durability, its welght varying 
from forty-two to forty-five pounds per cubic foot ; it 
works easily, but on the account of the large quantity 
of stlex contained {n it the tools employed are quickly 
worn away. It also contains an oll which prevents 
spikes and other fronwork with which it is in contact 
from rusting. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


OREFATHERS’ DAY was celebrated, December 22, by 
the Congregational Club of San Francisco and Vicinity 
with a banquet in the spacious rooms of the First Church 
in Oakland. The ladies of the church furnished an elegant 
repast, quite unlike the fare of the Plymouth Pilgrims in 
1620 The menu cards were elegantly printed in colors, 
and ornamented at one of the upper corners by a cut rep- 
resenting a rock, cradle, or other appropriate emblem. 
The dishes were described as Plymouth Bay Clam Chowder, 
May-flour bread, Plymouth Rock chickens, turkey 4 la 
Carver, Robinson toast, Winslow's corn, Stand-dish celery, 
Chilton cheese, December-ice cream, etc. The programme 
provided for addresses on The Pilgrim Polity—its Trans- 
plantation Westward; the New England Schoolhouse; a 
Lawyer’s L20k at Plymouth Kock ; the New England of the 
Fature; and a poem bya lady. To these were added some 
volunteer remarks. General O. O. Howard and Judge 
Patterson, of the Superior Court, were among the distin- 
guished gentlemen present, including the ministers of the 
two cities. 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational mints- 
ters of San Francisco have been discussing the Sunday 
newspapers at their weekly meetings, and, deprecating 
them as a great evil, have pledged themselves not to pub- 
lish notices of their Sunday services in them. 

Fifty-three Chinese girls imported for immoral purposes 
have been refused a landing at San Francisco, and been 
sent back whence they came. Letters seized show that an 
extensive system of purchase of girls from their mothers in 
China, for from $300 to $800, has been carried on for trans- 
portation hither as prostitutes, and several such testified 
to the facts, which have been heretofore difficult to prove. 
It is hoped that this traffic will now bo stopped, as the 
Chinese Vice-Consul Bee says telegrams have been sent to 
China by these engaged in it to ship no more such goods. 
Pablic sentiment has been aroused in condemnation of the 
United States Judges who have habitually allowed such 
persons to be landed under habdeas corpus writs, witnesses 
having appeared to testify falsely as to their former resi- 
dence here, thus evading the restrictive laws of the country. 

Senator Stanford is prosecuting his plans for his new and 
unique university at Palo Alto, erecting buildings, im- 
proving the grounds, etc., and is expected ere long to make 
arrangements, in part, for the Faculty. 

Meantime, the Congregationalists of Southern California 
are going forward with the enterprise of establishing a 
Christian college at Pomona, with encouraging prospects. 
The Methodists have a flourishing university at San José, 
and the Baptists are establishing one in Oakland, while the 
Mills Female College, near Oakland, is filled with students. 
The Congregational Theological Seminary in Oakland has 
just closed its semi-annual term with more students than 
usual, and its annex, Hopkins Academy, is doing good work 
under Professor Jewett, with a full corps of pupils. So 
educational facilities are abundant in this great and grow- 
ing State. 

Let me add that our litevary magazine, the “ Overland 
Monthly,” is achieving great success, and has been wonder- 
fally improved, so that it is regarded as having secured a 
position among the best periodicals of the country. It Hiasa 
peculiar Pacific Coast flavor, and affords its readers in the 
older States an opportunity to taste that flavor as they can 
in no other way. It has adopted tte plan of copiously illus- 
trating the towns and scenery of this coast with handsome 
engravings. The holiday issue for January is especially 
good in that respect, as well as in its letterpress. Ex-Pres- 
ident Holden has an article in it. In the December number 
Professor Kellogg severely criticised the action of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions at Springfield, and the January issue 
has a reply in defense of the Board, J. 0. 

San Franotsco, Cal. > 
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THE DRIFT CITYWARD. 


The great, brilliant successes are, a8 & 
rule, ia our cities. They attract notice 
All men hear of the man who rolled up a 
fortune in a few years. Only a few hear 
of the twenty that failed on the same lines. 
“ What {s hit is history ; what is missed is 
mystery.” One consequence is that 
the movement is from the country to the 
town. Young Thatcher is not going to 
plod along year after year on the 
farm when he might with less toll make 
his thousands in the city, as a politician 
or a man of business ‘‘ Why, there is 
Baker—I’m just as smart as he is—and he 
is near the top of the wheel; they say he 
will soon be an alderman.” So the ti‘ 
townward. Now, it is true that one ms; 
find the beat people in the towns, for mind 
quickens mind ; but you may also find the 
worst; and in this world evil works at a 
tremendcus advantage. No better popu 
lation for morals and trustworthiness fs 
found in avy Christian country than those 
who live by the tilling of the soll. Wede 
not ignore the value of cities, but 
‘God made the country, and man made the 

town,”’ 

and, without building on any forced exe 
geais of this passage, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that city life multiplies and 
complicates the problems with which 
Christian civilization has todeal. No five 
millions of country people in Eagland 
preset so much that is discouraging as 
you find among the same number crowded 
together in London-—[Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, 1a New Princeton Review. 











Tue CHEMISTRY OF A TEAR —The 
principal element in the composition of a 
tear, a8 may readily be supposed , {a water 
The other elements are salt, soda, phos- 
phate of lime, phosphate of soda, and 
mucus, each in small proportions. A 
dried tear seen through a microscope of 
good average power presents 4 peculfar 
appearance. The water, after evapora- 
tion, leaves behind it the salient ingred!. 
ents, which amalgamate and form them 
selves into lengtheced crose lines, and look 
like a number of minute fish bones. The 
tears are accreted in what are called the 
‘‘lachrymal glands,” situated over the 
eyeball and underneath the lid. Thecon- 
tents of these glands are carried along and 
under the inner surface of the eyelids by 
means of six or seven very fine channels, 
and are discharged a little above the car 
tilage supporting the lid. 

e discharge of tears from the lachry- 
mal glands is not occasional and acc! 
dental, as is commonly supposed, but con- 
tinuous. It goes on both day and nighi 
—though less abundantly at night— 
through the “conduits,” and spreads 
equally over the surface of the pupil, in 
virtue of the incessant movement of the 
lids. After serving its a the flox 
is carried away by two little drains, situ- 
ated in that corner of each eye nesreat the 
nose—into which they run--and called 
the “lachrymal points.” The usefulnes 
of this quiet flow of tears to both man and 
beast is manifest. There is such an im- 
mense quantity of fine dust floating in 
the air and constantly getting into the 
eyes that, but for it, they would soon 
become choked. Very little is requisite 
to keep the ball free, and when some ob 
noxlous substance—smoke, an insect, or 
the like that affects the nerves—does 
make its way in, an increased flow is 
poured out to sweep it away.—[London 
Queen. 








The Century Go.’s New Book, 





DAY SCHOOL 


* The choice of hymns and mueic is the 


NY. 
———— it strongly.’ —Congrega- 


If you are interested in the subject of good 
music in the Sunday-schoo!l, s-nd The Cent- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Magazines. 


BABYLAND, 50 cents a year. For the 
mother and baby together. Stories to tell, 
jingles to jingle, finger play, pictures. The 
volume begins in January. 

Our LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, $1 a 
year. For beginning readers. Nobody 
knows how good it is without seeing. The 
volume begins in January. 

THE PAnsy, $1. 
story and picture. 


Religious teaching by 
Pansy’s. The volume 
began in November. 

WIDE AWAKE, $2.40. 
play-house, life at home and abroad, com- 
panionship of the wise and good. Designed 


for the young, but for capable readers. 


Library, study, 





Prizes of $5 to $500 are offered for con- 
tributions to WipE AWAKE. See the Janu- 
ary WIDE AWAKE. 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Boston. 





Gospel Hymns N° 5 


“By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANA- 
HAN, anv GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


NOW READY. 


Will be used by Mr MOODY at Louisville. 
IX YEARS HAVING ELAPSED SINCE GOSPEL 
Hymns No. 4 was issued, ristian workers 
throughout the land have felt the need of addition- 
al new songs, and to meet this demand GOSPEL 
HYMNS No. 5 has porn meena - Esch piece in 
the book has been carefully tested by the authors, 
a: d only those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services. 


Gospel Hynins No, 5 
Contains a greater number of new songs than any 
the old favorites, and statidaed sclectionaer uence 

e old favo’ 8 selec " : 
tloned merit. " new 
This collection contains 208 pages, of the same size 
and shape as other numbers of the series, but, while 
tly increased in size, the prices are the same as 

‘or preceding single volumes, viz: 

Price per ‘00, by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
Maaic Edition, Board Covers........... 830.00 
Word Edition, Paper Vovera........... 5. 

** (Minion Type) Beard Covers 10.00 
If ordered by mail, add five cents per copy to Music 
and two cents to Word Edition 

(2 Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No S isnot expected to 
supersede but to supplement them. 

Orders may be sent to elther of the Publishers, or 
any book or music dealer. 

PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN | THE JOHN CHURCH CO 


76 B. Ninth St., New York | 74 W. Fourth St., CIncinnati. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 49 Bast 16th St., New York. 


The Musical 1888. 


As the musical NEw YEAR heaves in sight, we 
greet it with the “sound of Cornet” (or anv other 
musical instrument, for allof which Oliver Ditson 
& Ca, provide the very best Instruction Books). 

With the New Year new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano ; to them and their teach- 
ers we commend 


RICHARDSOWS NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peeriees book, which has helé the lead for man: 
years. and. usaffected by the appearance of other 
undoubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a 
book. Price, $3. 
80 cts., $ « doz.) is 
Wappy a 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM S0csf, 30x, do" 


beautiful SuNDAY-ScHOOL SoNGs, and is one of the 
best of its class. The newest book. 


UNITED VOICES Stasce'stndates of 








fur- 
nishes abundance of th) best 
Sunpay Soxos for a whole year. The newest book. 


Books that sell everywhere and all the time: 


Coliege Scnas, 50 cts., War Songs, 50 cts , Jubi- 
lee and Pisntati»n Songs, 30 ct«., Minstrel 
Sor gs, new acd old, 82, Good Old Songs we 
used to sing, 31. . 


"Ss COPY BOOK [7% cts ] with the Ele- 
glo] Exercises to ape ay is a useful 
book for teachers and scholsers. 


Any Book Mauled for the Retau Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


 W. Drreom & Co., 867 Broadway. New York, 








ury Co., 83 East 17th 8t., New York, 35 vents 
(postal note or stamps) for a s°mple copy of 
this beautiful book—cloth bound, illumti-} 
nated linings, 265 tunes—the best composers, 
American and foreign, represented. Price 
$35.00 per hundred, =~ 


Both Bright and Biue. Llus 
trated candid book. 
to intending 


“ PPLORIDA 
FACTS,” ot taentnt 


fi 
gente, 0.M. CROSBY, author, 





THE TALMUD. 


What It Is and What it Knows about Jesus and his Followers. By Rev. Bern- 
hard Pick, Ph.D. Ideal Edition, Small Pica type, cloth, 50c.; postage 6c. 


One of the most interesting and valuable of recent contribu- 
tions to religious literature. It answers popular curiosity as to what the Talmud is, 
and gives to students information of transcendant value, not heretofore accessible. 


“The Talmud is the slow growth of several centuries. It is 


a chaos of Jewish learning, wisdom and folly, a continent of rubbish with hidden 
pearls of true maxims and poetic fables.” —PHILIP ScHaFF. 

“ Here, then, we find a prodigious mass of contradictory opin- 
ions, an infinite number of casuistical cases, a logic of scholastic theology, some 
recondite wisdom, and much rambling dotage ; many puerile tales and oriental fan- 
cies ; ethics and sophisms, reasonings and unreasonings, subtle solutions, and maxims 
and riddles,”"—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

“Tt has proved a grateful task to wander through the mazes 
of the Talmud and cull flowers yet sparkling with the very dew of Eden. Figures 
in shining garments haunt its recesses. Prayers of deep devotion, sublime conti- 
dence and noble benediction, echo in its ancient tongue. Sentiments of lofty cour- 
age, of high resolve, of infantile tenderness, of far-seeing prudence, fall from the 
lips of venerable sages, No less practicable would it be to stray with an opposite 
intention, and to extract venom, instead of honey, from the flowers that seem to 
spring up in self-sown profusion. Fierce, intolerant, vindictive hatred for mankind : 
idle subtlety ; pride and self-conceit amounting to insanity ; indelicacy pushed to a 
grossness that renders what it calls virtue more hateful than the vice of more modest 
people : all these strung together would give no more just an idea of the Talmud 
than would the chaplets of its lovelier flowers.”—Fdinburgh Review. 


HISTORY of the JEWS. 


The Jews Since the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
leaded; cloth, 75c.; postage 3c. 


“A very interesting and valuable sketch, exceedingly well 
written, of the political condition, numerical strength, and employments of the 
Jewish people in the different countries, since their dispersion at the destruction of 
their National Capital.”—The Guardian, Philadelphia. 

“'Thig monograph may be regarded as the fullest treatment of 
this subject in the briefest compass. We have found it fascinating reading, and 
share more and more as we proceed in the author's strong and just sympathy for 


7, 


this outcast and oppressed race."—Chrisiian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


Apocrypnal %* JESUS. 


By REv. BERNHARD PICK, Ph.D, Ideal Edition, Small Pica type, cl., 6Oc.; post. 6c. 


“Dr. Pick has done a good service in translating these extra- 
canonical narratives. They form a highly interesting addition to Christian literature, 
and the accompanying notes increase their value.” —Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

“These narratives are of decided value as a fot to set off the 
brightness, beauty, and simplicity of the Gospels. When one reads the infinite 
absurdities of which even good men have been guilty, when trying to supplement 
the silence of scriptures on the childhood and youth of our Lord ; and compares, 
with such human attempts, the inspired narrative, these apocryphal Gospels become 
at once évidential in value.”—Presbyterian, Wilmington, N. C. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed exceptas advertised. 
®ooks sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. (1bd277) 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pearl St.; P. O. Box '1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building. Clark and Adams Sts, 


THE CRITIC, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, 
IS NOW IN ITS SEVENTH YEAR. 


Its plan embraces a leading essay, or editorial, usually on some literary topic‘of timely interest ; 
reviews of all important beoks published in America, written in a spirit of independent and impartial 
criticism ; occasional comment on matters relating to the fine arts, music, and the drama; Mterary news 
and notes; original poetry ; communications; a gossiping department, called “The Lounger ;’’ ‘The 
Free Parliament” (a column of notes and queries open to any subscriber who has a pertinent literary 
question to ask) ; and several pages of carefully selected articles from the leading English Hterary 
journals. 

Among THE CRITIC’s many contributors we may name Prof. C. A. Young Prof. W. D. Whitney, Walt 
Whitman, C. D. Warner, Edith M. Thomas, R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Alice Wellington Rollins, W. J. 
Rolfe, Bishop H.C Potter, Francis Parkman, Louise Chandler Moulton, D. G. Mitchell, Brander Matthews, 
Andrew Lang, Julia Ward Howe, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Prof. J. A. Harrison, Joel Chandler Harris; Edward 
Everett Hale, W. E. Griffis, Cart F.V. Greene. Edmund Gosse, R. W. Gilder,:Edward Eggleston, George 
William Curtis, John Burroughs, Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, and Prof, H. H. Boyesen. 


Brevier type, double 








GOLDEN OPINIONS. 





Invaluabie | 
settlers, tourists, | 
60 en- 


ates. 50 
® Franklin 8t.,.N. ¥, | 


Bishop Potter Always Reads ‘‘ The Critic.’’ 

I never read it—and, no matter how much driven, 
I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh con- 
viction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly just, 
80 discriminating, so full of the atmosphere of a 
courageous, candid, and open-minded criticism, 


'y | that one cannot but be proud and glad that so good 


and helpful a journal is winning its way to the 
wider recognition and esteem which it so abun- 
dantly deserves. H. C. Potrer. 
Mr. Whittier Finds It a Welcome Visitor. 
I inclose three dollars for THe Critic for the 
coming year. I findit a welcome visitor. 
Jouxs G. WHITTIER. 





Mr. Stedman Couldn’t Get Along Without It. 
We could not now get along very well without it. 
You maintain a bigh and impartial standard of 
criticism, and have brought out the talent of new 
and excellent writers. Epmusp C, STepmay, 


THE Critic has been the most noteworthy success 
in its way for years, It began brightly, and has 
neyer yet had a dull number. ... To day it is the 
most interesting journal of literary criticism in the 
country.—[S, ringfield Republican. 


Its success 1s a success of its methods, and these 
methods indicate a new departure for literary criti 
cism in this country.—[Atianta Constitution. 


it ought to have its place on the table of every 
library in the country.—[{The Christian Union. 


Its pages are full of the best literary criticism on 
this side of the Atlantic —[New York Herald. 


Has earned a right to live by the excellence and 
variety of its materlals.—[Harper’s Monthly. 


By far the best journal of its class in the country, 
— [Buffalo Express. 


The first literary journal in America.—[London 





Academy. 





TEN CENTS A OOPY. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 


Three sample copies sent, postpaid, for ten cents to any reader of The Christian Union. 





THE CRITIC CO., 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











MIVERSITY ORGANS 


Sold Direct to Families, No Middlomen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Coup}. 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 35 
sin ed bat tas fck $30 
We MARCHAL & SMITH, 
. ‘ Yorks 


East #1st Street, Now 


| ANTED—Agents to sell the CHILD’3 BIBLE. 
| We have sold to more than %& of all the Prot- 
e3tant families in many towns. Une woman who 
mmenced last January has sold over 700 copies, 
For full particulars addresg. 
CASSELL & CO., Limited. 
} 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 827 Brosaway, New York, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Executive Committee of the Law and O der 
L:-ague of Massachueetts have drafted a bill to be tatrc- 
duced iato the Legiliture which is so admirably 
adapted to the end of reducing the number of saloons 
that cne wonders {i bas not been introduced before. I 
provides that in al! citles and towns local option by 
wards sbali be accorded. No license to s*ll I’q ior shall 
be granted io any wariin which the m*jority of the 
residents vote ‘'n0 | cmse” at the municipal election, 
Such a bill as this is a homc-rule measure of the best 
sort; it enab'es psople to purify their own neighbor- 
hood and restrict the saloons within narrower and nar- 
rower limite It is a fact to be noted that very few 
drioking m-n want a saloon next door to their owa 
residences, or cven iu their own imme*iate nefghbor- 
hoods Yet under a high license system a saloon may 
be established anywhere provided the saloon-keeper 
cin advance money enough to pay for his license. It 
s hoped, and reasousbly he ped, that this bill will end fn 
restriciing saloons to the business streets in the lirge 
cliles 

The same League has indorsed several « ther mea‘ ures 
directed toward the sam: ead O.¢ restricts the num- 
ber of licenses to one for each five hundred of the 
population. Suca a mezsiure as this was passed by the 
H suse of Representatives last year, but was defeated fn 
the Senate by jast one vote, thus giving the appear- 
ance that the S:nate vote had been agreed upon by the 
par'y manazers In order to keep on good terms wi'h the 
iiq ror interests Another bill which the Loague favors 
{ocreases the minimum fer ilcenses toa maximum 1097 
fixed by lav. This, of course, is a revenue measure, 
and a8 such wili bs opp»sed by a Jarge part of the t-m- 
perance people. S:ill another measure provides that 
no person shall become turtety for more than three 
ssloon-keepere, Tal: is io prevent brewors from setilng 
up new saloons with dummy proprietors. 





The City Cjlector in Cafcago in hls report for last: 


yeer states that, though the high license system has not 
reduced the number of saloons it has prevented any 
marked increase. Tho rumber is still less than 4 000 
The best suzges’fon io his report is directed toward the 
same end as the Massachusetts bill regardiay bondsmea 
for saloon-keepers, which we have just mentloned. 
Tas Collector says : 

‘* At present the bonds for 3 000 saloons are signed by the, 
different brewers, who likewise pay for more than one half the 
whole number of licenses issued, or over 2 000 licsnses. These 
bonds cannut be challenged, as the brewers are generally 
wealthy and responsible, but it may be questioned whether 
t is in accord with souad publ'c policy to allow the security 
for the saloons to be in the control of a limited though 
powerful class, waose efforts and intentions are steadily 
and unceasingly directed to the extension of the saloon 
traffic.’’ 


When we first heard that ths Prohtbitlonists, like the 
Abolitionists a generation ago, proposed to mak: their 
qiestion a National issue by demandiog Congress to 
prohibit tae sale of intoxicants fa the District of Co- 
lumbla, we were not faciined to attach much immediate 
importance to the movement But it appears from a 
report in the “‘ Evening Post” that the G@srman Antt- 
Pevhtditlonists are very much agitated over the q 1¢8- 
thon. Mr Habercom, the representative of s.vsral 
Weastero G:rman newepspe's, speaks as follows : 

** It seems to me that thereis danzer of the passage of such 

abill. There are now very mary peor |; at both ends of the 
Capitol holding the opinion that prohibition could be most 
properly tried right here at the seat of government, and 
they are willing to make the test ; whether there are enough 
of them in both Houses te pass the bill 1 cannot say. The 
fact that the Speaker of the House finds it difficnlt to 
organ'za the Committee on the L'quor Traffic, insignificant 
as it may scem to be, speaks volumes on this matter. Men 
of both parties desire to be left off that Committee, because 
they want to dcdge the issue.”’ 
Mc. Habercom was not opposed to high licensee, but 
favored a distinction between a ticevte for the tale of 
whisky aud one for the sale of b.er and wine. He sald 
that a measure to suppress the adulteration of !iquor 
would fiad unanimous support among the Germans, and 
that the supprcasion of adulteration would do away with 
a large part of the evil resultlag from drinking. Tbere 
is some point to this suggestion. 








The firm of Harrison, Farrington & Co., the leadiag 
wholsale grocers of Mioneapoiis, Minn , have made a 
novel contribution to the figat for prohibition. They 
have offered $5000 ia premiums for clubs for the 
* Voice” Their New Yeat’s circular vo their cuetomers 
says: * The poiftictans have tried to suppress the liquor 
question as tney did the slavery question for so many 
years, but the people must hearit and must decide it 
right—noi by the poilticlans’ method of truce and com 
promise, tui by its immediate and utter destruction in 
the entirecountry.” Tae effect of this circular upon the 
firm’s business is being much discussed. Some of their 


customers are Hquor dealera, still more ]'quor drinkers, 
and a much larger number yet advocates Sf high 
license, bitterly opposed to prohibition. Tue suzgestton 
that the firm hai any edverti*{ag motive prompting their 
circular seems to have not the slightest ground Mr. 
Harrison’s statement cf the matter seems to be perfectly 
sivcere. Hessys: ‘‘Itis true that the tendency of the 
circular will be to icjure our business among a certain 
class of customers, but this isa matter to which we gave 
no weight. The question of prohibition is one upon 
which I feel desply I walted long and worked hard 
for the old Ra publican party to espouse th» cause of 
temperance, and it was with deep regret that I was 
compelled at length to abandon the old party.” The 
giving of the entire $5 000 {s conditioned upon 50 000 
subscribers being obtained. 





The W. C. T U notes state that the Internationa! 
Council of Women to meetin Washington, March 25 to 
April 2, will be the greatest gathering of women ever 
known. Helen Gladsone daughter of the ex-Premfer, wlll 
be among the represextativesof Eur>pean countries All 
the activities of womanhood will bo discussed. The 
editors of the W.C T. U. notes very naturally Icok 
upon every movement which gives increased influ nce 
to women 48 a movement in the direction of temperance 
reform This pre:umption is well authoriz:d. Women 
a7 a class recogn'z9 that they havea distlact class interest 
in temperance reform. The fact that they have this 
distinct futerest in the strongest posetble argument for 
granting them the ballot Tie principle of universal 
suffrage fs that every interest must be reprasented in 
order that the common {interests may be found. 





The local option victories in Mich'gan are still 
going on. The large majorities for no-license in one 
county after another show that Michigan {fs accomplizh- 
ing step by step what it failed to accomplish at one 
jimp last spring ——The liquor dealers in Dakota are 
seeking refuge in the courts against the ¢ffects of the 
local option Jaw under which eo manv counties have 
already voted for suppression of thetr:ffic The dealers 
claim that the law was unconstitutional, on the grcuad 
that the Toerritorfal Legislature has no power to pars such 
an act ——The C mamitteeon Alc holic L'quors which 
Speaker C -rifsle has appofnted is one that pleases the 
Hquor Interest. They are not, however, pleased with 
his committee upon the District of C lumbia, which has 
for its chairman Mr. Hemphill, of South Carolina, A 
‘emperarcs measure for the District would probably 
secure a hearing. 





THE NAT.ONAL TAX ON WHISKY. 


Tn an edi‘orfal in ovr issue of December 8 we sald: 
‘* If there is any other reason for taking the tex -ff of 
whisky than a purely 'entimental one, we should be 
glad to hava some advocate of the abolition of the 
whieke tax state that reason to our readers.” A corre 
ep dr dsaat in Westfield, Mass , has taken up the task of 
showlng us the reasons for which we ask. His firet 
point has fore Hesays: ‘‘ Tt has always appeared to 
me to be more in accordance with republican inetitu- 
tions to have fatexicants as a beverage free or prohibited 
—‘ree if good for the psople, prohibited if evil’ He 
objects to the tax spon whisky as tending to ‘‘ make the 
poor poor’r aud therich richer.” It certainly is true 
that this tax when levied by local governments, relieves 
the rich of many of the taxes which now fall upon their 
property, and that the money which has been paid by 
them must, under the system of high license, be pald 
by the drinking poor This is an evil, but the argu- 
ment does n't apply to the question whe'her or not the 
National G .vernment ehall tex whisky; fcr here the 
choice {s not between taxing whisky and taxing 
property. but between taxing whieky and taxlog food 
atd clothirg and household utenstls I? it were posst 
ble for the National Goverament to prohibit all use of 
intcxicants, and furnish the necessary revenues with 
out taxing any other article more useful, our corre- 
sp ndent would be better justified when he says, ‘‘ Abol 
ish the tax” 

His next point does not seem to us so well taken. 
He says: ‘‘ It has become the priacip:1 argument here 
with the class that drick that th: y are supporting the 
Government, and but for them the nitfon would be 
ruined ” 

Tae drinking rasn who would use this argument in 
defense of his drinking may certainly stand as a 
horiible example of the effects of thegractice which he 
commends. Tak{2g off the wol:ky tex and making 
liquor 20 cen's a gallon instead of $1 12 would indeed 
destroy the patriotic mo'ive for drinklag, but we doubt 
if it would eerlously discourage most drinkers. 

From the manufacturer's polat of view, however, 
there is an argument against the whisky tax which 
is nol a sentimental one. Ose New Haven firm, the 
Winchester Arms Company, claims to pay the Govern- 





ment $20,000 4 year tax on the alcoho] used in their 





factory. Tae arms which they sell in this country are, 
of ccurse, sold at a correspondiogly higher price, so 
that the tax falls on the purchasers. But the price of 
the arms which are exported cannut be rafszed fa this 
way, and thus a portion of the tax falis on the manu- 
facturer. Generally we so levy our taxes as to benefit 
manufacturers inetead of burdening them. In this case 
we do not, but make them pay a share of the general ex- 
pen-es of the Government. 

The whole matter is vigorously discussed by Mrs. 
Foster, ia oppost ion to all Federal taxes on whisky, fo 
auother column 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TERMS OF COMMUNION. 


With referencs3 to J M W.’s icqairy concerning 2 
New York rector’s siatement that ‘it is contrary to our 
rules for any to come to the communion who have not 
been confirmed,” [ would say that itis an instance of 
the harm which occasionally results from the Church’s 
wide toleration of op{nions and faterpretations of ru- 
brics, Auy individual rector fe certainly free to put that 
natrow interpretation on the rubric {n question, but his 
action does not bind his brethren, much less the Church. 
The commoner onlofon and practice certalnly ie that it 
refers to our Own members and their children, and not 
to adult Christians of other names who in some formal 
way have ‘‘ratifisd and confirmed” their baptismal 
vows Such are welcome to commune with us ocra- 
slonally, for they are members by baptism of the Holy 
Catholic Church, but if they desire to Identify themselves 
fully with our bravch of the Historical Church they must 
be recelved, in accordance with ancient custom, by the 
laying on of bands In missfonary districts where the 
bulk of the peracns present are preeumably Ignorant of 
our customs, our bishops and clergy fr quently call at- 
tention to the broad and general character of the inv'ta 
tion in the Exhortation which is addressed to a!! Chris- 
tian people. Thia was the custom of Bishop K:>rfoot, 
é¢ g , who was 8 High Churchman, and friend and disci 
ple of Blehop Whittincham In settled parishes it 1s 
commonly counted sufficient to reed the Exhortation 
alone, and the practice of inviting ‘‘ members of other 
Christian churches” is open to the serfous objection that 
it obtrudes the sad fact of Christian discussion at the 
very sacrament which sete forth the dutv of unity in the 
Body of the Lord. R W. Micov 

WarTERBuRY, Conn. 








THE THEAPER. 


Tam delighted with your treatment of the article: in the 
‘€ Christian Advocate” by the Rev. 8.C Swallowin rela- 
tion to the theater A Mathodist all my life, yet I 
must say thet our Church- allows very I{ttle liberty of 
conecience regarding such matters. Preachers who 
condemn those who discriminate and attend first-class 
theatrical p3rformancer, such as Booth’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
‘Rip Van Wirkle,” Irving’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
“*Ktog Lou's XC,” “ Ciarles V ,” and even such operas 
as *‘ Lohengrla,’ do not heaftate to change the church 
tn'o a playhouse, erecting stages with curtalas, fvot- 
lights, and having performances far below the standard 
of our best theaters. I have seen them dressed in c- 
tumes qulte as immodest as in many theatrical perform. 
ances I hops the “ Christian Advocate” wlil be gen- 
erous enough to publith your statement of the caso. 

Yours heartily, FL.N.B 





AN APPEAL. 


The Second Congregational Church of Decatur, Ala, or- 
gan!zed November 30, 1887, bas no place for religious wor- 
ship. The Decatur Land, Improvement, and Farnace Com- 
pany has donated grounds, upon which the church intends 
to build at once. Ata meeting of the church, held Jant- 
ary 1, 1888, the trustees were authoriz:d and instructed to 
use their names in authorizing the pastor. the Rev. B. J. 
Donnell, to solicit means to aid us in building a house of 
worship. 

God has pat it into our hearts and minds to build a house 
of worshipto hisname. Weare out-of doors. JadgeH G. 
Bond, General Business Manager of the Decatur Land, Im- 
provement, and Furnace Compary, has donated grounds 
to us, upon which we intend building a religious shelter. 
Will you help us? We ask it in the great name of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the great Head of the Church. 
Will you help us? The house will cost between $800 and 
$1,000 All gifts thankfalty received, and acknowledged in 
the Congregational papers. Besides your gifts, we ask an 
interest in your prayers for our success. The future pros- 
pects for Congregationalism in Decatur are very hopeful. 

Yours for success, 
Rev. B. J. DoNNBLL, Pastor, 
Decatur, Ala. 





The Dead Latter Office during the past year has 
handled the large number of 5,578 965 pieces of original 
mail matter, showlng a vast amount of ignorance oF 
carelesencss in the country, 
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THE KNOCK ALPHABET. 


Tae following is from George K -nnan’s 
article on ‘‘ Rassfan Provincial Prisons,” 
in the uvanuary ‘‘Cantury.’ It describes 
& means of intercommunication resorted 
to by the R :sstan prisoners ; ‘‘ The talent- 
ed Ruestan novelist, X——, who has heen 
twice extled to Siberia and half adoz-n 
times imprisonei, told me last summer 
that when he was arrested for the first 
tlme he had never even heard of the 
‘kneck alphabst’; and that when, dur- 
ing the second day of his imprisonment, 
he noticed a faint tapping on the other 
side of the wall, he regarded it merely as 
an {adication that the adjoining call was 
occupted, and gave it no particular atten- 
tion. As the knocking continued, how- 
ever, and as the faint taps seemed to be 
definitely segrazated into groups by brief 
intervals of silence, he bec:me convinced 
that his unknown neighbor was endesvor 
ing to communicate with him. Upon 
what principle or plan the knocks were 
grouped he did noi know, but he conj-ct. 
ured that the number of taps between two 
‘reats’ might correspond with the serial 
number of a let'er in the alphabet, one 
ksock standing for ‘a,° two for ‘b,’ 
three for ‘ce’ and soon up to twenty-six 
for ‘z. Upon puttiog this conjecture 
to the teat he was delighted to flad that 
the knocks resolved themselves into 
the letters ‘ D-9 y-0-w-u-n-d-e-r-#t a n-d 7’ 
Ha replied with forty-nine kaocks, so 
grouped and spiced as to make ‘ Y-38;’ 
but long before he had finished this short 
word he became mournfully consclous 
that, at the rate of 49 knocks for every 
thre; letters, he and his unknown corre. 
spondent would not be able to exchang> 
more than half a dozen ideas'a week, 
The invisible prisoner on the other aide of 
the wall did not seem, however, to be at 
all di couraged, and began at once another 
long series of knocks, which extended to 
296, and which, when translated, made 
the words ‘ Teach you better way—liston !’ 
Mr. X—— then heard one loud tap near 
the corner of the cell followed bya sound 
of scratching. whtch proceeded from that 
point toward the door at about the heigh 
of a msn’s head. as if the unknown were 
drawing a long horizontal line with some 
hard substance on the other side of the 
wall.) After a brief interval of silence 
there came two staccato taps and the nolse 
made by the scratching of a second Ine 
parallel with the fivst one, but a Iiitle 
lower down When seven of these invisi- 
ble Hnes had been drawn under one an- 
other about a foot apart, with a grcup of 
knocks at the beginning of each one to 
denote its number, the unseen artist went 
back to one kncck, and proceeded to draw 
a'x perpendicular lines crosslag the first 
series at right angles, so as to make a huve 
audible checker-board. As soon es Mr 
X—— heard this invisible diagram, the 
pu: pore for which it was intended flashed 
upon his mind, and before the uxknown 
instructor had flaished knocking out the 
words, ‘Put alphabet in squares,’ the 
quick witted pup!] had scratched upon 
the floor of his cell a reduced copy of the 
audible tracing, and was numbering its 
lines and columns, His diagram when’ 
flaished looked something like this ; 























1 2 3 4 5 
a or Ge ar os Gag i ae 
2 f g h i j 
8] «k 1 Pe n ° 
4 Pp q r 8 t 
5] «a v w x y 
6 Z 
































‘* After giving Mr. X—— time to con- 
struct the figure, the unknown prisoner 
b:gan another serles of knocks, so grouped 
and spaced as to indicate the lines and 
columns in which the required letters were 
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to be found. Five knccks followed by 
three knocks meant that the equivaleni 
letter would be found at the intersection 
of the fifth line and third column ; two 
knocks followed by one kacck Indicated 
letter ‘f,’ atthe intersection of line two 
and column one; and five knocks fol- 
lowed by fcurc knocks meant letter ‘x.’ 
at the inceraection of -line five, columr 
four. The first question asked by fhe 
unkoown was 58 23 35 11 43 15 55 35 51: 
‘Who are you? The prisoners then 
exchanged brfef biographies, and Mr. 
X—— discovered that he had learned 
his a bc’s and taken his first lesson: in 
prison teiegraphy from a common crimina! 
—a burgiar, if I remember sight)} —who 
was awaiting exile to Siberia.” 








CASAR HUMBLE IN DEaTH. 

The re presentation of Death as the great 
Rapublican, who has no more reaprci fo 
kings than for beggars, is as old a» H race 
It is probable that the Romén poet sacri. 
ficed a good deal of his Repubdlicanisn 
under the patronage of Meecenas and the 
Emperor Augustus, But hte famous sefer- 
ence to death as the ultimate enforcer of 
human «quality will never be forzotten 
It fiods a remarkable modern f!lustration, 
as a V.enva paper observes, in the custom. 
ary ceremonies at the death of au Aue- 
trian Emperor. When the Austrian 
Cesare are to be burfed, their bodies are 
carried by the shortest way from tte 
Burg, the Imperfal Place, to the cr; pt 
of the Capuchits Woen the master of 
the ceremonies has arrived with the Im- 
perlal corpse, he knocks with his staff «n 
the closed door and demands admisator, 
‘* Who fa there ?” asks the guardian from 
within, but without opening the door. “His 
M:jesty, the most h’gh and mighty Em 
peror of Austria, King of Hungary,” etc 
The voice from within repiies, ‘' I know 
no such man.’’ The master of the cer - 
montes knccks a second time. ‘*‘ Who ie 
there ?’ the guardian again asks. ‘‘Tke 
Emperor of Austria” ‘“‘I do not kncw 
him ” says the guardian. Toe mas’‘er of 
the c:remonies knocks a third time, and 
is again asked ‘* Who is there?’ “ Ou 
brother Francis,’’ answers the Imperta) 
(fistal At this bumble confession of 
the simple humant'y of the deat Cx a 
the bolts are immediately withdrawn, und 
the corpse is admitted —[Pall Mall Buc- 
get 








LEGENDS OF TREES —The elm tree Is 
the symbol of 8: Z:noblus When the 
c: ffia of that saint was carried pasta diy 
elm, the tree suddenly burst ivto leaf. 
Near an old German castle is a lime tree 
which a boy accused of killing his master 
planted wiih its head {on the earth, to at 
test his innccencs If it grew and fl urished 
The Luther elm near Worms is said to 
have been planted as follows: A bigoted 
old Ca holic lady, thrusting ‘a stick In the 
ground, declared her resolution sot to ac 
cept the new faith till that dry stick b:- 
came green. The fact that it did so 
proved the interest taken by trees {n the 
preservation of orthodcxy. Botb Virgil 
and Ovid tell the story of Polydore, one 
of P fam's ni, intrusted to the care of 
a king of Thrace and by h!m killed after 
he takiug of Troy; from his grave there 
grew a myrtle which, when Avceas 
piucked its boughs, bled In pure human 
fashion, much to that hero’s dismay 
The devil agreed with a man that be 
should have the latter's soul at the time 
when the oak leaves fell; but when he 
came to look at the oak in the autumn he 
found it still in leaf, nor did ft part with 
(ts cld leaves if]] the new ones began te 
sprout. Tn his rage and disappointment 
he scratched 4he leaves so vehemently 
that they have been fn conse quence j sgard 
ever since. Two friends were attacked 
by robbers in a wood, and one of them 
was killed. The robbers having teen put 
to flight by a flash of lightning, the sur. 
viving friend, found kneeling at the side 
of his dead companion, was condemned to 
death forhis murder O01 hits way to the 
txecution be planted a stick, which he 
adjured to take root and grow if he wat 
{onocent, as, of course, it,is proved he 





was by the beanttful ar ple tree that the 
stick became.—[ Woodwork. 
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Fs rap ROCK ISLAND an PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main : ve and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fa3t trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“ Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“ WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Cast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 

tion, apply at any Coupon Tickst Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, €E.A. HOLBROOK, 





Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The programme of the Saturday evening concert of 
the Symphony Soctety of this city was uausually varied 
and interesting. Tho orchestra was in its best mood, 
and gave the audience the benefit of it Among the 
selections were Berlioz's ‘‘ March of the Pilgrims” from 
the Harold Symphony—characteristically striking in 
effects, but full of ffhe harmonies—and ‘‘ La Russie,” 
Rubinstein’s Symphonic Poem. The latter, which 
brings in snatches and suggestions of various national 
airs, evoked considerable enthusiasm, many of the audi- 
ence doubtless recognizing an old friend (‘‘ Lauriger 
Horatius”’) in the Germin melody. In spite of the 
novelty and brilliancy of these composttions, probably 
the purest enjoyment came from the beau'iful andanie 
con moto and finale of Schubert’s familiar Symphony, 
No. 1X, in OC, which were rendered with much spirit, 
together with remarkable delicacy and feeling. The 
soloist, Camilia Urso, was unfortunate in her seleclon, 
8 Beethoven concerto, which gave opportunity for fine 
execution, but little else. 





The “ Times” says that announcement is made that 
the art schools of the Metropolitan Museum have ar- 
ranged comprehensive classes’ in architecture, ecu'pt- 
ure, "painting, and drawing from life, from still life and 
the antique, illustration, etching, metal work, wood carv- 
ing, interior decoration, eto , with the object of furnish- 
ing opportunity for art education to those desiring it 
for purposes of self-support quite as much as to those 
seeking {t for pleasure The classes will be conducted 
day and evening at the roems of the school, Third Ave- 
nué and Forty-ninth Street, and will be open to both 
men and women. In connection with these classes will 
be published. povided the necessary subscribers can bo 
obtelned, an art magazine, to be called the “ Artist- 
Artisan,” which, as the title implics, will carry out the 
idea of combining artistic interests, both indu: trial and 
sentimental. The magszine will bave the advantage of 
being connected closely with the art school and with 
the art museum. The insiruct’rs of the school will, 
from time to time. contribute articles in connection wiih 
thelr departments Special attention will be given to 
the illustrating of fine work produced by the art trades 
in thie country. Among the early contributions will be 
a series of articles by several epecta'ists on the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art These art'cles {Il be fully filus- 
trated by engravings scattered through the text, and by 
separate full page pistes. Each issue of the megazine 
will slways bave s sepsrate full-page plate contsining 
elther an etching by some well-known artist or a repro 
duction of an ancient or modern masterpiece selected 
from the museum or elsewhere, A bureau of informa- 
ton will also be established. 





From Vienna comes the news of the death of Miska 
Hauser, the well-known violinist. He was born in 1822 
and commenced his career as virtuoso in 1889, visiting 
every continent. His adventures on his journeys are 
described in his ‘‘ Letters from California, South Amer- 
ica, and Australia,” published in book form. 





The handsome building of the Atlanta Schoo! of 
Technology is rapidly approaching completion. 





According to asketch by Mr. Johannes Weber in ‘‘ Ls 
Temps” of Paris, Tschsicowski was born at Vatkinsk, 
in the province of Viata,in 1840 His father was a 
min'ng engineer; his mother descended from an old 
French family exiled by the revecation of the Ejict of 
Nantes. Tschsixowski was destined to the law, and 
studied ‘or a time in the office of the Rueafan Minister 
of Justice ; but Anton Rubinstein encouraged his musical 
aptitudes so : ffectually that ia 1861 he gave himself en. 
tirely to the art, and was afterwards appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Conservatory at Moscow. Taechsicowski’s 
princ'pal comporitions are four symphonies, three 
orchestral suites. four symphonic overiures and poems, 
avd six operas. Of these, ‘“‘ Vakoula” (1876) and 
“ Mezeppa” (1884) are favorably remembered; but 
‘*On6 rutne” (Moscow, 1881) has been far the most suc- 
cessful, and, in the face of ite popularity in Ruesta, the 
ormprratively cold reception of ‘‘ Tcharodélks,” recent: 
ly produced in 8t Pstersburg, is disappointing. 





A Jaties’ singing society has r™eatly been orzantzed 
under the direction of William R Chapman, and with 
the title of ‘Tae Rubinstein Clu” The aciive mem- 
bere as well as the pa'rons of the S oclety, inc_ude many 
of the b3st-known Jaiies fa the city. Two subscription 
concerts will be given by the Clu at Chickerlng Hall 
during the present winter. Eight tickets (four to each 
concert) are sold for $15. aud four tickets (two to each 
comcert) for $8 ; tickets will be sol 1 oaly to subscribers. 





A Univereal Exposition of Music will be held in Bo 
logna next May, which is at'racting much futerest 
among the musicians and musfc historlans throughout 
the world. The importance which is attached to it in 
Italy may beread in the fact tua! V-rli has accepted 





the post of honorary president, while Bolto is the active 
president. A special committee has been appointed for 
the United States consisting of Theodore Thomas, G. 
Schirmer, C. Moderati, and ©. F. Tretbar, the last of 
whom (address P. O. Box 2,920, New York) is prepared 
to answer all applications for regulations, programmes, 
application blanks, etc. 


The New York ‘“ Musical Courfer” says: ‘‘ Tue 
prospects of the Metropolitan O»era-House next season 
are that, besides ‘ Rheingold,’ another of Wagner’s works 
will be brought out which it has hitherto been deemed 
impossible to procure. Weare not at liberty to men. 
tion more about this important subject, but will do so 
in the near future” The ‘‘Courler” adds that the list 
of novelties for the season also includes Berlivuz’s ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto Callini,” Schubert's ‘‘ Hausiicher Krieg” and 
Peter Corvelius’s ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” a comic opera 
which pleased Liezt so immeneely that he wrote a long 
article on the subject, and which is now a strong «ard 
at Carlerhue under Mottl’s direction. 





The New York Academy of Science proposes to erect 
& monument over the grave of Audubon, in Trinity 
Cemetery. A committee, consisting of Professors 
Tiomas Egleston and D. 8. Martin and Dr. N. L. 
Britton, has been appointed by the Academy to carry 
out the details of the work The monument {s to be 
erected near 155th Street and the end of Audubon 
Avenue, and in sight of the new Audubon Park. The 
Trustees of the cemetery have given a new plot in ex- 
change for the old one of the Audubon family, which 
will be disturbed by the westward continuation of 1531 
Street The committee requests contributions toward 
the monument, which will cost from $6,000 to $10 000. 
Remittances should be made toN. L. Britton, Secretary 
and Treasurer, at Columbia College. 


Late dicpatches to German newspapers in this coun- 
try are to the effect that Joseph Joachim, the great- 
ext Hving violinist, has been stricken with paralysis. It 
is feared that he will never again appear in public. In 
breadth of style and volume of tone, Joachim stood 
easily first among the virtuosos of the day. Ia the Bee- 
thoven concerto he had n> rivals, and in his own Han. 
garian concertc—a most difficult composttion—he was 
unapproachable. 


*Galignani” qu tes a private letter from Athens, 
which says of Dr H-nry Schifemann that hie private and 
miscellaneous correspondence is immense, and takes up 
all his spare time He has just made 4 discovery of the 
higheet interest and importance—the oldest temple in 
exlstence—but he {is not yei prepared to furnish details 
Fall descriptions, with plates and drawings, are in 
oouree of preparation and will be given to the world in 
dus season. Tn» Doctor speaks of his advancing years, 
of the decline of his phy sical powers, etc., but he seems 
very well and vigorous. He is much disturbed by the 
threatening aspect of European affairs, and as « lover 
of peacs hates the Tsar. He thinks that a great Cont!- 
nenta! corfi'ct is inevitable and imminent M's. Schliis- 
mano’s interest in ber husband’s work never flags The 
D ctor is ev/den'ly persistent ia his devotion to her, and 
ie troubled at the thought that she fs not in her usual 
good heaith. 





TAXING WHISKY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Na recent issue you criticise somewhat severely, 
[ though not unkindly, a resolution of the recent. Nashb- 
ville Convention of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Uaion in favor of a repeal of the Internal 
Revenue from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
Iquors. I was out of the country at the time, and did 
not attend the Convention, but as President of the Iowa 
Aux'llary. I am ez officio a Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Soclety I heartily approve its action in this 
regard. I have for years by voice and pen labored for 
the abolition of thistsx I belfeve it to be: 1.  Unaten 
able in law. 2 Iaexpedient in plitics. 3 Bil in 
morals. 

I is untenable in law : 

The extraordinary emergency of clvil war led O»n- 
gress to levy s tax on certain manufactures. including 
that of alevholic liquors. The emergency has passed. 
and with it the justification of this extraordinary 
«xercise of Federal power. Under the oifis of Provi- 
dence aud by the energy ef our people we are to-day the 
richest nation on the globe. The nineteenth century 
edition of the Universal Gasetteer of Progress recorde 
this wonder: the youngest among the great rations 
struggling to dircover the wisest disposition of its over 
flowing treasury, and such readjustment of f's rever ues 
as shall prevent a recurrence of rational embarres:ment 
on account of too much revenue ! 

While Eirop2an fiaanciers fear that government 
bondholders there will never reallzs more than the 
interest_on thetr honds, we are asking our creditors to 
allow us a more speedy I'quidation of national financial 
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ent of any moral considerations, the question of the 
revenue from liquors is prominently before the people. 
In the face of such unexampled financial prosperity 
there is no justification of this emergency tex; and to 
continue ft after the justification has ceased {s untenable 
in law. 

The plea of continuance because of needed govern- 
mental supervision js also untenable. The liquor traffic, 
with necessarily accompanying evils, is the great enemy 
of every national goo! ; it is the accomplice of every 
national disaster ; it destroys more lives than pestilence ; 
it Is continually more terrible than the war that laid in 
gory trenches the boys in blue and the boys in gray; it 
surely, by the always enforced laws of heredity, taints 
the blood of the children of the nation. 

In its lecal intrenchments it is more absolutely a base 
monopoly, an infamous oligarchy, 8 compact with lies, 
a league with hell, than any institution history tells u® 
of. The liquor traffic ought to be restricted, prohibited, 
annihilated ; with present constitutional limitations, 
the States must do it; the General Government cannot. 
This claim is based on the settled principle that police 
power is in the States and not in the General Govern- 
ment. Any attempt by Congress to exercise this power, 
beyond what is necessary to enforce its own laws and 
toexercise its own functions, is unconstitutional. I claim, 
therefore, that for these two main reasone—first, as a 
revenue tax it is no longer needed. and thus unjustifia- 
ble; and, second, as a police regulation its exercise is 
beyond the derived powers of the General Government— 
the system is untenable in law. 

Neither is the continuance of the system expedient in 
politics Our dual form of government, with definite lim- 
{ations of State and National powers, makes possible the 
atrongest government known to history ; it also makes 
necessary a scrupulous care lest these Iimitations shall 
be effaced or tresparsed on. 

A careful 1egerd for State rights is the best defense 
against the suicidal doctrine of State sovereignty. Every 
time the Government sends its officers lato Tennessee 
or North Carolina, or any other State, to collect taxes 
from distiller or liquor seller, it affords useless occa- 
sion of irritation and collision. Neither is it proven or 
probable that an enhanced price of l’quors to the con- 
sumer because of the tax pald decreases materially and 
continuously the amount used. The demand for the 
article Is created by the appetite of the drinker and by 
social usage ; the price pafd fs incidental, it {s not con- 
trolling Tho victim of alcoholism will have his drink 
whether he muet pay five cents or ten cents for it; the 
hail-fellow-well-met will treat in the barroom, though 
the present price were doubled. The regular temper- 
ate dietetic drinker will keep the money In his pocket 
which might otherwise be filtered through desler and 
mapufacturer into the treasvry at Washington. Through 
intelligent conviction in the minds of the people, through 
the efforts of temperancs organizations, through tem- 
perance teaching in the public schools, moderate drink- 
ersare becoming abitatners, and the victims of alcohol- 
fem are lessening. The medical profession, always and 
necessarily conservative is slowly but surely discarding 
the use of alcoho'lcs as therapeutic agencies. The Na- 
tlonal Temperance Hospital at Chicazo (No. 3 441 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue) by its non-alcoholic treatment of 
all patients, is illustrating that sclence {Is agreed with 
philanthropy in condemnation of this agent of death 

The drink bill of ‘‘ good roclety ” is not as large as 
it used to be When General Grant turns his glasses 
fown, when Lucy Hayes and Frances Cleveland, being 
the “first ladies” in the land, set an example of total 
abstinsnce, rostal usage is purified and the soctal tone 
elevated. These are the agencies which have ‘steadily 
reduced ” the consumption of Ifquors. 

Tt{s further inexpedient brcause, but for the super- 
vision which the Government exercises, the ‘‘ whisky — 
lobby”? at Washington would not possess its present 
haneful influence. Taxation is recognition ; the pres- 
enc3 of this Jobby at the seat of national legislation 
gives the traffic a strategic position from which it is 
easily able to oppose the enactment and enforcement 
of law in the States, and to inject its virus into the 
very fountains of political life. 

If the Government were wholly dissociated from 
any revenue relations with the traffic, the S‘ate would 
have a clearer field in which to exercise its legitimate 
power of restraint or prohibition. 

The internal revenue system is bad in morals A 
traffic confessedly iniquitous in character and disas- 
trous in results ought not to be recognized by the 
Government as an established industry. The richest 
nation on the globe has not even the mean apology of 
neceselty for this enrichment through the price of 
blood. The woe of the Prophet still rests over this 
nation. Let us no longer ‘‘ establish a city "—or our 
coast defenses—‘‘ with iniquity,” or ‘‘ bulld a town with 
blood.” 

Our plea rests in laws, in politics, and in morals. 


J Eien Foster, 





obligations, *Bacause of these conditions, and Independ- 


President Iowa Woman’s Christian Temperanee’ Union, 





Jan, 19, 1888. 


FINANCIAL. 


The year of 1887 has ended, and in 
looking back on the general conditions 
that have prevailed during the past 
twelve months in trade and commerce, we 
find that a remarkable degree of prosper- 
ity has existed, without any event of im- 
portance to—in any considerable extent— 
affect this propitious course. 

The interchanges with the outside 
world have been extraordinarily large. 
The importations of merchandise exceed 
in value those of 1886 by about $48,000,- 
000, snd the exports about $14,000,000; 
the increase of imports over the increase 
of exports represented in these figures is 
therefore about $84,000000. This in- 
crease took place at the port of New Ycrk, 
which exhibits an increase in imports of 
$31,000 000, and a decrease of exports of 
about $9 000 000. The aggregate exports 
of merchandise of the whole country 
during 1887 were about $727 000 000 ; the 
aggregate imports, about $712 000.000; 
making a total of about $1,439,000 000. 
The exports and imports of gold and silver 
are as follows : 











Exports of gold, about.... .......... $9,000,000 
Imports of gold, about .............. 47,000,000 
Making a total of about...... ... 56,000,000 
Exports of silver, about.............. $28,900,000 
Imports of silver, about...... ....... 16.800,000 
Making a total of about.......... 45,700,000 


It will be noted here that the excess of 
silver exported was $12,100,000, and sil- 
ver in forelgn exchange is purely a matter 
of merchandise. It will further be noticed 
that the excess of gold imports was abcut 
$88 000,000, notwithstanding the excess 
of both merchandise ond silver exports 
aggregated only $27 000,000; while the 
foreign freight tariffs are estimated to 
equal a sum total of about $100,000, 000, 
including shortages and insuranee—all of 
which is paid to foreign shippers. This 
indicates that a very large amount in 
money value of securities has been pur- 
chased by foreign investorsand capitalists 
and been shipped to the other side, which 
has suppl ed us With exchange to cover 
this very heavy balance against us of con- 
siderably over $100 000,000. 

There have been no impo:tant changes 
in the condition of the banks of New 
York City for the year. An increase in 
loans of $8,000,700, a decrease of specie 
of $14 369 900, an increase in legal tender 
of $5 447 600, a decrease in deposits of 
$10,779,600, and a decrease in the surplus 
reserve of the banks of only $2,694,775, 
constitute the differences in the balances 
from those existing January 1, 1887 
While money was somewhat active to the 
commercial community for two or three 
months, owing to a lack of confidence 
which seemed to exist, arising more from 
apprehension than from any rea! cause, 
there was scarcely aday when money was 
inconveniently stringent on Wall Street, 
and it is worthy of note that the bank 
reserve was not below the legal re quire- 
ment in any week during the year. 

The past year has been a phenomenal 
one for rallway earnings, which have aver- 
aged on the principal representative 
mileage of the country fully 12 to 14 per 
cent. larger than for 1886, while railway 
building on the lines thus compared has 
not been above 5 to 6 per cent. in- 
crease in miles during the time named. 

The coal roads never did as good a bust- 
ness as during this year past, and the re- 
turns of the Eastern trunk lines have been 
very extraordinary both for gross and net 
earnings. All this; aud yet Wall Street 
has, perhaps, never experienced so pro- 
tracted and discouraging a depression as 
during these same twelve calendar months 
This phenomenal condition has been accom. 
panied by seasonsof panic and semi-pantic ; 
and the final results in the way of declines 
in prices of stocks range from 15 to 60 
per cent; while the bond market, as 
8 rule, especially in speculative classes of 
bonds, has been persistently flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, with declines ranging from 
10 to 25 per cent. 

It weuld be exceedingly difficult for any 


reasonable mind to account for this state 
of things on Wall Street—with all other 
departments of trade and business so ex- 
ceptionally prosperous—and it may be 
considered as ‘‘going without saying” 
that where an unnatural state of things 
has prevailed, the reaction which is sure 
to come from such a state will be all the 
more radical when it does come. This 
has proven itself a hundred times on Wall 
Street, and will surely do so again. 

The crops for the year have been frreg- 
ular. The wheat crop was only an aver- 
age The corn crop proved somewhat 
short, while the crop of oats was very 
large, and the great staple of cotton has 
ylelded a full average. 








thus far had their effect in a restricted for- 
elgn shipment of breadstuffs. On the 
otner hand, since the commencement of 
the cotton year, September 1, cotton ship- 
ments have increased largely in value and 
bulk over the same period of 1886. 

The currency of the country has been 
increased about $100,000,000 during the 
year. The increase is made up of silver 
and gold certificates, while the national 
banks have steadily withdrawn their note 
circulation until it 1s only a little more 
than one-half of the circulation of tae 
banks three years ago. 

The markets have opened exceedingly 
dull for the new year, owing toa strike of 
fifty thousand men in the Reading Com- 
pany’s coal mines, but prices are strong 
both for bonds and shares, while a large 
investment demand for bonds has com- 
menced that has started an advance in 
many descriptions of debentures. The 
money market is growing very easy, 80 
that, during the later days of the week 
past, rates have sunken to low rates, and 
four per cent. is now the full rate in the 
open market for call funds. The bank 
statement is as follows : 


Loans, inerease.. .........-+06. $3,580,500 
Specie, inerease.............006: 4,096,108 
Legal tenders, increase 1,158,000 
Deposits, increase............. 11,946,100 
Reserve, increase.... .......... 2,267,575 


This raises the surplus reserve in the 
banks of the city to over $11,000,000, 
with money closing three to fcurper cent. 

Wat. STRkEeErT. 








THE TIGER THAT WAS LOS8T IN 
THE SKY. 


There was once 8 Brahmin who was so 
pious that he gained the spiritual power 
to create and change things at his will. 
One day a little mouse was purtued by a 
hawk, and ran up his sleeve for protec. 
tion. 

‘Little mouse, little mouse,” said the 
Brahmin, ‘‘ thou hast faith. Little mouse, 
little mouse, thou shalt be a cat ” 

So the little mouse becameacat. One 
day the cat was attacked by a dog, and 
ran to him again for protection 

‘* Little cat, little cat,” said he, ‘‘ thou 
hast faith: thou shalt grow; thou shalt 
become a dog.” 

So the little cat became a dog One day 
the dog was chased by a tiger, and ran to 
the Brahmin for protection. 

** Little dog, little dog,” said the Brah- 
min, ‘thou hast falih: thou shalt be a 
tiger.” 

The Brahmin and the tiger lived happily 
together until one day some b.other 
Brahmins came to visit him. 

‘There is a tiger that once was a cat,” 
said one. 

‘* That once was a cat ?” asked the sec- 
ond, 

“That once was a mouse,” said the 
third. 

‘*A meuse ?’ said they all; 
so, Brother Brahmin ?” 

“Yes; my tiger was once a little 
mouse. It grew by faith.” 

The tiger’s pride wes hurt. 
never be respected,” he thought, ‘‘ until 
the Brahmin is dead. He knows my 
lowly origin.” 


ig that 





**T must kill you,” sald the tiger, after 


The short crops of wheat and corn have, 


**T shall) x 


THE OHRISTIAN 


TIAN UNION. 


the visitors were gone. ‘“‘ As long as you 
live, I shall feel that I am only a m>use.’ 
© But I made you what you are.” 

** Yes, and you know from whence I 
sprang. It degrades me to allow you to 
live.” 

The tiger was about to spring upon the 
Brahmin, when the latter said, ‘‘ Great 
tiger, great tiger, thou hast lost thy faith ; 
be thou a little mouse again.” 

Then the tiger became a little mouse 
again ; and just then the hawk returned 
that had cauced the little mouse to run up 
the Brahmin’s sleeve. The hawk selzed 
the little mouse, and rose with him, 
higher and higher, until they were lost in 
the sky; andthe Brahmin stood watch- 
ing them until he could see them no 
more—[From “ Z'gzag Journeys in 
India,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
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SIFTINGS FROM THE PUBLISHER’S 
MAIL. 
THATS THE INTENTION. 
Sart Lake City, December 27, 1887. 

. « . Itisa splendid paper you are publish- 
jag, and grows better, 1f possible, every 
year.”’ 

AN EDUCATION 
AvBURN, Me, January 2, 1888. 

. . « Every week’s reacing of your paper 
binds the inner man more and more to its 
educating power in the nation and world. 


**INCOMPARABLE ” 
Fincet, Ontario, December 30, ‘87. 
You wil! find inciosed cseck for renewal of 
my subscription and coupon certificate. 
Glad that I am able to be of come assistance 
in extending the circulation of your incrm 
parable paper. 


INDISPENSABLE 
PiriTsriELD, Mase., January 6. 
It is the newspaper of newspapers. I 
can least afford to do without it 


IMPROVES ON ACQUAINTANCE 
Toronto, Canada, December 27, °87. 
Your weekly visits grow more and more 
welcome. rns Sint 
MODESTY FORBIDS THE REST. 
The Editors have requested the Pablieh- 
er not to print any personal com pilments to 
themselves. This requcst cu's the follow- 
ing letter (a long one) down to one sen- 
tence : 
WESTMORELAND, N__H., January 8. 
Inclosed find check for the best paper in 
ie U.8...- 


£0 THE PUBLISHER THINKS 

The Springfield (Oxtc) ‘ R:public” 
BBYS : 

“ Dr. Abbott’s... pulpit in The “hristian 
Union is more important than the pulpit in 
Piymcuth Church, and his corgregation 
more than a thousand times as large ’’ 








USEFUL EVERY WAY. 


Will you please send me a copy of the 
Union dated 29h December—this week’s 
issue? Our servantused mine to kindle a 
fire today. And you will much oblige, etc. 

The paper on which The Caristian 
Uaion is printed is supp-sed to be ue 
rag paper. Itis made byS D. Warren & 
Co., of B ston, one of the largest maup- 
facturers in the country. We have no 
floubt, when it has served its purpose in a 
literary way. that it wiil be found very 
good kindling. If it is used in this form, 
we would suggest taking separate esheets, 
rolling th m up more or less compactly, 
and we think elx sheets, with kindling, 
will produce the required result Buta 
better way to ute the paper, after the fam- 
liy is done with it, is to put it into one of 
Unccie Sam’s wrappers, costing a penny 
and send to some friend 

P. 8 —The saddest thing of th!s kind we 
remember was when C ry't’s ‘‘ French 
R:volution,” that had bien losned to a 
friend in the manuscript wae burned by 
a careless servant. We would like tol ave 
heard what Carlyle said when ha discov 
ered toat the manueript was burned. He 
bowed down and put himeelf in sacke oh 
and ashes, as old J.b did, metaphorically 
speabing. Tue DEsk 








SUGGESTION TO BUSINESS BOYS. 


Most essays on education are too lovg 
and too vague. H-ra fs one that is n°, 
It ie taken from the ‘‘ American Grccer;’ 


“The world is constantly tending toward 
specialties, and the successful man is he who 
knows one thing better than anybody else— 
knows itas a specialty and a!so in its relations 
to other things. We have in mind a man who 
was thrown by circamstances into a retai 
diy goods store and put behind the hosiery 
counter. Too many clerks think their whole 
duty fulfilled by simply doing what is before 
them and going hom: at closing time. Not 
so the young man in qviestion. His active 
mind fell to asking questions about the man- 


ufacture of stockings ; how they were made, 
and where ; of what material, and why some 
were better than others, After exhausting the 
information obtainable in the store, whom he 
pureued the subject ontside by reading books 
and questioning every expert he came across. 
To-day, from his thorough knowledge of 
every branch of the hosiery trade, he is cheap 
to hislarge firm at many thousands of dol- 
lars a year.”’ 


A HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 

The life of VW. C De Pauw, the Indi- 
ana millfonaire, teaches one imp rtant 
business lesson. He was thrown on his 
own resources when be wag sixteen In- 
dependent in the best sense of the term, 
and un@i ling to ive on any relatives, he 
worked for $2 a week where he cm:ld pet 
it, and when he could not get pay fhe 
worked for nothing rather than be idle, 
In Jater life he founded two colleges, one 
for women,'he other for men, but no Jesson 
» bich either of these will ever tezch will 
be more important thsn that which his 
own business success teaches: ‘* Work 
for nothing rather than bo idle.” 














RULES FOR THE HUSBAND 
Husband, Love Your Wife 

1, Never fiad fault with her before 
others. 

2 Per contra remember the couneel of 
the G@,0d Book : Her hushand shal! praise 
her in the gates ; that is, bofore folks. 

8. Bear all her burdens for her; even 
then she’ll bear more than you do, in spite 
of you. 

4 If you want her to submit to your 
judgment, never ask her to submitto your 
selfishn:ss 

5. A woman’s life ie msde up of ifitle 
thipge. Malfe her life happy by little 
courtesies. 

6 Love is a wifs’s only wages Don’t 
ecrimp in your pay. 








CAPITAL CAPITALLY USED. 

Jobn Wanamaker has recently fur 
nished a library of 2 500 volumes for the 
use of the women employed in his estab 
lishment. He has also rented a house 
where the femalecierks may obtain board 
and washing ata cost of $3 25 per week. 
; In case the charge is more than the per 
capita coat of maintensnce, a lower rate 
will be establ shed. 








THE STONE-CUTTER. 
From The Independent 


We hammer, hammer, hammer, on and on, 
Day out, day in, throughout the year, 
In blazing heat and tempests drear ; 
God's house we slowly h:avenward rear— 
We'll never see it done! 
We hammer, hammer, hammer, might and 
main: 
The sun torments ; the rain drops prick ; 
Onur eyes grow blind with dust so thick ; 
Oar name in dust, too, fadeth quick— 
No glory and no gain ! 
We hammer, bammer, hammer, ever on. 
O bleseed God on Heaven’s throne, 
Dost thou take care of every store, 
And leave the toiling poor alone, 
Whom no one looks upon ? 
CARMEN SYLVA 








A great deal of the good that might be 
done in the world is nipped in the bid 
by an unconscious egotism on the part of 
those who undertake it.—[Philadelphis 
Ledger. 


| Toe darkest hour in the bist-ry of avy 

young man is when he siis down to s'udy 
how to make money without honeatly 
working for it —[H race Greeley. 


A Lone Hrap —‘' Yvu gece that I havea 
long head,” said a young man to 8 gentle- 
man whom he had bored for a half-hour 
‘* Yes,” satd the gentleman; ‘‘so has a 
donkry 8 loug head.” 


Goop Logic —A little boy had teased 
| hi: fatuer to buy himasieigh His father, 
| getting rather impatient, said, ‘ No; you 
|don t need it.” Tae little fellow thought 
|@ moment and then sp ks up: ‘Don’t I 
need a dollar sleigh as much as you need 
& ‘hree-joliar box of cigars?’ He got the 


sleizh. 








WESTERN MORTGAGE TITLES 
INSURED. 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
of Minneapolis announce that hereafter the 
titles to all property in Hennepin County 
(which embraces the city of Minneapolis) on 
which they offer loans will be insured in the 
Minnesota Title Insurancs and Trust Com- 
pany. This is another important step in the 
tight direction, another safeguard thrown 
around Western mortgages. When the 
business of loaning Exstern capital on 
Western property shall be taken entirely out 
of the hands of irresponsible loan agents and 
be conducted by organized cumpanies with 
abundant capital and conservative manage- 
ment, suchas the Minnesota Lan and Trust 
Compar y is known to us to have, the safety 
of these loans will be assured, and the criti- 
cisms that appear now and then in the papers 
will cease. 


AMERICANIZING THE EUROPEAN BREAK: 
FA8T.— We are getting more European in our 
way of living every day. In onr home amuse- 
ments and dress we follow the English, but 
in cur eating we take the French ss our 
models Sucha thirg asa hearty breakfast 
before twelve o’clock is unknown in F ance, 
or, in fact, anywhere upon the Con inent, 
and Americans are adopting the custom to 
a@ large extent Itis a good one, and suits 
a good many more people than would be 
thought at first glance. A French roll and 
acup of Baker’s chocolate or cocoa is as 
good a breakfast as any one will want 
when he gets up. The one o’clock break- 
fast may be as hearty as the appetite re- 
qtires. Literary men fixd this arrangement 
of meals particularly attrac ive. 


A Successful Insurance Company. 


Elsewhere we print a splendid showing of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. . E. B. 
Harper, President of the Association and one of the 
most wide awake. alert, and successful insurance 
we in the world, sys that the institution 

as had a most successful year. During 1887 the 
company paid to widows, orphans, and claimants 
of deceased members $1,400,000, and saved to its 
living members by reduction of premium rates 
low the rates charged under the oli system of life 
insurance more than $3,000,000 The cash surplus of 
the company which stands to the credit of persist. 
ent members of five years’ standing equals a divi- 
dend of more than 3) per cent upon the entire 
mortuary premiums p3id by such members, This 
in addition to the 50 per cent. reduction in the pre- 
mium rates charge@ its members is,to sey the least, 
a wonderful showing. The cash surplus at the 
close of the vear is over 81 350,000, aud the ‘otal 
payments to the widows and orphens and benefi- 
ciaries of deceased membrrs exceed $1,100,000. The 
company makes tha extraordinary statement that 
while furnishing life insurance at less than balf the 
usual rates under the old system, its actual cash 
profits for the vear foot up $1,227 for each day in 
the year, includ'ng Sundays and beliders, every 
dollar of wh'cn is set apart for the credit of the 
memb: rs of the comp2ny. This is a statement that 
i worthy the attention of those who are seeking 
life insurance —[From the Albavy Evening Jour- 
nal, January 3, 1588, 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar It softens the Couhh, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the Jungs and the membraues of the 
throat, and restores to the organs of respiration 
their natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c.,and 
$1 

Glenn’s Sulpaur Soap healsand beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25e 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Conghs and Coids 
ar liv used over fifty years 








A little higher in price, but of unrivatled quality. 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
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ASON & HAMLIN 





The cabinet organ was in: 

trodneed in its present form 

} by Mason & Hamlin in 18:1 
B Other makers followed :: 


the manufacture of these 
ustruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
Uways maintained their supremacy as the best in 
he world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact tha: 
it all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that or 
‘aris, 1867, in competition wi h best makers of* al: 
vultries, they have invariably taken the highest 
onors. Illustrated cataloynes free. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has beci 

8 pronouncee by experts the 


“preaiesi improvement in 
ianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
wiudred purchasers, musicinns, und tuners, sent 
o_ether with descriptivecatalogne, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or casy payments; 
:3) rented, 


VIASGN & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCC. 
5% Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DUPLEX 
CORSET 


A WELL-FITTING CORSET only supports 
and should never bird the form. Itshould 
be flexible, so well made that bones neither 
break nor protrude to rub holes in the clothing, 
and short enough to allow the wearer to sit or 
stoop with comfort. 











The special and admirable qualities of the ad- 
justable DUPLEX combine every requisite of 
health, ease, style, and durability. Its bones 
diverging from a point under the arm prevent 
undue pressure on the hips. The straps and 
buckles admit of perfect and ready adaptation 
tothe form. Double seams, bones, and steels, 
ogether with other vaiuable features, have 
caused ths Corset to grow in popular favor every 
succeeding year, until it *s now in the hands of 
all first-class Jobbers, and nearly twelve thou- 
sand retail dealers in the States and Territories. 


Inview of the length of time the DUPLEX 
has been on the market, its low price consider- 
{og the excellence of materials and workman- 
ship, and its sustained popularity through a test 
of twelve years, the manufacturers think they 
may justly claim for it first place as the stand- 
ard corset of the countrv. 


The DUPLEX received first award at the great 
Adelaide Exposition of 1887, in Australia 


WARRANTED. For gale everywhere. Sam 
ple Corset by mail, postpaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 
BORTREE MFG. 00., Jackson, Mich. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


YY 


wv 










The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


‘Howto Make Photographs,” 


With De: criptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Amateur 
Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 
W. Irving ADams, Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1802, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
423 Broome St., New York. 


AMAT&UR OUTFITs supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Pictures of the higheat 
excellence canbe made. 








POULTRY 
SEASONING 


FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 


S*VILLF. on thebigh pine ridge, 
a district unexcelied for frult avd 
vegetables, with delightful cll’ 


mate. iza fast mul station uv» the Serth and 
South Raiiws s Trunk Line, miles south of 
Jacksonville, and bas a compicte system of water 
worksand sewerage. Ab excellent hotel is now 
open. Lots forsale on reasonable terms. Address 
SF EVILLE CO., Sevi'le, Fla. 

MASON YOUNG, Pr: sivent, 35 Wall 8t., N. Y. 








FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


~ ~~? ~ 





R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seyille, Fla, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


“GOD KNOWETH BEST.’? 


Sometime, when all life's lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and s‘ar3 forever more have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things o'er which we grieved with lashes 


wet, 
Will flash before u3 out of Ife’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of b!ue, 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most 
true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, he heeded not our cry 
Because his wisdom to the end could see ; 
An4, even az pradeat pirents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth 
good. 


And if sonetim3s commingled with life's wine 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink 
Be sure a wiser hand than yonrs or mine 
Pours ou’ this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blam> the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Ts not the sweetest gift God sends his friend ; 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within, and all God's workting3 see, 
We ovuld interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find the key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, p»or heart! 
God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if through patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may ret, 

Where we shall clearly know and understand— 
I think that we shall say, God knew the best ! 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
By James Wartcoms RILEY. 


Oh, the Man in the Moon has a crick in bis 
back ; 
Whee! 
Whimm ! 
Aln’t you sorry for him ? 
And a mole on his nose that is purple and 
black ; 
And his eyes are so weak that they water and 
run, 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun ; 
So he just dreams of stars, as the doctors ad- 
vise, 
My! 
Eyes ! 
But isn’t he wis? 
To just dream of stars as the doctors advise? 


And the Man in the Moon has a boil on bis ear. 
Whee! 
Whing! 
What a singular thing? 
I know! but these facts are authentic, my 
dear — 
There's a boil on his ear and a corn on his 
chin— 
He calisit a dimple, but dimples stick fn ; 
Yet it might be a dimple turnod over, you 
know ; 
Whang ! 
Ho! 
Why, certainly 89! 
It might be a dimple turned over, you know! 


And the Man in the Moon has a rheumatic 
knee; 
Gee! 
Whizz! 
What a pity that is! 
And his toes have worked round where his heels 
onght t» be ; 
So whevevr he wants to go 
south, 
And comes back with the porridge crumbs all 
round his mouth, 
And he brushes them cff wi'h a Japanese fan. 
Whing! 
Whann ! 
What a marvelous man ! 
What a very remarkable marvelous man ! 


NATURE, 
By Witt Foster. 


Nature is like a sister to my eyes, 

A malden p'ayful, petulant, and shy ; 

Deep in her face sweet meanings I espy, 
Whieh now she fain would hide, as the far skies 
Hide their bine souls by some thin cloud that 

files, 

Rendering concealment lovelier T sigh 

When gazing on her charms, 89 quietly 
Expressed, and learn her soul in its fair guise. 
Sometimes, with folded hands up »n her breast, 

Alone, apart, like some sweet nun, I hear 

Ber pray. Sometimes she sings to me, and 

fear 
And joy alternate rob my mind of rest. 


north he goes 


Her dullest ways are full of winsomeness ; 
Her saddest moods are rich with hopes that 
bless. —[Srectator. 


ENTREATY. 
By W. ©. SHEPPARD. 
TI dreamed there stood at Heaven's high gate, one 
day, 
A maid, and in her fragile hand there lay 
One withered rose, with all its grace of red 
Wild beauty gone. 
Seeing her, Peter sald: 
“How sad these petals that your pale hands hold! 
Avay with it, that worthless fl »wer and old !” 


** Alas! it is the very rose,” cried she, 

“‘T gave my lover long ago; and he 

Laid it with tears in my dead clasp, that I 
Might take it for remembrance to the sky ! 
Oh, let me keep it till he comes here, too, 
That he may see I am forever true !” 


I waked ; my dream had fled. .. . Good friends, 
who knows 
If kind St. Peter let her keep that rose? 
—[The American Magazine. 


HAT-TOUCHING IN ENGLAND. 
Of course, ® man’s OWn men-tervants 








jtouch their hats to him If they didn’: 


they would lose thelr p'aces. 8a gentle 

man’s servants muat tcush their hats to 
their master’s frlends whenever they speak 
to them, or see them, and this means when 
they pass them inthe roads Itistherign 
of a gentleman’s sorvaats, oli-fashtoned 
people will tell you, for them to touch 
their hats to his friends, If they don't 
touch their hats itis presumabla that ther 
master and his frieads are not real ‘‘ q:al- 
{ty,” no matter how rich he may be cr 
how grandly he may liva He and they 
will be put down as snob: and nouveau 
riches, who lack the mellow tone of the true 
gentry. All the Jaborers on an estate and 
the villagers {a a country village touch 
their hats to ‘‘ the gentry ” whenever they 
meet. The women and girls of a vi'lage 
stop and courtesy in the road to gentl*»men 
or Jadies, though this {is not near so c m- 
mon as it used to be 8S» the matds and 
women servants always courtesy to the 
master and mistress when they meet them 
out, Tradesmen, by which are meant the 
butchers, bakers, fishmongers. green” 
grocers, and milkmen with whom a gen- 
tleman deals, all touch thelr hats to him. 
Tatlors, crapers, up olsterers, hosters, 
confectioners, efc , are a cut above hat: 
raleing and hat-touching. To all this hat. 
touching there {is attached an obligation 
upon the pers to whom the hat is 
touched. Hsmust touch his hatin return 

If he « Oxsn’t he {s not a gentleman. I 
don’; mean up n the broad ground patent 
to every one—lack of good msannere—bu' 
because it is the custom. Lt me illus- 
trate: I saw the other day a wealthy 
tradesman, a draper who is mch richer 
than most of the gentry who aro his cu’. 
tomers, and a man who would orJdloarily 
pass for a gentlemsn with peop’e who 
didn’t know him. I saw this man bavea 
laboring man touch his hat to him,and he 
didn’t touch his hat back Had he been 
a gentleman he would havedones». Of 
course, ladies can’t touch theirhats Their 
return salute isa slight inclfoatton of the 
head—hardly a bow—to eltter hat touch- 

{ng or courtesy. Nr do ladies or gentle- 

men return the obefsances of their own 

servants, either in cr out of doors—-x- 
cept, perhap3, when the eervant is met on 

the street or road. But a gentleman isn’t 

expected to toucs bis hat in return to his 
groom or footman when out with him on 

horseback or in carrisga, though both 

servants may touch their hats to him every 

five minutes. 8», when a cab™an (to 

whom you pay more than bis far: ) touches 

bis hat to ycu (i9 consequence) you are 

not to touch yours back to him Nor to 

railway guards or porters who are ac- 

knowledgiug tips,or hotel waltersditto If, 

however, you by any chance met and saw 

either cabman, guard, porter, or waiter in 

the street or road afterward, and they 

touched their hats to you in (presumeo) 


then riturn the salute I hope I make my- 
self understood. If you hadn’s tipp:d or 
overpaid them the chances are you 
wouldn’t be called upon to do so. You 
may also put it down a; a pretty safe rule 





7 Printed by request 


to go by, that if you particularly care to 


respectful recognition of you you mest) § 


have the servants of your friends never 
fail to touch thetr hats to you, you mus n't 
forget to ‘‘ remember” th: m now and then 
in some Way. 

Sipp se you 4 :arrel with a friend, or 
have atiff that steps your spesking for a 
time. Do n't yo2 think his servants will 
give up touchfog thefr hats to you when 
they see you, if they can manage ft? So 
wili yours stop touchtog their ha’s to him 
Your are, therefore, gaits Bit teis pt i- 
ful in fis pettiness, the whole thiag, when 
one comes to think of {'. To yeeple who 
reflect at a'l it ia livieg tn a fool's para- 
dise—if one can fit the expression to rush 
a condition of thicgs—going on : xaciing, 


accepting ani likisog homare that means 
nO mora than the fear of covs quencce 
or the hope of gain in those who yield it, 
nd imagining that it means respect, 
—[Argonaut 


THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE. 


Rheumatism avd Neuralgia, two remorse- 
less demons of huma suffaring, have 
puzzled the masters of m+dical science. They 
are finally agreed that the firat i: a blood 
diseas , and that the second is an affection 
of the nerves. For their cure until! recently 
the faculty prescribed similar remedies 
Principal reliance was placed on external 
applications in both affections Lately 
several of the most distinguished physicians 
of Puoiladelphia have prescribed nitro- 
givcerine to neuralgi« patients 

Now, the dynamite, or nitr>-glycerine, 
treatment of the old-school faculty has not 
yet resulted in any cures Skep'ica! suffer- 
ers from acute neuralgia or theum itism, in 
the majority of case:, would prefer to have 
the dynamite plaved direc'ly upon the 
aff cted part and ex:loded promptly. 
Cores are, after all, the v ndication of a new 
departnre in the healing art. The Com 
pound Oxygen treatment solvas the ques- 
tion as to the complete eradication of both 
rhea natismand neuralgia from the svetem. 
Drs Starkey & Palen, 1 529 Arch 8: , Patls 
delphia, Pa , send a Home fre .tment wh'ch 
cin be used with perfect ease and safety at 
the patient’s resi*ence The cffects of the 
Compound Oxsg3" are felt immed 'ately ; the 
system takes a uew tone and life becomes 
full ofenjsyment again A postal card sent. 
to the anove address will secare an intereast- 
iog pamphlet on the discovery, application, 
and cures made by Compound Oxygen. 








eler 
bund 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration,Nervous Head- 
“emer ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 
AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifles and 
Enriches the Biood. 
AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 
AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kia- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. -Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 











FOR MEN AND BOYS 


These goods are perfect fitting and anex- 
om a for beauty of finish and elegance of 
stvle 

Unrivaled for cheapness, ea the reversibie prin 
ciple makes ono cojlar equai to two 

Both standing ani turn-down collars in all destr- 
able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on recelpt of 
So (Name size.) fliustrated catalogue 
_, Ten Coliars, or five patrao, Cuffs, sold at stores 
for & centa. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ARDEEN'’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agoncy, 
Syracuss, N. Y., may be depended on to fur 
oish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


FRED’K C, ROBERTSON » A. M 
ORATOR ea 


344 Beacon Street, Boston, 
. Send for circuiar 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these languages sufficiently for every-day an‘ bus- 
iness conversation, by Da. Rich 8S. RosaNTHAL’s 
celebrated ME'\STER’HAFT sYSTKM. Terms 
95.00 tor books of each language. with privilege 

fanswer: to all ques ito1s, ani correction of exer- 
clses. Sample copy. Part I, 25 eeuts. Liberal 


terms to teacher 
TERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


MéIS 
Herald Building, ston, Mass, 


Use zeeen 

















GENCY, 16 Aster 
. D. Eten’ Becretary. 












UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC « 


wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always br 


ready fuer _uge. Pronounced strongest glee knmon. 
IS MADE BY THEO ERED AVS 


% Glouceste:, Maas. 
uSSIa “emant Co, seen patamne 


Ay eS BGT) Vat we vet 
ES ON ans ig f 
Ba ha? ~~ Ae Mista 3 < 


Use PARKER'S GINGER TONI 


A rare 
Hase 









’ C_ without delay. 
medicinal compound that cures when alfelse faite 
ascured the worst cases of Cough, Weak Lungs, Asthma. 
Indivestion, Inward Pains, Exhanstion. Invaluable for 
Rievuiainn, Lemale Weakness, and all ng and dis- 
oruers of the Stomach and Bowels. 50c. ¥ ruggists, 


HiNDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best eure forCorns, Bunions, &e. 
Stopsali pain. Ensuses comfort to the feet. Never fails 
focuve. li cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N, Y. 









——0——s—_] 
"WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON... 









CuresCoughs Colds, Asthms, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofu'ous Humors, 

Jevalids need no lorger dread t> take that 
great sp2cific for Uonsump ion, :sthma and threat 

ning Coughs—Cod-Liver Ofl and Lime. Aa pre- 
pired by Dr. Wilbor it ts robbad cf the nauseating 
taste, and also emb ies a praparation of the Yhos- 
phate 0° Lim*, giving natu‘e the very article re. 
q tired to aid th» hev'ing qu uities of ths Oll, and to 
recreate where di:ease has destroyed. {ft also 
forms a remarkable tonic, and will cause weak and 
debilitated p r3sons to become strong and robust It 
should be kept in every family for inst int use. on 
the first a to ta pb | . best {yn oh the 
Lungs. ‘actured only ° ILBoR, Ch em. 
ist, Boston, Sold by all druggists. ’ 








THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay 
off your shoes at the door, deposits it 
underneath out of sight, and doesn’t 
befoul itself, 18 cleared, by a jir, of the 
little that citngs to it—snch a mat! 
Toore is O:e such mat! It is made of 
s'eel wie. 

Steel ‘or pillows, ard bustles, and 
hair pofis—why not for door mats ! 

Never « door-mat half so ¢ff. ctive 
even when new; or a quarter 8» sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; ora 
tenth so cheap ; or & hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeplag sn old fashioned 
door mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses. hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Pvices 
range from $2 50 to $10 each. 


Beware of ivitations. Se that our name 
appears on the framss. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA, 


118 Chambers St , New VorkK: 151 Congress St. 
BOSTOS ; 107 Dearborn st , Caicag. . : 





THE 
(St? AMERICAN 


E 


OOMPANY 






GOOD NEWS 
ADIES. 


2b Thducements ever 


of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
&@ beautiful Gold Band or Moss. 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner $4, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass La’ .p, 
or Webster's Dictionary. Fer full perplcalareadd.ces 

Pp THE GREAT MERICAN TEA CO 









O. Box 289 


1 and 33 Vesey St., New York 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT 








MEWEELY & SOMPAN 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BRGYS 
for Churches, Schools, ste ; ats 
Voimes and Peals. or more tha: 
sal? 3, oontary noted for arperiaxt 
yver all others 


far, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
os — of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


iB > 





+ 
» 





fwex G&S -chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL E 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati %, 





CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest gradeot | 
CHURCH, (HIME. AWD PEAL BELLS. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


cay ( Finest Grade of Bells 
Sie Vi CHIMES AND tans for CHURCHES, & 
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a Hk Send for Price and Catalogne. Address 
aN . Mes Ez & 
en Mention this 









“? 


Baltimere, Mae 


i puper, 
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POWDER 





OP PIerRm OF HBR 


ATLANTIC 
Huinal Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 2th, 1887. 








January, 1886, to December, 

eee —" esscsnenil $8,809,250 

off ist January, 1886..........0--+. 1,426,049 4 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,285,299 99 
off from ist 

uary, 1896, to Sist December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 

Losset during the 

= - «$2,206,568 68 

miums 


co neni paneasben a 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- ror,100 
et woestepessazsptaceachice 
"Sat ciate suse w 
——— eos 285.264 68 
AMOUNE.... ...-ccccccesecce .-+. «G18,444,511 69 
Six cent. interest the 
tificatee of will be paid to the 
thereof, or -. on and 
ane nding certificates of the issne of 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Fresideni. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vics-Fresideni. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Staten Island Proprietors, 
CLEAN. andR 
Fancy Dyeing boats Bo Tea 
Circular and Price List. 


coe ms “ gbg seats’ Bon tore 
ss WANTS. 


[Oards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will bs inserted in this column for euhecribers only, 
for Rfteem conte per line.) 

















Any Person desiring the services of an expe- 
rienced lady stenographer and type-writer, 
known and recommended by The Christian 
Union, ean obtain particulars by addressing this 
office. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 





R. H. MACY & CO.) 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIE2’. AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURES: T THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE og PRY. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c,, 


im|HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 


WOREKEROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


~ Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening in Finisterre,”” by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


“Home of Evangeline,” by F. Raubicheck after 
C.R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 
Moran. 








Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be ob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 





tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “‘ Proofs and Prints.’’ 
17 East 17th Street, New York, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


Made sim: th bolli ng water or milk. Sold 
only in h enna tan by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
— England. 


GRAND GIFT i: 
Stans i 


me Oe A 





All of “Klackner’s Publications”? are pre: |. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


31 Per Cent. Dividend: 


Notice is hereby given to the Members of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, Chief 
Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row,'New York, that 
the amount of Surplus to the Credit of the Mem- 
bers of the 1882 class equals a Dividend of Thirty- 
one per cent, upon the Entire Mortuary premiums 
paid. during the past five years, to wit, from 1882 to 
1887 inclusive, said amount spplicable and payable 
as provided in each Certificate of Membership. The 
amount to cover said Dividend has been deposited 
with, invested, and held by the Centra! Trust 


the Deed of Trust between the two companies. 


tual Reserve Fund Life Association has paid to the 
Widows, Orphange, and Claimants of deceased mem- 
bers, during 1887, over One Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars, and during the same 
year (1887) it has saved its living members by reduc. 
tion of the premium rates below the rates usually 
charged under the old system of Life Insurance, 


Dollars, which reduction equals an additional 
dividend of more than Fifty per cent. of the 
entire premiums paid by our members. 

Our actual Cash profit for 1887 exceeds. $448,000, or 
$1,227 for each day in the year, including Sundays 
and holidays. Each dollar of said profit, as fast as 
earned, is deposited with, invested, and held by the 
Central Trust Company, as Trustee, for the exclu- 
sive use and benefit of our members. Our tota. 
death claims paid exceed $4,100,000, and our 
Cash Surplus exceeds $1,350,000, 


OFFICIAL EXAMINATION. 

After a most careful_and thorough official ex- 
amination within the past sixty days, the Associ- 
ation has received the unqualified indorsement, 
from three Separate State Insurauce Depart- 
ments, to wit: By Hon. Philip Cheek, Jr, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin ; Hon. 
Charles Shandrew, Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Minnesota ; also Hon. Elisha W. Bucklin, 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island. Each one of these Insurance Commis- 
sioners having mede a thorough personal exami- 
nation of the affairs of the Association in the 
months ef November and December, 1887, and after 
said examination, indorse the Mutua! Reserve 
fand Life Association as worthy of the confi- 
dence of its members and of the people. 


E. B, HARPER, President. 


Matual Reserve Fund Life Association, 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York, 
Furnishes LIFE INSURANCE at less than ONE 
HALF THE USUAL COST. In other words, $2,000 
INSURAD CE is furnished for usual RATES of $1,000, 
and $20,000 INSURANCE for usual rates charged by 
the old LEVEL PREMIUM system for $10,000. 
ADMISSION FEES AND ONE YEAR’S ANNUAL 
DUES. 
For $5,000 Life Insurance 
For 10,000 Life a. 
For $20,000 Life Insuranoé..............ss.cesseese 
nnual dues after the frst year, $3 for each gi,000 
ce. 


Beene eee eee eeeseeeeseceee 





THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 


THE POOR. 
Organized 1848, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


Association expends annually about 000 in. 
wry Sb eg ag 6 poor. DL 


the year ending 30, 1887, over 9,850 su: 
visits were made, and more than 16,000 
aided with groceri: , clothing, bianke 


immediate 
Pernisbe - and suitable relief given. Blank forms 
wa rmtey «omen og as well as full information. 

utions earnestly solicited. 


JOHN PATON, Pr President. 
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Company of New York, as Trustee, as provided in 
Notice is further given that in addition to the 
above dividend of Thirty-one per eent., the Mu- 


LINENS 


miareaesionpproxinacine Taree atone | AN) HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


8-4 and 10-4 Linen Damasks. 


Damask Cloths, 


Damask Napkins, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 


PILLOW LINENS, 


TOWELS. 


These goods are all from the very 
best makers; marked at EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW PRICES, and com- 
parison is solicited. 


Broadovay HA 19th ot. 








CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 
MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


In order to dispose of their entire 
stock of the above make of Under- 


judicious SEN ee eee aT inuuity aod wisitotion | Wear, now offer all qualities and sizes 
its own visi 


in Ladies’, Men’s, and Children’s, at 


peo | the following remarkably low prices: 


Ladies’ Vests and Drawers, from 


>| 26 to 42 inches, $1.38 each; tormer 


prices, $2.00 to $4.00. 
Men's Shirts, from 34 to 50 inches, 





AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Roman, electro thermal, 


forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 





without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 








The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable, Combines the security of the mort 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereb; 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society ot New York, 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 130 Broadway, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation. 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas 
eou enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 


% Howard Potter, Ji Gallatin, W.8 

vid sot tables with’ delicately | W. B fg. Huntington, D mn DD. Fulton A Cutting, Vice. | $1 50 each. 

eS — ~s ia by the Judieious use ® of Poach sl Pobert B. Minews, pTreasurer, 45 William st.| Men’s Pants, from 28 to 50 inches, 
ally built up until strong enough ton st every John 1. Cadwainder, oungel to the .|$1 50 each; former prices, $2.50 to 
tende Hundreds of le maladies | John Bowne, General Agent, 79 Fourth Avenue. 5.00 

are dy a ene me eaty 2 ae $5.00. 

fatal shaft by Dy Keeping g ourselves well fordified w fled wi with Children’s Vests and Drawers, all 
Feiwn Gazette a WI] NTER SANATORI J M, sizes, 95 cents each 


These are regular goods, not 


Turkish, salt, medicated, |s econds. 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its 





Orders by mail will be promptly filled 
until stock is exhausted. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 





HOT WATER HEATING, 


Ee aca et URATER. th 


cent. in fuel ; safe, 
to - 


care 
it. No Gas; No Dust ; 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. sai GURSEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 287 
Among ell the Iife insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks Wires ts | Direeten Wetne nt Maar peohn A. Fish, wi 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Mabilities 


ULL INFORMATION ON APPLIOATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 








=H 


